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EDITORS' PREFACE 


I N view of the increasing importance of the study of public 
hygiene and the recognition by doctors, teachers, ad minis* 
trators and members of Public Health and Hygiene Committees 
alike that the salus popnli must rest, in part at least, upon a 
scientific basis, the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
have decided to publish a scries of volumes dealing with the 
various subjects connected with Public Health. 

The books included in the Series present in a useful and 
handy form the knowledge now available in many branches 
of the subject. They are written by experts, and the authors 
are occupied, or have been occupied, cither in investigations 
connected with the various themes or in their application and 
administration. They include the latest scientific and practical 
information offered in a manner which is not too technical. 
The bibliographies contain references to the literature of each 
subject which will ensure their utility to the specialist 

It has been the desire of the editors to arrange that the books 
should appeal to various classes of readers : and it is hoped that 
they will be useful to the medical profession at home and abroad, 
to bacteriologists and laboratory students, to municipal engineers 
and architects, to medical officers of health and sanitary in- 
spectors and to teachers and administrators. 

. Many of the volumes will contain material which will be 
suggestive and instructive to members of Public Health and 
Hygiene Committees ; and it is intended that they shall seek 
to influence the large body of educated and intelligent public 
opinion interested in the problems of public health. 
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B y his historic observations on the development of Filaria 
inithe mosquito Manson (1879) first directed attention to 
the possibility of flies transmitting disease, and the remarkable 
work of Bruce in 1895 Ross in 1898 conclusively demon- 

strated the parts played by bloodsucking flies of the genus 
Glossina in the spread of Tsetse fly disease, and by mosquitoes 
in the spread of malaria. Since that time it has been shown 
that bloodsucking flies are necessary factors in the transmission 
of several important human and animal diseases, most of them 
caused by protozoon, or animal, parasites, which undergo 
developmental changes within the flies. .Consequently the 
distinguishing characters, life-histories, habits and distribution 
of many bloodsucking flies belonging to suspected genera have 
been extensively studied, and the modes of transmission of the 
parasites and the changes undergone by them within the flies 
investigated. 

Little attention has, however, been paid to non -bloodsucking, 
or non-biting, flies. They have few opportunities of feeding on 
blood, and therefore are not common agents in transmitting 
diseases due to micro-organisms living in the circulating blood. 

From time to time accounts of isolated observations have 
been published showing that under suitable conditions non-biting 
flies may transmit bacterial diseases by contaminating articles 
of food, wounds, etc., but few have attempted to study the 
subject systematically. In fact so little had the habits of the 
common house-fly {M, domestica) been studied that Hewitt 
(1912, p. vii) in his recently published book, Hoitse-flies and how 
they spread disease^ says: “About eight years ago, on being 
asked for some information of a special kind regarding the 
house-fly, I was surprised to find, after looking into the matter, 
that our knowledge of the insect was of a most meagre * 
character.” 

Since that time, however, the observations and experiments 
of Hewitt, Austen, Newstead, the investigators for the Local 
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Government Board and other workers in this country, and of 
Howard and other entomologists in America, have added 
greatly to our knowledge. 

The work done up to the present has been mainly of a 
preliminary character. It has, however, established certain very 
important facts ; that many of the non-biting flies *fpund in 
houses frequently walk over and feed on decaying substances 
and excreta of all kinds, and that their larvae develop in them ; 
that occasionally disease-producing bacteria may be present in 
these excreta ; that flies can carry bacteria on their limbs and 
bodies for several hours, and internally for several days ; that 
for some days they can infect substances, including human food 
materials, over which they walk or defaecate, and on which they 
feed ; and that their habits are such that they constantly infect 
foods with the bacteria they carry. Further, the epidemiological 
evidence suggests that, when suitable conditions prevail, flies 
may be highly important factors in the spread of certain in- 
fectious diseases. 

The conditions favourable for fly infection and subsequent 
human infection vary in different parts of the world, and even 
in different parts of the same country, or town, with the nature 
and distribution of the disease-producing organism, the habits 
and intelligence of the community, and the sanitary, efficiency of 
the district. 

Far-reaching conclusions founded on the insufficient data at 
present available can fulfil no useful purpose, and, if ultimately 
proved incorrect, may lead to the discredit by the public of well- 
established and important facts, such as the transmission of 
malaria by mosquitoes. 

It may be justly claimed, however, that a very strong case 
has been made out for the thorough investigation of the relation- 
ship of non-biting flies to disease. Though the various aspects 
of the complex problems, which have been revealed, require for 
their elucidation careful, extensive and prolonged observations 
and experiments, it may be hoped that the time is not far distant 
when the exact part played by non-biting flies in the spread of 
infectious diseases, under the varied conditions presented in 
different parts of the world, will be thoroughly understood. 
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In order to determine with any degree of certainty the part 
really played by flies, we need more particularly a large amount 
of epidemiological evidence, such as would be afforded by changes 
in disease incidence following the control of the fly nuisance. 
At present there is very little of such evidence, and until recently 
there wa| none. Vague surmises have been plentiful, but trust- 
worthy observations few. 

Unfortunately the general tone of the medical profession in 
regard to the question is apathetic, if not actually antagonistic, 
and consequently the subject has received but scanty attention 
except from a few enthusiasts. 

In this book an attempt has been made to collect the most 
important and reliable information available on the subject, and 
to arrange it in Such a manner that all who are interested in its 
various aspects may be able to ascertain the present extent of 
our knowledge. 

In order to meet the requirements of various classes of readers, 
those portions of the book which are devoted to matters of general 
interest and importance are printed in large type, and in them, 
as far as practicable, the use of technical terms has been avoided. 
The details of bacteriological experiments, essential to the 
formation of a correct judgment as to their value, and to the 
planning of future researches, and technical descriptions of 
important insects have been printed in smaller type, for the 
convenience of medical officers, bacteriologists and entomolo- 
gists. 

Opinions advanced without evidence have not been quoted. 

The bibliography is by no means complete, since the titles 
of many locally printed, almost inaccessible, articles have been 
omitted, but it is hoped that all the important publications, 
containing original observations, have been included. For the 
assistance of those who are interested in special branches of the 
subject, the main aspect dealt with in each paper is indicated at 
the end of the reference. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr G. C. Lamb for the loan of 
accurately identified specimens of all the flies illustrated in 
Plates II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, and IX, to Professor R. Newstead 
for very kindly lending specimens of Pycnosoma (PI. XVII, 
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figs. 2 and 3), the Congo floor-maggot fly and its maggot, the ^ 
screw-worm fly (PI. XXI, figs, i, 2 and 3), the screw- worm, and 
the tumbu fly (PI. XXII, figs, i and 2) and to Dr L. Nicholls 
for specimens of Osctnis pallipes. 

To Mr Edwin Wilson my special thanks are due for all the 
time and care he expended in producing extremely* accurate 
illustrations of all the specimens, some of them very minute, 
submitted to him. These drawings are reproduced in Pis. I-IX, 
XVII, XXI and XXII, and figs. 1-4, 8-1 1, 24, 25, 27, 31, 
and 32. 

For permission to reproduce illustrations, which had pre- 
viously appeared in other publications, and for the loan of the 
original blocks, I am greatly indebted to the Controller of His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office (Pis. XIV, XV, XVI, XVIII and 
figs. 13-16). to the Editors of The Journal of Hygiene (Pis. XII, 
XIII and figs. 20, 21, 22), to the Editors of Parasitology (figs. 28, 
29i 30), to Professor R. Newstead (Pis. X, XI), to the Editors of 
the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science (figs. 5, 6, 7, 17), 
to Professor R. Hermes (fig. 12) and to Frederick A. Stokes 
Company (fig. 18), 

Finally, I wish to acknowledge the very great assistance 
derived from the publications of Dr Howard, Dr Hewitt, Professor 
R. Newstead, and the Local Government Board. 


Cambridge, 

August 1913. 


G. S. G.-S. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

I N the first edition an attempt was made to collect, tabulate 
and examine critically the various facts and hypotheses 
relating to the life-histories, habits, and disease-carrying potenti- 
alities of non-bloodsucking flies, which had been published up to 
the end of the year 1912. Since that time much attention has 
been devoted to the subject, and several important contributions 
to our knowledge have been made. 

In the present edition the work published during the year 
1913 is treated in the same manner, and an account of some 
recent unpublished observations by the writer has been added. 

In order to render it easy of access and as distinct and 
prominent as possible the description of the more recent work 
is contained in an Appendix, which also includes a summary 
of certain papers, which, the writer greatly regrets, were over- 
looked in preparing the first edition. Of these the most im- 
portant was Bahr’s work on Dyse 7 itery in Fiji. The subjects 
dealt with in the appendix are arranged in the same order as 
in the preceding chapters, and the reference to the page on 
which the subject was discussed previously is given in all cases. 

The interest aroused by Niven’s observations pointing to 
a relationship between the prevalence of flies and the mortality 
from summer diarrhoea has influenced the writer in devoting 
attention to the subject, and as a result of his study he now puts 
forward with some hesitation the suggestion .that the annual 
diarrhoea epidemic in large cities is correlated in its time inci- 
dence, dimensions and severity with the weather conditions 
which influence the emergence, activities and numbers of flies. 
For the data relating to the meteorological, conditions and 
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diarrhoea mortalities in Birmingham and Manchester during a* 
long series of years the writer is greatly indebted to Dr J. 
Robertson and Dr J. Niven, without whose generous assistance 
the mass of necessary information could not have been obtained. 
Mr Lynch very kindly placed the Cambridge weathei; records at 
the writer's disposal, and Dr A. J. Laird supplied thtf diarrhoea 
mortality notifications. 

The writer is also very greatly indebted to Prof. J. M. R. 
Surcouf, of the National Museum of Natural History, Paris, for 
the loan of the excellent blocks from which the figures on Plate 
XXVII are reproduced. 

G. S. G.-S. 

Cambridge, 

July 1914. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

There would seem to have been a somewhat strong prejudice 
against flics as remotely as the time of the fourth plague of 
Moses, when “there came a grievous swarm of flies into the 
house of Pharaoh, and into his servants’ houses, and into all the 
land of Egypt ; the land was corrupted by reason of the swarm 
of flies.” 

From time to time since that date various writers, usually 
without bringing forward any definite proofs, have connected 
swarms of flies with epidemics of various kinds, or with unhealthy ^ 
seasons. Sydenham ( 1666), for example, remarked that if swarms 
of insects, especially house-flies, were abundant in summer, the 
succeeding autumn was unhealthy. Until recently, however, 
little trouble was taken to procure definite evidence in regard to 
their relationship to disease, practically nothing was known of 
their life-histories or habits, and many curious statements about 
them were unhesitatingly accepted. In 1824, for example, an 
interesting case of myiasis was reported in a lady, who after a 
prolonged course of earth eating, “became subject to constant 
vomiting, and produced a remarkable biological collection, in 
which, among many strange beasts, dipterous larvae ‘literally 
teemed,* larvae, pupae and imagines being ejected together. 
One realises the paucity of knowledge in the last century when 
one reads that it inspired ‘ a feeling of horror to see them (the 
larvae) frisking along, occasionally expanding their jaws, and 
extending their talons,’ and although the doctor himself witnessed 
the extrusion of these forms, it is impossible not to be a little 
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sceptical of the patient’s bona fides, when one reads that she 
invariably concluded by ‘chanting the Litany at full length in a 
clear and beautiful voice V* (Lelean, 1904.) 

The maggots of flies undoubtedly do useful work in devouring 
decaying matter of various kinds, but the flies themselves “ do 
not display the sort of intelligence we appreciate, or kind of 
beauty we admire, and as a few of the creatures somewhat 
annoy us, the whole Order is only too frequently included in the 
category of nuisances that we must submit to. It is therefore 
no wonder that flies are not popular and that few are willing to 
study them, or to collect them for observation.” Thus wrote 
Sharp in 1899 (p. 439), but since that time many of the blood- 
sucking types, concerned in the transmission of protozoal 
diseases, have been accurately studied, and attention has been 
directed to some of the non-blood-sucking types. It has been 
proved that various species of the blood-sucking or di/m^ flies 
are the necessary secondary hosts of the causative micro- 
organisms of various diseases affecting both men and animals. 
These diseases are due to protozoon (animal) parasites, which 
usually undergo developmental changes within the bodies of the 
flies, changes which are necessary for the completion of their 
life-cycles. Some of the most striking hygienic triumphs, as in 
making the Panama Canal Zone habitable and even healthy, 
have been due to the knowledge derived from the study of the 
habits of biting flies and their relation to disease. 

Since non-biting flies cannot act as agents in spreading 
such diseases their study, until recently, has been neglected. 

In this book an attempt has been made to place before the 
reader a summary of the more important experiments and 
observations which have been made, relating to the distribution 
of disease by non-biting flies. 

During the latter part of the last century a number of papers 
were published dealing with this subject; a few contained 
accounts of careful observations, and a few produced evidence of 
an experimental nature, but the majority only offered surmises. ; 
Exact observations on the life-histories of flies, experiments 
on the ways in which they carry and distribute bacteria and the 
eggs of parasitic worms, and the collection of statistical data 
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jrelating to their connection with disease have only been made 
within the last few years. 

In 1895 Howard in the United States began to study the 
bionomics of the house-fly, and, soon recognizing its potentiality 
as a carrier of disease, has continued his observations up to 
•the presentiTtime. The investigations relating to the outbreaks 
of typhoid fever in the military camps during the Spanish- 
American and South African wars further attracted attention to 
the subject in England and America. The work of Hewitt, 
Newstead and Austen, isolated observations by various writers 
at home and abroad, and the investigations carried out for tlie 
Local Government Board have added considerably to our know- 
ledge and have helped to definitely establish some important facts. 

Articles dealing with the disease carrying possibilities of the 
house-fly have been published recently in large numbers, and 
interest in the subject has spread to all parts of the world, so 
tha^ we may hope within a few years to be in possession of accu- 
rate information relating to the connection between house-flies 
and the spread of various infectious diseases. 

“ In the United States a very active campaign is being 
waged on all sides against the house-fly, as it is considered to 
be a serious factor in the transmission of zymotic disea.ses, and 
as being synonymous with insanitary conditions. No small 
credit for this activity is due to the primary and continued 
efforts of Dr L. O. Howard, the Entomologist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. As illustrating the popular 
feeling with regard to the fly campaign in the United States it 
may be mentioned that the Mayor of the capital of one of the 
States was elected almost solely on the strong stand which he 
had taken in advocating anti-fly measures. This sudden change 
of opinion, which has already affected and is reflected in the 
bye-laws relating to public health matters, is of more than 
ordinary interest, and is fully in keeping with the spirit of the 
* age.” (Hewitt, 1912, p. 4.) Howard (1911, p. xvi) has in fact 
proposed the name ‘typhoid fly* as a substitute for the name 
‘house-fly,* now in general use. He admits that “strictly 
speaking the term ‘typhoid fly’ is open to some objection as 
conveying the erroneous idea that this fly is solely responsible 
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for the spread of typhoid, but, considering that the creature is^ 
dangerous from every point of view, and that it is an important 
element in the spread of typhoid, it seems advisable to give it 
a name which is almost wholly justified and which conveys in 
itself the idea of serious disease. Another repulsive name that 
might be given to it is ‘ manure fly/ but recent reseatrches have® 
shown that it is not confined to manure as a breeding place, 
although perhaps the great majority of these flies are born in 
horse manure. For the end in view, ‘ typhoid fly * is considered 
the best name.’* 

. In the United States this name has been very generally 
adopted in the newspapers, and “it is undoubtedly true that 
people will fear and fight an insect bearing the name ‘ typhoid 
fly/ when they will ignore one called the ‘house-fly/ which they 
have always considered a harmless insect.” 

Hewitt (1912, p. 106) states that “it has been proved that 
the house-fly plays an important part in the dissemination of 
certain of our most prevalent infectious diseases, when the 
necessary conditions are present,” and Nuttall and Jepson (1909) 
regard the evidence relating to the spread of cholera and 
typhoid fever as “quite convincing.” 

Hitherto the house-fly {Musca domestied) has been mainly 
investigated since it occurs in all parts of the world, and is the 
species which is most commonly found in and round houses. 
Many other species, however, occasionally enter houses, or places 
where food is exposed for sale, and possibly act as carriers of 
disease. In regard to most of these little is known. 

Up to the present the following facts have been definitely 
ascertained. The larvae of many species of non-biting flies 
breed in human and animal excreta, or decaying animal and 
vegetable matter, and the adults frequent these substances and 
ofteii feed upon them. Flies are therefore an indication of the 
presence of such insanitary substances in the neighbourhood of 
the houses in which they occur. They carry both in and on 
their bodies the putrefactive and faecal bacteria acquired from 
the substances on which they feed, and, experimentally at least, 
can also carry and distribute many of the disease producing 
species of bacteria and the ova of parasitic worms. Since these 
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, bacteria and ova are present in the faeces of infected persons, flies 
under suttnble conditions^ mainly by infecting* food substances, 
probably aid in the dissemination of the diseases these organisms 
produce. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that flies can only act 
as carrier* of disease germs after they have come into contact 
with suitably infected materials, and that their opportunities for 
infecting themselves are in proportion to the care exercised by 
the community in removing such materials or rendering them 
harmless. 

In military camps, where the conditions are often very 
favourable, typhoid fever seems to be disseminated by them, and 
the evidence relating to the part they may play in the spread of 
other diseases, such as infantile diarrhoea in temperate climates, 
and cholera, ophthalmia, and yaws in tropical countries, is very 
suggestive. Direct proof is, however, still almost lacking, and 
Wfc have no reliable information concerning the extent to which 
they are responsible for the spread of any disease. 

The larvae of non-biting flies sometimes infest man, living 
under the skin or in wounds or natural cavities or in the intestinal 
canal. 

It is certain that the house-fly is a potential disease carrier 
and a constant frequenter and disseminator of filth, but much 
remains to be done before Howard’s name ‘typhoid fly* or 
Hewitt’s generalization can be completely justified. To both 
these investigators the greatest credit is due not only for the 
work they have done, but for the manner in which they have 
stimulated enquiry, by persistently bringing the subject to notice. 
Both, approaching the subject from the entomological standpoint, 
have based their conclusions in regard to disease mainly on 
evidence of an epidemiological character, and have apparently 
accepted the bacteriological evidence almost without criticism. 
From the bacteriological point of view, however, while the 
evidence relating to the carriage of pathogenic bacilli by experi- 
mentally infected flies is fairly conclusive, that relating to the 
presence of these micro-organisms in ‘wild* flies is far from 
complete. The records are few, several of them are old, and only 
a small proportion reliable. 
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In the following chapters the information at present available! 
on the habits and life-histories of non-biting flies, their capacity 
for carrying and distributing bacteria and parasitic ova, and 
their relation to various diseases is discussed, and the more 
important experimental evidence is given in detail. .The reader 
can therefore make himself acquainted with the methods which 
have^been adopted and the results which have been obtained^ 
and perhaps gather some indications as to the lines on which 
future investigations should proceed. 

Technical descriptions of species and details of bacteriological 
experiments are given in small type. 

Several of the diseases, typhoid fever, cholera and infantile 
diarrhcea, which the house-fly is reputed to spread, are important 
ones. The problem of its relationship to such diseases can only 
be solved by the combined efforts of observers in various fields 
of work, and in different countries. Certain aspects of the 
problem must be left to specialists in entomology, bacteriology, 
mycology and helminthology, but sanitary officers, medical men 
and workers, who are not specialists in any of these branches of 
study, may render most important assistance. In every branch 
careful, prolonged and accurate study, with minute attention to 
details is necessary, but more particularly is this the case in 
regard to bacteriology. The difficulties attending the isolation 
and identification of pathogenic bacteria, particularly those 
belonging to the typhoid-colon group, from ^ wild * flies are 
especially great, since allied, almost indistinguishable, types are 
frequently present in the intestines of flies. No diagnosis should 
therefore be accepted unless all the known tests for identification 
have been applied (see Chaps, xii, xiv). 

With the knowledge now at our disposal of the habits of 
house-flies it should not be impossible to greatly diminish their 
numbers in some selected areas, where epidemic diarrhoea is 
usually prevalent, and thus definitely prove whether they are 
mainly responsible for the spread of this disease, or not. If 
they are proved to be responsible the application of suitable 
measures would save many thousands of lives annually. 

Apart from the question of epidemic diarrhoea measures 
directed against flies and their breeding places would undoubtedly 
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result in a vast improvement in the sanitary conditions of 
our towns and cities, and consequently in the health of the 
inhabitants. 

The desirability of applying such measures in camps and 
temporary collections of dwellings, where large bodies of men 
are brouglit together, cannot be too strongly urged. 


CHAPTER II 

THE SPECIES OF NON-BLOOD-SUCKING FLIES 
FOUND IN HOUSES 

In some tropical and subtropical countries house-flies {Mttsca 
^omestied) are extraordinarily Jibundant, and the natives take so 
little notice of them that not only children but adults allow flics 
to settle in swarms about their eyes and seldom make any 
attempt to drive them away. Ophthalmia is common and 
under the conditions which prevail flies probably carry the 
germs directly from one person to another. In other parts of 
the world various species of flies appear to transmit the virus of 
yaws (Chapts. XVIII, Xix) in a similar manner. In temperate 
climates, however, the direct transference of disease germs from 
one individual to another cannot be so common, for the in- 
habitants of these countries have not acquired the same degree 
of indifference to the presence of flies on their persons. In 
these countries they are more likely to transmit disease by 
contaminating articles of food. 

Since this book is mainly concerned with the danger from 
flies in temperate countries it has been thought best to consider 
first those species of non-biting flies which frequent houses and 
shops, where articles of food are exposed for sale. 

The majority of non-biting flies, which at present appear to 
be of importance in the transmission of disease, belong to the 
Sub-order Cyclorrhapha of the Order Diptera, or two-winged 
flies. 
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The Order Diptera is composed of insects possessing two 
membranous, usually transparent, wings. Behind the wings is 
placed a pair of small stalk-like bodies terminating in small 
knobs — the hal teres — frequently concealed beneath membranous 
hoods. The mouth parts are formed for sucking. The meta- 
morphosis, or series of changes undergone during den^elopment, 
is very great, the larvae or young forms which develop from eggs 
bearing no resemblance whatever to the perfect insects, being 
usually footless grubs or maggots. 

The Order is divided into two Sub-orders, the Cyclorrhapha 
and the Orthorrhapha. The nature of the metamorphosis 
differentiates these two groups. In the Cyclorrhapha the larva 
does not escape from the larval skin at the last moult but 
shrinks within it, so that the larval skin, itself contracted and 
altered by an excretion of chitin, remains and forms a perfect 
protection for the enclosed organism or pupa. Such a pupa is 
described as coarctatCy and the brown skin is called the pupariuni. 
This puparium, which is barrel shaped, has no marks except 
some faint circular rings and frequently a pair of projections 
from near one extremity. This sub-order is again divided 
into the Aschiza, in which the front of the head of the perfect 
fly shows no definite arched suture over the antenna, and the 
Schizophora in most of which the frontal suture (see Fig. 2) is 
well marked and extends downwards along each side of the 
face, leaving a distinct lunule over the antennse. Most of the 
important non-biting disease carrying flies belong to the latter 
group. 

In the Orthorrhapha the pupa is a mummy-like object, or 
pupa obtectUy in which there is a crisp outer shell, formed in part 
by the adherent cases of the appendages of the future fly. 


The external features of a fly. 

In most of the flies considered in this book the body is 
composed of three easily recognizable divisions, termed respect- 
ively, head, thorax and abdomen. 

The heady which is remarkable for its mobility, is connected 
with the thorax by a slender neck that permits the head to 
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• undergo semirotation, and carries the mouth parts, the visible 
portions being the maxillary palps and the proboscis^ through 
which the fly sucks up the fluids on which it feeds. The upper 
part and sides of the head are mainly occupied by the large 
compound ^es. On the top of the head, in most of the flies with 

• which we«are dealing, the eyes are close together in the males 
and wider apart in the females, thus affording a ready means 
of distinguishing the sexes. During life the eyes are frequently 
of brilliant colours and variegate with stripes and spots ; this 
condition disappears speedily after death, and it is uncertain 



Fig. I. Dorsal view. 

Fig. 2, Front view. 

Fig. 3. Side view of the head of the Flesh fly {Sarcophaga carnaria) ( x 6). The 
actual sizes of the specimens are shown in the smaller figures. 

A, vertical bristles; B, ocelli; C, vertex; D, frons, or front; E, fronto-orbital 
bristles; F, antenna (third segment); G, arista; H, face; I, frontal lunule (con- 
tinued downwards on each side external to the antennx* to form a crescent-shaped 
scar) ; J, compound eye ; K, cheek ; L, jowl ; M, maxillary palp ; N, proboscis ; 
O, vibrissa. 

what the use of this colouration may be. In addition to the 
compound eyes many flies possess small simple eyes, or ocelli, 
which are usually three in number and set in a triangle, apex 
forwards, on the crown of the head. The anUnnee, which are 
the principal means of classifying flies, are tactile and perhaps 
olfactory organs, generally placed between the eyes. They vary 
greatly in details of structure and may even differ in the sexes 
of the same species. The space between the eyes above the 
antenn® is the front or frons-, that between the root of the 
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^ ^tennae the upper margin of the mouth is the >2»rir; that ^ 
behind and below the eye is the 

In most of the flies here described each antenna consists 
of three dissimilar segments, the terminal one; being much 
produced ventrally and bearing far back on its true upper 
surface a bristle ox arista, which may be bare, or furnished with • 
hairs variously arranged. 

The thorax, or middle division of the body, consists of three 
segments firmly united together and carries the single pair of 
wingSi the halteres, and the three pairs of legs. The dark lines 
running through the wings and forming the supporting frame- 
work of the wing-membrane, are termed veins or tterviires and 
the areas between them cells. The main veins run longitudinally 



Fig. 4. Right wing of house-fly (M, domestiea). 


from the base to the tip of the wing, but there are also some 
cross, veins, three being placed in the central part of the wing, 
one very short the others longer, which are clearly shown in the' 
accompanying illustration, in which the small cross vein is seen < 
to be about in the centre of the wing. The differences in the^ 

^ -arrangements of the veins afford ready means of distinguishing " 
^the common house frequenting species. On the hind margin of 
the wing, near the base, there is often a more or less fr^ lobe ; 
called the alula. Internal to the posterior lobule of the wing i 
there are often placed one or two smaller membranous plati^^V^ 
V known as the squama and antisquama, ** The squama is thicker 
V: than the rest of the wing and is attached posteriorly to tiie^ 

V. * Wingate (1906, p. 10) calls **the parts below the cheeks and the 



Plate I 



C n A 

K^L^ I . 

Side view of Hlow-lly, C. ny/InwcphaUi (x^). A, check (j«)\vl); 
B, stjuaina ; C, halier. 
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Fig. 2. 

Fig. 2. Right middle leg of Flesh lly, S. carnaria ( x 6). A, pari of ihorax ; B, cuxaj; 
B', chitinous spur fitting into groove in C, trochanter; I), femur; F, tibia; F, tarsus 
with five segments; G, under surface of terminal segments of tarsus showing pulvilli 
( X 12) ; H, upper surface showing claws. 

Fig. 3. Right side of thorax and part of right wing of Blow-fly, C. erythrocephala ( x 7). 
A, anterior part of thorax ; B, anal angle of wing ; C, alula ; D, antisquama ; 
1 ^, squama ; F, scutellum ; G, abdomen. 
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wing root " (Hewitt, 1907, p. 412). “ Possibly these facilitate 
Owning and closing of the wings ” (Alcock, 191 1, p. 37). Behii^:; 
the wings the pair of Aa/feres^cm^monly call^ balancers j 
poisers— -is placed, the most characteristic of all the dipterous: 
structures.^ They are believed to be the homologues of the hind 
wings, though their exact functions are far from clear. " Each 
consists of a conical base on which are a number of chordonotal 
sense-organs, and on this base is mounted a slender rod, at the 
end of which a small hemispherical knob is attached*’ (Hewitt, 
* 907 f P* 413)- They are provided with muscles at the base and 
can, like the wings, execute most rapid vibrations. In the 
Musddcs the squama covers the halter like a hood. Notice 
should also be taken of the large bristles (if they exist) on the 
thorax as they are of importance in the classification of some 
groups. 

Each leg consists of five segments — coxa^ trochanter ^ femur ^ 
Mia and tarsus — the latter being composed of five segments 
The last tarsal segment carries a pair of clatvSy and below them 
there is usually a pair of membranous pads or pulvilli ; between 
these there is often a small median appendix, ** The pulvilli are 
covered on their ventral surfaces with innumerable, closely set, 


secreting hairs by means of which the fly is able to walk in any 
position on highly polished surfaces” (Hewitt, 1907, p. 414). 
The abdomen^ or hindmost division of the body, is composed 


of several segments, and generally 
shows lighter or darker markings, 
useful in distinguishing one species 
from another. “In the house-fly 
the total number of segments which 
compose the abdomen is eight in 
the male, and nine in the female. 
The visible portion consists appar- 
ently of four segments.” Actually 
there are five segments but the first 
: is much reduced and fused with the 



:i^feond. “ The segments succeeding 
33^ fifth are greatly reduced in the 
[j^a^ and in the female form the 


Fig* 5* Abdomen of female liQditSr 
njr showing the extended 
poutor. (After Hewitt^ Igio^ 
h. XXIII, fig. 8.) 
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tubular ovipositor, which, in repose, is telescoped within the 
abdomen/’ The chitinous portions of the male armature are of 
great interest to the anatomist, and are of considerable im- 
portance in the classification of some groups of flies, but are 
too complex for consideration here. 


Reproduction. 

Most flies undergo a complete metamorphosis in which there 
are four well marked stages. These stages in the life-cycle are : 

1. The egg. 

2. The larva or maggot stage. 

3. The pupa or chrysalis stage. 

4. The imago or perfect fly. 

*'Most flics lay eggs, which are usually deposited, in a manner 
which simulates conscious foresight, in a medium or in a 
pabulum suitable to the future larva or maggot. The eggs are 
large and often sticky so as to adhere in masses. Some flies 
such as the flesh flics (Sarcephaga) give birth to small living 
larwTe” (Alcock, 191 1, p. 41). 

The larvae of the principal group of flies under discussion, 
which hatch out from the eggs, are segmented worm-like 
creatures with small heads and without obvious appendages 
except chitinous mouth hooks. They move by means of 
locomotory pads placed beneath the posterior segments. During 
their growth they shed their skins or moult, like the caterpillars 
of butterflies, on several (three in house-flies) occasions. When 
fiill’fed the mature larva usually crawls to some dry place and 
rests for a short time preparatory to changing into the pupal or 
chrysalis state. Most of these larvae feed on various decaying 
materials and, probably in consequence of this fact, their study 
has been to some extent neglected. Recent observations have 
shown that some of them are affected by the heat produced by 
the fermentation of the substance in which they are living, 
others by light, and others by the condition of the food supply. 
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Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7. 



1- ig. 8. 


Fig. 6. ‘Nymph* of M, domestica dissected out of pupal case .ibout .^o hours aftei 
pupation. (After Hewitt, 1908, IM. XXX, fig. 10.) 

Fig. 7. Pupal case (puparium) of M. domestica from which the imago has emerged 
thus lifting off the anterior end or ‘ cap.* (After Ilewilt, 190S, PI. XXX, fig. 15, 
Fig. 8. Blow-fly (C. erythrocephald) a short time after emerging from pupariuiu 
' showing unexpanded wings, and plilinum protruding in front of the head. 



Fig. 10. Fig. 9. Fig. II. 

Fig. 9. An Anthomyid fly immediately after emerging from the puparium lowing 
‘ the greatly distended ptilinum and unexpanded wings. 

Figs. 10 and ii. Ventral and side views of the head of the same fly. 
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At the beginning of the change into the pupal state the body 

shortens by the withdrawal of 

Larva overfed, anterior segments and 

puj)ation re- ® 

tarded. assumes a cylindrical shape, 

the anterior and posterior 
ends being evenly* rounded. 
“S’”'..... '• assumes a 

dark colour. 

“ The larval skin forms the 
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42 hours. 


36 hours. 


Fig. 12.— llluslraling the effect that under- 
feeding the larva has on the size of the 
adult fly (Lucilia aesar). Overfeeding, 
if it does not result fatally, does not 
increase the size of the fly over the. 
Optimum, as may be seen by the upper- 
most individual, which is the same size 
as the next lower individual or Optimum. 
Each of the next lower individuals is the 
result of decreasing the time of feeding 
by six hours. These results are based on 
a large number of individuals in each 
case. 


pupal case or puparium in 
which the larval organs under- 
go disintegration and the 
organs of the future fly are 
built up.*' 

The mature fly or imago 
escapes from the puparium by 
pushing off the end of the 
puparium by means of a 
distensible bladder-like sac, 
known as the ptilinum^ which 
protrudes from the forehead 
of the emerging fly. When 
the fly has crawled out of the 
ruptured puparium the ptili- 
num shrinks and is ultimately 
retracted into the head of the 
fly, but a record of its exis- 
tence is left in the form of a 
crescent shaped scar, known 
as the frontal lunule or suture^ 
which embraces the roots of 
the antennae. When the fly 
emerges its body is soft and 
pale and its wings crumpled 
(Fig. 10). In a short time 
the cuticle hardens and the 


wings become fully expanded. 
After the cuticle has hardened the fly grows no more. Young 
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^flies are the same size as old flies. Occasionally flies are met 
with which are smaller than the normal individuals of the species. 
This is usually due to insufficient or unsuitable food during the 
larval stage. Hermes experimentally investigated this question 
and one of his plates is reproduced showing the effect of starva- 
• tion and ot*ovcrfecding during the larval period*. 


. Classification of house-frequenting flies. 

In the following pages the adult forms, larv.x\ life-histories, 
habits and distribution of the common house-frequenting non- 
biting flies will be very briefly described, but for the sake of 
reference their zoological classification is briefly given in the 
following table, the families and species being arranged in the 
apparent order of their hygienic importance. 

Order Diptera. 

Sub-order Cyclorrhapha. 


■ Family 

(jcnus and species 

Common n.-ime 

MuscuUe 

Mttsiii donnstica 

ITousc-lly 


Mused ( orviua 

Raven fly 


Caltiphora erythrocephala 

Blow-lly or blue-bottle 


,, vomitoria 

»♦ »> If • 


Lucilia arsar 

Green boltlc 


PolUnia rudis 

Muscina stabuUms 

Cluster ily 


Stomoxys calcitrans 

Stable fly 

Anthomyidae 

Fannin canicutaris 

Lesser house-fly 


„ scahiris 

I. 'Urine fly 


Anthomyia radicum 

Root fly 

Sarcopliagidaj 

Sarcophaga carnai ia 

Flesh fly 

Sepsidye 

Stpsis punctuni 

Dung fly 

Piophita casei 

Cheese fly 

Cordyluridie 

Scatopha^a sUrcoraria 

Yellow (lung fly 

Drosophilidye 

Drosophila fenestraruni 

Fruit fly 

b-order Orthorrhapha, 


Psychodidje 

Psychoda sp. 

Mot I t fly or Owl midge 

Scenopinidoe 

Sceiwpintts fenestralis 

Window fly 


* Stomoxys calcitrans is a blood-sucking fly and is included in this list because it 
is so often mistaken for the house-fly. 

* It must be clearly understood that the foregoing account refers only to the muscid 
house-frequenting flies. For the life-histories of other dipterous insects the reader is 
referred to text-books on jgeneral entomology. 
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The relative freqtieftcy of different species of flies in houses, , 

During the last few years a number of workers have examined 
the flies caught in houses in fly traps or on fly papers, and have 
conclusively shown that the species most commonly caught is 
the house-fly (J/. domestica). In considering such^ results it 
must be remembered several species are not attracted to traps 
or papers and are therefore not taken into consideration in such 
statistics. Most of these, however, are probably of little im- 
portance. 

Hewitt (1910, p. 349) during a number of years made 
observations in town and suburban houses and country houses 
and cottages, and found that in the former M, domestica was by 
far the commonest fly. ‘‘ But whereas M, domestica may be the 
only species in warm places where food is present, such as 
restaurants and kitchens, in other rooms of the house F. cani- 
cularis^ the lesser house-fly, increases in proportion and often 
predominates. In country houses the proportions vary by the 
intrusion of Stomoxys calcitrans!' In certain country houses 
5 . calcitrans may form 50 ®/o of all the flies, the rest being chiefly 
F. canicularis and A, radicum. 

The following records are taken from a ‘fly census' made 
by Hewitt in 1907, and may be taken as illustrative of the 
proportional abundance of the different species in different 
situations. 


TABLE I. 


Place M, domestica 

Restaurant, Manchester 1869 (99®/©) 

Kitchen, suburban house, Manchester 6S2 (97 %) 

„ „ „ Lancashire 581(67®/©) 

Bedroom, suburban house 1 (3 ®/o) 

Stable ,1 ^2 (i2 7 o) 

3155(85*8%) 


F, cauicularis Other species 

•4 UVo) « 

7 (I'/o) «4 (»“/o) 

>4 (»*/o) 
33 (87*/o) 4{to*lt) 
153 14 (7%) 

47* (n-S'/o) 48 (l•37•) 


These figures are small and relate to different localities in the 
same neighbourhood, but larger figures are available of the 
collections formed by various workers in England and by 
Howard in the United States in houses and places where food 
is exposed. The results are recorded in the following table. 
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Place 

Flics 



Other 


examined 

M. dmeslica 

canicularis 

species 

Observer 

^United States* 

23.087 

ai,8o8 (98-8 %) 

81 (-3 7.) 

■98 (-87.) 

Howard (1911, 

London 

3%W[- 

(81 '/o) 

6930$ (17 7o) 

;oo$ (1 7,) 

p- *35) 
Hamer 

London 

6,ooo§ 

3.540t (S9"/o) 

1440$ (44*/o) 

to:o$ (177,) 

If 

Manchester 

8.55.3 

8. .96 (95%) 

’93(37.) 

64 (•7.) 

Niven 

Birmingham 

24.5<>3 

iii3<»o (9' "Id 

”54 (4-77.) 

'058 (4-3 7.) 

Robertson 



30>3i5 (fi4“/o) 



(1909) 


43430 

9483 (21“/.) 

3633(8%) 

1 . (1910) 

Manchester 

3.856 

3.374$ (87'5%) 

443$ l«r57.) 

38$ (i 7.) 

Hewitt (1910, 






P* 350) 

• 

144.488 

118,953 (81%) 

19843 (>47.) 

6701 (47.) 



* These were collected on sticky fly papers in kitchens and pantries in the States 
of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Florida, Georgia, I<.ouisiana, 
Nebraska, and California and examined in Washington by Mr Co(iuiIlel. 
t Flies caught in London on four fly papers exposed in similar situations. 

§ Flies caught in London in four fly traps. 

I X Figures calculated from the percentages given. 


Of the whole total of flies eKamined by these workers 82 % 
were M, domestica. We have seen that the relative proportion 
of M, domestica to other species varies in different places in the 
same district and even in different rooms of the same house, and 
the two sets of figures given by Hamer seem to indicate that 
different results may be obtained by examining flies caught by 
different methods. Of the 35,000 flies caught by him on fly 
papers 82 ®/o were M, domestica^ whereas of the 6000 caught in 
balloon traps only S9®/o belonged to this species. 

Newstead (1907, p. 6) investigating the prevalence of different 
species says M, domestica “ is by far the commonest species met 
with, and quite 90®/© uf the flies which infest houses in Liverpool 
are of this kind.” Austen (1909, p. 4) examining flies caught in 
various centres in London also came to the conclusion that this 
was by far the commonest species. 

• ’ AH' the records that are available emphasize the fact that at 
the height of the fly season M, domestica largely outnumbers all 
the other flies caught in traps or on fly papers in houses in 
towns, and by this means of obtaining statistics F. canicularis is . 
the next most common, forming about 14 Vo of the flies caught. 


G.-S. 


2 
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In the earlier part of the year, however, F, canicularis is the 
most common species. For example Austen (191 1, p. 12) records 
that in the kitchen of a house in Leeds fly papers in May, June 
and July caught 381 specimens of F. canicttlaris and only 48 
specimens of M. domestica. 

Descriptions of common house frequenting flies. 

The figures illustrating each species have been very carefully 
drawn from accurately identified specimens so as to emphasize the 
principal features. In species showing marked sexual differences 
both males and females arc illustrated. In the case of those 
species in which the sexes closely resemble each other, but can 
be easily differentiated by the space separating the compound 
eyes, a sketch of the head of the sex not figured is given also. 
In each species the antenna is illustrated as seen when the 
specimen is viewed from the side. In most cases the figure 
shows the fly magnified three times, but for the sake of clearness 
a life-sized sketch of the insect in the resting position is added. 

In all cases the fly is described and illustrated as seen under 
a low power (F. 55) of a Zeiss binocular dissecting microscope 
with the head pointing towards the window. This uniform 
method has been adopted because in many species the markings 
appear totally different, when viewed from various directions. 

No attempt has been made to give an exhaustive description 
of each insect, only the most important and characteristic features 
being mentioned. Moreover, those features, such as the venation 
of the wings, which can be clearly appreciated from the figures, 
have been omitted in the descriptions. 

It is hoped that with the aid of the illustrations and 
descriptions the species mentioned may be approximately 
identified, but it should be clearly understood that the aid of 
an entomologist, interested in the Diptera, is necessary in order 
to make certain of identification, especially in doubtful cases. ® 

Such of the habits of the adults as seem to be of interest and 
importance in relation to the possibility of the distribution of 
disease-producing bacteria are shortly described, and a brief 
account of the life-history is added in most cases. The larval 
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^habits of F, canicularis^ F. scalarisy and Z. ccesar are of special 
importance^ and are more fully, dealt with. In the case of 
M. domestica special chapters are devoted to the life-history 
and to the anatomy and habits of the adult. 

It has been thought desirable to give, in later chapters, 
•detailed dc^riptions of certain important species of foreign flies 
which cause myiasis or apparently spread disease, since it is 
difficult for observers to consult communications in journals and 
reports of societies. 


Musca domestica L. The common house-fly. 

The general colour is mouse grey. (PI. II, fig. i.) 

Length, 6 — 7 mm. ; span of wings 13—15 mm. 

LTeact, In s the eyes are separated by an area equal to one- fifth to one*fouvth the 
width of the head, and in ? by an area equal to one- third. Frontal stripe dark 
velvety brown in s , velvety black with reddish tinge, narrow below and very 
broad above in ? . Frontal margin of eye white in «? ,• almost obliterated by 
frontal stripe in ? . Cheeks and face silky white to yellow, ‘shot* with brown. 
Antennx brown ; arista* black and feathered. Palps black. 

Thorax, Grey, marked by four equally broad dark longitudinal stripes, most clearly 
defined in front. Scutelliim grey with blackish sides. Some long bristles on 
sides of thorax and scutellum. 

Wings, Clear, but yellowish at base. The end of the 4lh longitudinal vein bent 
sharply upwards so as nearly to meet the vein above it. Squamae large, opaque, 
yellowish. Ilalteres yellow and covered by squamae. 

Legs, Blackish brown. 

Abdomen, The sides of the basal half in <7, and frequently in 9 , ochraceous buff, 
and somewhat transparent. The posterior segments brownish grey, with yellowish 
shimmer, and bearing a few slender bristles. A longitudinal brown band usually 
occupies the centre of the anterior segments. Looked at from the dorsal surface 
apparently four segments are visible. In reality the visible segments are five in 
number, but the first can only be detected with difBculty owing to its being much 
reduced in size and fused with the second. In the 9 the long ovipositor formed 
by the posterior segments may sometimes be seen, but is usually telescoped in the 
abdomen. 

• Musca domestica is probably the most widely distributed 
insect to be found ; the animal most commonly associated with 
man, whom it appears to have followed over the entire earth. 
It extends from the sub-polar regions to the tropics, where it 
occurs in enormous numbers. 


2—2 



Fites very clcsely reset^Ung ty^ hetise^fiyi 

p. 352) states that “in In 4 ia tiyb spedbs.^ 
ffies closely allied to M. domestica are found— domesiiea 
^,suVsp. determinata Walker and M. enteniatathoik of which, oh 
^account of their close resemblance to M. domesti^(i and the. 
similarity of their breeding habits, are frequently mistaken for it.. 


(i) M. domestica sub-sp. determinata Walker. 

“This Indian variety of the house-fly was first describhll by 
Walker (1856) from the East Indies. His description is as 
follows : 

* Black, with a hoary cov<>nng; head with a white covering; frontalia broad, 
black, narrower towards the feelers ; eyes bare ; palpi and feelers black ; chest with 
four black stripes ; abdomen cinereous, with a large tawny spot at each ade at the 
base; legs black ; wings slightly grey, with a tawny tinge at the base ; prsebranchial 
vein forming a very obtuse angle at its flexure, very slightly bent inwards from thence 
to the tip ; lower cross vein almost straight ; alulse whitish, with pale yellow borders ; 
hilteres tawny.* 

“ In appearance and size it is very similar to M. domesHca. 
Its breeding habits are also very similar. Aldridge (1904). states 
that at certain seasons of the year it is present in enormous 
numbers. The method of disposal of night-soil is to bury it in 
trenches about one foot pr Ibss in depth. From one-sixth of a 
cvbic foot of soil taken from a trench at Meerut and placed in 
a cage 4042 flies were hatched. Lieut. Dwyer collected 500 
from a cage covering three square feet of a trench at Mhow. 
Specimens in the British Museum collection were obtained from 
the hospital kitchens, and Smith found them in a ward at 
Benares.” 


(2) Mitsca enteniata Bigot. I 

■■■■'■ . " ' "M 

This fly has a distribution somewhat similar to the- 
species, and like it has a marked resemblance to Af, domestie^'% 

' Bqptt (1887) says the frons is narrow but the ey,s ate well separated; ajntm^' 
' and iial{A black ; foce white ; thorax block with large longitudinal grey bands'; 
-gnqrlA. Abdomen yellow with a dorsal black band ; feet black. Fotirdi lon^n^M^ 
: vidii bent with sl^tly rounded angle. 
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■ Hewitt says Smith obtained specimens from a hospital ward 
at Benares and bred it from human and cow fseces. Hewitt (1910, 
P' 3 S 3 ) received specimens from Aden, and Balfour (1908) in 
Khartoum bred it from human excrement and stable refuse. 

► 

Countfy flics closely resembling houseflies^ 

Though the house-fly sometimes occurs in large numbers 
away from the dwellings of man it is probable that the flies 
usually found under such conditions are not house-flies but 
species closely resembling it. Writing on this subject Howard 
{1912, p. 2) makes the following statement. “In the family 
Tachinidae, a group composed almost entirely of species which 
lay their eggs upon other living insects, there are many species 
which almost precisely resemble the grey-and-black striped 
house-fly. In the family Dexidae, of similar habits, there are 
also many species which closely resemble the house-fly. In the 
family Sarcophagidae, which includes most of the so-called flesh 
flies, the species of which either live in carrion or excreta or in 
dead insects or in putrid matter, and are occasionally parasitic, 
as in the species which breed in the egg masses of grasshoppers, 
there are also many species hardly to be distinguished from 
Musca. There is another great family, the Anthomyidae, which 
has many species which closely resemble the house-fly, and give 
rise to many mistakes in identity. Then too, in the family 
Muscidse itself there are many genera of similar habits and 
similar appearance.*’ He finally sums up by giving a simple 
method of differentiating these groups. “ Musca doniestica has • 
four black lines on the back of its thorax. All Sarcophagidae 
have three such black lines. Most Tachinidae have four such 
lines, but the Tachinidae have the bristle of the antenna smooth, 
whereas in Musca dornestica this bristle is feathered. From all 
:the Anthomyidae, Musca dornestica is at once separated by the 
bent vein near the tip of the wing. Moreover, Musca dornestica ' 
has no bristles on the abdomen except at the tip which separater 
it from all others except some Tachinids and many Anthomyids, 
but, from these it is separated by the characters given above*'' 

Except certain species of the Anthomyidae, which are easily vl 
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distinguished, very few members of the families mentioned,.^' 
difficult to distinguish from M. domestica, enter houses! 
Consequently in collections from houses M. domestica can bo 
identified fairly easily from other species. 


Musca corvina F. The raven fly. 

This fly closely resembles the house-fly {M. domestica) in 
general appearance, but the male has a yellow abdomen with a 
veiy distinct black longitudinal stripe, and the female a. 
chequered abdomen. (PL II, figs. 2 and 3.) 

Length. 6 mm. ; span of wings 11 mm. 

Head. In the i the eyes almost meet, but in the $ are separated by an area equal 
to one-third of the diameter of the head. The frontal stripe is black, the frontal 
margins of the eyes, cheeks and face white. Antennse dark. Arista feathered 
except the terminal one-fourth. 

Thorax. In <r dark grey, with poorly marked darker longitudinal stripes ; in ? lighter 
grey with the longitudinal darker stripes better marked, especially at the anterior 
part. There are long black bristles on the sides and on the scutellum. 

Wings. Clear, but slightly yellow near the base. Squama whitish and more opaque. 

Halteres hidden under squama. 

Legs. Black. 

Abdomen. In e bright yellow with a black median longitudinal band, of varying, 
width; in $ dark and grey markings. 

This fly frequently hibernates in country houses. 

The larvae live in excreta, especially horse manure. M.. 
corvina only lays 24 eggs, which are larger than those of the 
house-fly, and the larvae are said to develop very rapidly, so that 
the fly comes to maturity sooner than M. domestica^ thus 
counterbalancing the low power of fecundity. 


Calliphora erythrocephala Mg. The blow-fly or blue-bottle. 

This is a large stoutly built fly, of metallic dark blue colour^ 
which produces a loud buzzing sound during flight. (PI. 11 1 ^ 
fig. I.) 

Length, is mm. ; span of wings 15 mm. 

Head. The eyes, which are red, are close together* in the e being separated by an. 
area equal to one-tenth of the diameter of the head. In the ? they are separated 
by an area equal to one-third of the diameter of the head. The frontal stripe ia 
black, the frontal margins of the eyes and upper parts of the cheeks whitish. Thn 
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jimls reddish with black hairs. The upper portion of the antenna dark grey, the 
. lower joint and arista black. The upper portion of the arista is feathered, but 
the terminal one-fourth bare. 

Thorax, Bluish grey, with indistinct darker blue longitudinal markings, and covered 
with numerous short black hairs, and longer black bristles. The longest of these 
are situated on the scutellum (see PI. I, tig. 1). 

Wings, Cleaoi squama opaque, yellowish white, and covers the halteres which arc 
rather smtll. 

Legs, Black, and covered with hairs and bristles. Pulvilli prominent. 

Abdomen, Paler blue than thorax with darker blue, indistinct markings especially 
on second and third segments. The anterior three-quarters of each segment is 
covered by white pubescence. 


According to Hermes (1911), this fly is not greatly attracted 
to light It frequently enters houses, and is apt to lay its eggs 
on cold meat and other substances and to walk over any foods 
which may be exposed, stopping at intervals to suck the fluid 
parts. Outside the house it frequents decaying animal and 
vegetable matter and excrement on which it feeds and lays its 
eggs, and often visits fruit and meat exposed for sale. According 
to Porchinsky the female fly lays from 450 to 600 eggs. 


The egg measures 1*4 to 1*5 mm. in length, **and has the form of an elongated 
ellipsoid, which is smaller at its anterior and broader at its posterior end. Its long 
axis is slightly curved, so that its ventral surface is convex and its dorsal surface flat, 
or even slightly concave” (Lowne, 1895, p. 678). 

The liirva when full-grown measures 18 mm. and ** is a sofl-skinned, cylindrical, 
wedge shaped worm, gradually increasing in diameter from before backwards, and 
truncated behind obliquely, so that the posterior extremity exhibits a concave surface, 
which looks upwards and backwards, within which the great posterior spiracles are 
situated” (Lowne, p. 32). There are twelve well marked visible segments, the 
fourth to the tenth showing foot-pads beneath. Each segment has a thickened 
anterior border, covered by short recurved spines and sensory papillae. The spines 
apparently prevent a retrograde movement in burrowing.” The posterior end is 
surround^ by six pairs of tubercles, and a sev&ith pair is situated on the ventral 
surface posterior to the anus. PI. II, fig. 4. Before pupating the larva ceases to 
feed, generally seeks a place of safety, and becomes languid and motionless. Before 
resting they often burrow a short distance into the ground. The papas are barrel 
shaped and dull red in colour. 

According to Hewitt (1912, p. 48) the eggs hatch out “ from 
eight to twenty hours after deposition ” ; the larval life, composed 
of three stages, the first and second lasting twenty-four hours 
and the third six days, is passed in seven and a half to eight 
days, and the pupal stage lasts fourteen days. 
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Callipfiora vomitoria L. Blue-bottle. ‘ 

This fly very closely resembles C. erythrocephala in size, 
general shape and colouration. Only the points of difference 
will therefore be recorded. (PI. Ill, fig. 2.) 

'Head, Frontal stripe black with reddish tinge. Jowls black or dark grey with red 
hairs. 

Thorax. Dark blue with very indistinct markings except near the head, where there 
are three lighter patches. 

Ahdomm. Dark metallic blue without distinct markings. 

The habits of this species are similar to those of C. erythro- 
cephala, but the fly is not nearly so abundant. Both these flies 
may be attracted into dark places by odours. 

Both C. erythrocephala and C. vomitoria occasionally deposit 
their eggs in wounds in living animals, and more rarely in the 
nostrils (see Chapter XXII). 

According to Howard (1911, p. 254) a smaller species 
Pkonnio terreenovee Desv. is widespread in the United States, 
and is occasionally found in houses. 


Liicilia ccesar L. Green-bottle. 

This is a stoutly built fly resembling the blow-fly in general 
shape, but it is smaller, and its colour is shining metallic green. 
(PI. IV, fig. I.) 

length. 10 mm. Span of wings i8 mm. 

Head. In J the eyes, which are reddish, nearly meet below the vertex, but in the' 9 
are separated by an area equal to one-third of the width of the head. Frontal 
stripe black, frontal margin of eye and cheeks silvery white. Vibrissae laige. 
Antennse black ; arista feathered, black. 

Thorax. Metallic green, without markings, but covered with numerous very ^ort 
black hairs ; long black bristles especially at the sides, and at the posterior end 
of the scutellum. 

Wings. Clear ; squama opaque and yellowish white. Ilalteres small and covered 
by squama. 

, Le^. Black ; pulvilli well marked. 

AhdMfim. Metallic green, and covered with small black hairs; many long black 
bristles on terminal segments, especially on their posterior edges. 

This fly, which is the type of a common and widely dis.- 
. tWbuted family characterized by its shining metallic green or 
blue colour, is not very frequently found in houses. 
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t Hermes (iQii), who very carefully observed these flies, and 
made numerous experiments with them, came to the conclusion 
that they are more strongly attracted to light than many of the 
allied species, and hence if by chance one of these flies finds its 
way into the house, it soon escapes through an open window. 

Flies df this family are very commonly found about dead 
animals, especially stale fish, excreta and other decomposing 
substances. 


The are ** cylindrical, rounded at both ends and slightly curved, smooth and 
white.” Hermes states that they are deposited in irregular masses on the softer portions 
of decaying fish, etc., e.g. around the eyes, around the anus and nostrils, and on 
abrasiqns, and on the under sides of carcases. ** This is due to the presence of much 
liquid food at these particular portions, which the adults suck up while depositing the 
eggs.” The eggs are also laid on excreta and decaying matter of all kinds. Hewitt 
(1910, p. 361) says: **The chief breeding place on which I have found it in this 
country is on the backs of sheep. It is one of the destructive species of ‘ maggots * of 
sheep.” 

Lai'va hatch in from 8 — 18 hours. When the eggs have been laid on carcases 
» the young larvse at once eat into the softer parts, attacking the viscera, and later 
consuming the muscular portions.” For example an exposed " fish is eaten clean to 
skin and bone, the skin remaining as a mere shell ; this too would be eaten to the 
sc.ales were the entire surface sufficiently moist. This is evident because the portion 
of skin nearest the earth, where it is moist, is invariably eaten away, leaving a hole on 
the under side, which incidentally allows a concealed means of escape during migration.” 
The actual feeding period varies, according to Hermes (p. 54), from two to two and 
a half days and over. When full fed the larv« measure 10 — 11 mm. and very closely 
resemble those of C. erylhrocephala in size and general appearance. 

Hermes, studying the larva: living under natui'al conditions on dead fish cast up on 
the shore, states that before pupating the larvse migrate from the carcase on which 
they have been feeding. 

“ Migrating wholly depends on the food supply. If the fish is large enough, and 
the number of larvse is not too great, migration takes place in from one and a half 
to three days, during which time the larvae have reached their full growth. If the 
number of larvre is large in proportion to the fish, migration takes place earlier.” 

On leaving the remains, the larvae immediately burrow into the sand below or 
close to the fish. The great majority burrow just beneath, going down two to six 
inches into the sand and remaining there temporarily. This migration may take 
place at any time during the day or night, though the tactics vaiy for these periods. 
Burrowing temporarily just beneath the fish carcase during the day not only affords 
protection from the intense heat of the sun, but also from birds. On cloudy days when 
.inigiation sometimes takes place away from the fish, the sandpipers, in numbers, feed 

on the plump migrating larvae During the night, or when the sand is cooled, 

migration from beneath the remains takes place, and it is then that the larvae travel 
a greater distance — fifteen, twenty feet or over — and then again burrow, Larvae that 
were kept indoors in boxes were observed to repeat this performance sevecal ni|^to 
in succession, each time burrowing for the day. The sand in the laboratory was 
heated by the sun, yet the larvae followed the normal habit and were characteri8tkiifl|f' 
' aictlve at night.” 
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The interval between migration and pupation varies from two to four days or over. 
“With individuals reared indoors this interval varies with the degree of moisture — 

extreme moisture retarding pupation, as also does extreme dryness Temperature 

probably also affects this stage.” 

“The actual period of pupation is more constant — about eight days.” “In the 
region studied all the periods are generally quite regular, so that we may consider the 
period of development from the egg to the imago as covering about fifteen days, varying 
a day either way.” 

“ The emergence of the imagines from their pupal cases is interesting. With the 
great blistcr-like frontal sac, not unlike a tiny balloon attached to their heads, the 
case is burst and gradually the body is withdrawn much as a person might extricate 
himself from a closely fitting tube. All the while the Siind particles are thrown aside 
by the rhythmically inflated sac. Slowly, pull after pull, the imago passes upwards 
through the sand, and emerges at the surface. After a moment of rest, it starts for 
the nearest grass stem ; up which it crawls in apparent haste and there it remains to 
unfold its wings.” 

Hermes also made a number of observations on larvne which fed either naturally 
or under artificial conditions for varying times, and found that there was an optimum 
period. “From this point either w^ay the chances for pupation and emergence of 
adults diminish, most rapidly of course, at the extremes. The pupa cases of optimum 
forms and beyond are very chitinous, making a comparatively rigid shell, which affords 
the optimum of protection. On the other hand, the further below the optimum, the 
less rigid the case, until at the lowest extreme it is a mere flimsy covering. This 
shows that here the least possible energy is expended, while the greatest amount 
possible is stored up for the trying transformation from larva to imago.” 

The optimum feeding period is 6 o — 7a hours. After 54 hours’ feeding “pupation 
takes place readily and promptly and adults emerge in time, but are short of weight 
and small in size.’’ After 48 or 43 hours’ feeding the adults are still smaller. With 
36 hours’ feeding adults were small, and many died before the wings expanded. 
With less than 36 hours* feeding adults could not be raised (see Fig. 13, p. 14). 

As yet no comparable observations have been made on the habits of these larva: 
in places away from shores. 

This fly has been known to lay its eg^gs in neglected wounds 
in human beings. Under these conditions extensive sores, with 
great loss of tissue, may be caused by the larvai (see Chapter XXll). 

“Z. sericata Mg., is the well-known ‘Sheep maggot fly,* 
which in summer months is often a pest to farmers and flock- 
masters.** 


Pollenia riidis Fabr. The cluster fly. 

This is a rather sluggish stoutly built fly of reddish grey 
colour, a little larger than the house-fly, and often mistaken for 
it. The male is distinctly smaller than the female. (PI. IV, 
fig. 2.) 
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Length, 8 mm. ; span of wings 18 mm. 

Head, In the i the eyes almost meet, but arc scj^iralcil in the ? by an area equal to 
one-fourth of the diameter of the head. The frontal stripe is black ami the frontal 
margins of the eyes ami cheeks grey. Antcnn;e with upper joints yellow and 
terminal joint dark grey. Arista black and featheied. 

Thorax. Clothed with a thick layer of fine reddish yellow hair of considerable length 
giving it ^Velvety appearance. Numerous black bristles are also present. 

IVings, Clear, with slight smoky tinge. Squama opacpie and whitish. 

Legs, Black. 

Abdomen. Dark grey, with irregular lighter patches, altering with the angle of view. 
When at rest the wings are folded more closely together over the back than is the 
case with the house-fly. 

Thi.s fly frequents houses especially in the sprint^ and autumn, 
and is apt to collect in clusters in corners and crevices especially 
in rooms seldom occupied. Owing to their slow movements 
they are driven out of the house with difficulty, and arc said to 
emit an odour like honey when crushed. 

Very little seems to be known about the larvaj of this fly. 
Howard (p. 239) thinks they live in excreta and decomposing 
matter, but Keilin states that they are parasitic in certain earth 
worms. 


Muscina {Cyrtonenra) stahtlans Fallen. 

A broad, stoutly built fly resembling the house-fly and 
frequently mistaken for it. It is, however, larger and more 
robust in appearance. General colour grey. (PI. V, fig. i.) 


Length. 8 mm. ; span of wings 16 mm. 

Head, The eyes in the <J are close together, being separated by an area equal to one- 
ninth of tlie diameter of the head. In the ? ' hey are separated by an area equal 
to one-third of the diameter of the head. Fuaital stripe in <r black, in ? blackish 
brown. Ocellar triangle black with a lighter area round it. Frontal margins of 
eyes white, and cheeks grey. Upper segments of antenna: yellowish, terminal 
segment black. Arista black with bristles above and below. The general colour 
of the head is whitish grey, with a ‘shot* appearance. 

Thorax. Grey, marked with two median moderately distinct black stripes, and two 
lateral indistinct stripes. Scutellum grey. The thorax bears marked bristles, 
w'hich are larger on the scutellum. 

Wings. Clear ; the 4th longitudinal vein gradually bends upwards towards the third. 
Squama opaque, white. Ilalteres yellow. 

Legs. Rather slender and variable in colour ranging from “reddish gold to dirty 
orange and black in colour.*’ 

Abdomen, Very dark grey with lighter markings. 
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Ky '-: This fly is usually found near houses in the early sinihme^!i 
the house-fly appears in great numbers. It is cothmoQ : 

Europe and the United States, It is not very 
common in houses, Howard (1911, p. 248) only finding 3)^ 

A .;amongst 23,087 flies collected in dining rooms and. kitchens ih’ 
different parts of the United States. * 

/ < Howard (p. 249) thinks “this fly is one of the dangerous 
A occasional inhabitants of houses, not only because it may breed 
. in human excreta, but because it is greatly attracted to this 
substance when it chances to be deposited in the open." 


The full-grown ld 9 va is 1 1 mm. long and creamy white. “ The anterior spiracular 
processes are five lobed and are like hands from which the fingers have been amputated 
at the first joint. The posterior spiracles are round and enclose three triangular 
shaped areas, each containing a slit-like aperture** (Hewitt, ipio). The life-cycle 
occupies from five to six weeks. 


The larvae live in all kinds of decaying vegetable matter 
and also in growing vegetables. They have also been found in 
excrement and in the remains of insects. They occasionally 
cause intestinal myiasis in man. 


SUmos^s cakitram. The stable fly or bitii^; house-fly. 

This fly is grey in colour, about the size of the house-fly, and 
is very frequently mistaken for it It is more stoutly built, and 
may be easily distinguished by the appearance of its proboscis, 
which is modified into an awl-like structure, adapted for piercihg 
and sucking. In the resting position the wings are held raUmr 
widdly apart. It has only been included in this list because it 
b so commonly mistaken for the house-fly, which - is therejfore 
dften accused of being able to bite. (PL V, fig. 2.) 

l^gik, 7 mm. ; span of wings i6 mm. 

JSittui. The eyes in the e are separated by an area equal to one-quarter the diam^eir 
of the head, and in the 7 by an area equal to one-third. The frontal stripeis tdahk, /: 
and the frontal margins of the orbit and cheeks silvery white. The pcoboscia ) 
black and slender and projects horizontally in fix>nt of the head, b^g yi^hie': 
fiom above when the fly is at rest The antennx are black, and the i^staa 
bristles on the upper side only. . fivv - 

Tknmx, Dark grey, marked by four ccmspicuous blackish longitudinal •trjpei.^^^^^ T^ 
scutellum is paler, but has a small dark transverse patch on its upper bcudey* ; . 
;;;; There are many long bristles on the thorax and scutellum. 



I'ig. r. 

A/uscinn stalmlans, male ( x 3). Antenna. Female head, dorsal view. 
Natural size, resting position. 



Stable fly, Slomoxys calcilnins ( x 5). Antenna. Natural size, resting position. 



Fig- 3* 

Side view of head of Stable fly ; A, proboscis in resting position ; B, proboscis ef tended. 
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Wifigs. Clear. The end of the 4th longitudinal vein is bent up, but not so sharply 
^ as in the house-fly, so that its termination is distinctly separated from that of the 
vein above it. Squama opaque, white. Halteres rather long and partly covered 
by the squamm. 

l4gs* Black. Pulvilli rather marked. 

Abdomen, Grey, and without ochraceous-buflf patches, but spotted with clove brown, 
the spots being usually more conspicuous in the % . There are three conspicuous 
spots, onegnedian and two lateral, on the second and third segments, and one 
median spot on the fourth. 

This fly is very widely distributed, being found in Europe, 
North, Central and South America, and parts of Asia and Africa. 
It is an outdoor fly which loves the sun, and may often be seen 
resting on doors, paling, etc., exposed to its full glare. Both 
» sexes suck blood and attack both men and animals. It is very 
common in stables and cow sheds, and is not infrequently found 
in country houses in the summer and autumn, especially in wet 
weather, but is not attracted to food. Although it frequents 
stable manure, it is probably not an important agent in dis- 
tributing the organisms of intestinal diseases. 

The egg is like that of the house-fly and is i mm, in length. The eggs are usually 
laid in irregular heaps, and the average number deposited is about sixty. 

The laroa are very like those of the house-fly, but can be distinguished *'by the 
plates on the posterior end of the body bearing respiratory apertures being much 
smaller and circular (instead of the inner side of each plate being straight), and from 
four to six times as far apart, with the openings straight instead of sinuous.” 

The pupa is chestnut brown, barrel shaped, with the front end somewhat pointed ; 
** precisely similar in geneiul appearance to pupa of M, chmesiica, but can be 
distinguished by size and distance between posterior respiratory plates of larva which 
are still visible ” (Austen, 1909). 

The eggs hatch out in two to three days, and the larvae, 
which usually live on horse manure, are full-fed in fourteen to 
twenty-one days under favourable conditions. According to 
Newstead the absence of excessive moisture and the admission of 
a little light materially retard development, which then extends 
over a period of thirty-one to seventy-eight days. The pupal 
K stage lasts nine to thirteen days. The development of this 
species is therefore slower than that of the house-fly. Newstead 
is of opinion that the winter is passed chiefly in the pupal 
condition. 
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Fannia {Homalomyia) canicularis L. The lesser house-fly. • 

This fly in general appearance closely resembles the house- 
fly {M, domestica), but is smaller and more slender in build, and 
can be easily distinguished by the fact that the 4th longitudinal 
vein of the wing does not bend upwards towards t)^e 3rd vein, • 
but runs straight to the edge of the wing. (PI. VI, fig. i.) 

Length, 6 mm. ; span of wings 12 mm. 

LfeaL In Ihe <r the eyes, which arc reddish, are close together, being separated by a 
space equal to one*sevenlh of the diameter of the head. In the ? they are 
separated by an area equal to one-third the diameter of the head. The frontal 
stripe is black, but the frontal margins of the eyes and cheeks are silvery w'hite in • 
the <r, and grey in the 9 . The antennDc are blackish grey, with non-feathered 
aristae. The palps are black. 

Thorax. Blackish grey, with three plainly marked longitudinal black stripes in the 
9 . In the these stripes are indistinct. The scutcllum is grey and bears long 
bristles. 

Wings. Clear. The end of the 4th longitudinal vein is parallel to the vein above it, 
not bent up. In the resting position the tips of the wings are closer together than 
in the house-fly, thus increasing the nariower appearance of the insect. Squama 
large and white ; halteres yellow. 

Legs. Black. The femora of tlic middle legs bear com])'like bristles beneath (Fig. 
« 4 )* 

Abdomen. Five segments visible. Narrow and tapering, dark brown in colour, and 
has ochraceous-buff patches on each side of the basal half in the <f , but in the 
9 is generally uniformly greenish. In the <r the buff areas when seen against 
the light, as on a window-pane, are transparent. In the 9 the abdomen is more 
pyriform than in the <f. 

This fly, which is common in Europe and in America, appears 
in the house before the true house-fly and may be found in May 
and June. Later it is displaced by the house-fly. “The males 
accompanied by a varying number of females may frequently be 
observed flying round chandeliens, etc., in the living rooms and 
bedrooms of houses, in a characteristic, jerky and hovering 
manner” (Hewitt, 1912, p. 40). Next to the house-fly, it is the 
fly most commonly found in houses. 

Food brought into a room does not greatly attract these 
insects, which often contfnue to fly about near the ceiling without * 
making any attempt to settle on it. 

Although this fly is undoubtedly capable of carrying disease 
germs, and frequents excrement, it is from its indoor habits 
probably much less dangerous than the house-fly or blow-fly. 
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Proportion of sexes, “ Great disparity in the proportion of 
*inales to females is found in this species as it occurs in houses. 
Hamer showed in 1909 that the males constitute from 75 to 85 
per cent, of the total flies of this species caught in balloon traps 
and on fly papers. This, however, does not indicate a disparity 
• in the proij^rtion of males to females in the species, as I have 
found that the females are more common out-of-doors, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the breeding places** (Hewitt, IX, 1912, 
p. 163). 



Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 

Fig. 13. Larva of F. canicuhris, (From TTewilt, Report fo Local Government Boards 
1912, reduced by one-h.ilf.) 

Fig. 14. Part of right middle femur and tibia of F, eanictilaris. (From Hewitt, 
19H.) 


The eggs are white and cylindrically oval. 

“ The larva is wholly different from that of Pf. domestica ; its body being provided 
with a number of appendages or spinifcroiis processes. 'I'licse arc arranged in three 
pairs of longitudinal series and there arc in addition two pairs of series of smaller 
processes. 

“The body is compressed dorso-ventrally and the surface is roughened in character 
and in places spiniferous. It consists of twelve segments, of which the first, or pseudo- 
cephalic segment, is often withdrawn into the second or prothoracic segment. The 
posterior end of the body is very obliquely truncate. The full-grown larva measures 
5 to 6 mm. in length. The three series of pairs of spiniferous flagelliform processes, 
or appendages, are arranged as follows : A dorsal series consisting of ten pairs of 
processes commencing with an antenna-like pair of processes at the anterior border of 



^ p^thm^ic segment II) end slightly inerea^ in 

; A iat^o-dorsal series of ten pairs of processes which commences on segment III aad^ 
IS continued to the posterior end of the body. A latero^ventral series,^ which eoiaii-' ; 
mences on segment III and is continued posteriorly. These flageltifbrm processes are 
Sptniferous, the spines being well developed at the bases of the processes and gradually 
^^reasing in size distally. The twelfth or anal segment is provided with three paiiu ; 
of these processes of unequal size ; the anterior pair is the longest on the body and the. 
intermediate pair is shorter. o t; 

V <« There is a series of paii*s of small, almost sessile branched appendages near and ; 
Rightly posterior to the bases of the latero-dorsal appendages. Each of these processes 
has three or four branches^ and they carry a small nucleiform organ, which Chevril 
(1909) has also described. . ^ 

“ On the ventral surface of the body and extending posteriorly from segment III 
there is to be found a series of pairs of small spiniferous papilloe. Between these there 
is on each segment a transverse row of four groups of spines. 

** The anterior I or prothoracic spiracular processes have usually seven finger-like 
lobes, though the number may vary from five to eight, and between the second and third 
lobes there appears to be a small stigmatic organ. The posterior spiracular processes 
have a tri-loW appearance, but a close examination reveals their four-lobed character; 
a stigmatic orifice is situated at the extremity of each lobe. 

** The spiny chameter of the ilagelliform appendages and lx>dy of the larva cause 
particles of dirt to adhere readily to the bodies and appendages of the larvae. In con- • 
sequence the larvae have a dirty appearance and their external features are hidden by 
the accumulated particles of dirt and filth adhering to them.” 

** In changing into the pupa^ the cephalic region is retracted and the length of the 
larva is thereby decreased. The larval skin, with its covering of dirt particles, forms * 
the co-arctate pupal case” (Hewitt, ix, 1911). 

1 

Breeding habits. "The breeding habits of this species are 
somewhat similar to those of the house-ily, M. domesHca, The 
larvm breed in decaying and fermenting vegetable and animal 
matter and also in excrementous matter,” They have also been 
found in caterpillars, snails, old cheese, humble-bees* neste, and 
pigeon nests, and on sugar beet and stalks of rape. They are - 
also not infrequently found in rotting grass. Occasionally they 
cause intestinal myiasis in man (Chapter XXll). 

. “The larval period may extend over a week or it may !a3t 
for three or four weeks, if the substances in which the larvae are 
feeding become rather dry,” " The pupal stage extends over a . 
p^od of seven to twenty-one days or longer” and it.isvnot ' 
unlikely that the winter is passed in the pupal state. 

The larval stages may found between May and Octb^\^' 



Plate VI 



Kijr. I. 

Lesser house-fly, Faunia ainkuiaris, male ( x 3). Antenna. 
Natural size, resting i>osilion. 



Fig. 2. 

Latrine fly, Faunia scalaris^ male ( x 3). Antenna. Head of female, dorsal view. 
Natural size, resting position. 



Fig. 3- 

Flesh fly, Sarcophaga carnaria, female ( x 3). Antenna. 
Natural size, resting position. 
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Fannia {Homalomyia) scalaris Fab. The latrine fly. 


This species very closely resembles the lesser house-fly, and 
is probably often mistaken for it “The abdomens of both 
species are conical, but the basal segments of the abdomen of. 
\F. caniculaffis are partially translucent and the abdomen of 
F, scalaris is black overspread with bluish grey ; the mid-tibias 
-of the latter species bear a distinct tubercle which is not found 
in F. canicularis'' (Hewitt, IX, 1912, p. 162), (PJ. VI, fig. 2.) 


Lengths 6 mm. ; span of wings ii mm. 

Head* In the i the eyes almost meet, but in the $ are separated by an area equal 
to one-third of the diameter of the head. The frontal stripe is dark brown and 
the orbital margins and cheeks white. The antennre are blackish grey, with non- 
feathered arista. 

Thorax, Dark grey with indistinct darker longitudinal stripes in the s . In the 9 
the stripes are moderately distinct. The thorax and scutellum bear long bristles. 

Wings, Clear, and similar to those of F, canicularis. 

Legs, Black. The middle femur is swollen ventrally, and bears on its broader side 
a group of brush-like bristles. The middle tibia bears a distinct tubercle. (Fig. 
i«.) 

Abdomen, In the i it is very dark and has a darker median longitudinal band. In 
the % it is almost uniform dark brown. Yellow transparent patches are not 
present in either sex. 


"The habits of this species are very similar to those of 
F. caniciilaris^ but it prefers excremeiitous matter as a nidus for 
the eggs and is very commonly found breeding in hum^n 
excrement.” The larvae are often found in privies when the 
excrement is in a semi-liquid condition and on rubbish tips when 
it is mixed with ashes and clinker. They have also been fount} 
in mushrooms and in rotting fungus. Occasionally they are the 
cause of intestinal myiasis in man (Chapter XXII). 

The nKff are white and cylindrically oval. 

**The larva of this species has a general resemblance to that of F, eameularlf, 
but a closer examination will reveal very marked differences and a . number ^ 
distinguishing characters. In shape it is very similar to the larva of F, eanienlariSf 
tieihg compressed dorso-ventrally. The appendages or processes, however, are very 
^ifferentV The pair of antenna-like processes at the anterior and upper edge of Ibe 
tffothoracic (second) segment are much shorter than those of F, canicularis^ as vrill 
be seen from the 6 gure ( 15 ), where they are shown dorsal to the oral lobes. On the ■ 
dorsal side of the larva, from segment 111 to segment XI, is a series of nine plan of ' 
j^brt and somewhat thick processes of a very spiny character; the first two paiie\ ^ 
t^ng little more than spinous tubercles. As the processes of the third segment diflhr ./ 
fiom the succeeding segment, they may be mentioned separately. There is g Ofi. ,: 
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latero'dorsal processes bearing spines. Ventral and slightly anterior to the base of^ 
each of these processes is a small spiniferous papilla. A short spinous latero-ventral 
appendage is situated slightly more posteriorly. Viewed from above the larva is seen 
to be surrounded by a fringe of feather-like processes. Segments IV to XI are each 
provided with a pair of pinnate latero-dorsal processes which gradually increase in 
size posteriorly. Three pairs of these pinnate processes surround the obliquely 
truncate dorsal surface of the twelfth segment. Situated laterally ai)d ventral to the 
series of pinnate processes is a series of latero- ventral processes which tre spinous, but 
much less pinnate and shorter than the latero-ventral series. The latero-ventral 
processes of segment XII are situated more ventrally than those of the preceding 
segments and their usual place is taken by a small group of spines. Posterior to the 
base of each of the latero-dorsal processes of segments V to XI is a small branched 
process. 



Fig. 15. Fig. 16. 


Fig. 15. I.arva of F. scalaris. (From Hewitt, Report to Local Government Boards 
1911, reduced by one-half.) 

Fig. 16. Part of right middle femur and tibia of F, scalaris. (From Hewitt, 191a.) 

“On the ventral side of the larva, extending from segments VI to XI there is a 
series of pairs of small spiniferous papillm, each of which is situated at the end of a 
transverse row of spines. Posterior to this transverse row of spines there is a shorter 
row of spines, divided into four groups. The anterior, or prothoracic, spiracular 
processes are six or eight lobed ; the usual number of lobes being seven. The posterior 
spiracular processes are very similar to those of F. canictdaris. 

** The feathery character of the processes of F. scalaris is probably associated with 
the fact that the larvae usually live in substances of a semi-liquid character when such 
processes will be more advantageous than those of F. canicularis for life in such a 
medium ” (Hewitt, ix, 1912). 

Prior to pupation the larva leaves the moist situation for one of a drier characteri 
and the pupation is similar to that of F. canicularis.** 
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» The larvae emerge about eighteen hours after the eggs are 
deposited and become full-fed in six to twelve days. The pupal 
stage lasts nine days or more. 


^ Aiithomyia radicnm. The root fly. 

Many species of the Anthomyidae occasionally find their way 
into houses. They are mostly dull, obscurely marked flics about 
the size of F, canictilaris^ with non-fcathcred arista and straight 
4 th longitudinal veins. The larvae feed on vegetable matter or 
excrement and the adults frequent these substances. One of the 
commonest is A, radicum. 


Sarcophaga carnaria Tv. The flesh fly. 

A large hairy, thick-set but relatively rather elongated fly, 
with thick legs ; about the size of a blow-fly, but having a grey 
striped and chequered appearance. (PI. VI, fig. 3 .) 

Length, 15 mm. ; span of wings 22 mm. 

head. Viewed from above has a triangular appearance. The eyes reddish, in the rf 
separated by one-fifth and in the ? by one-fourth the diameter of the head. 
Frontal stripe black. Frontal margins of eyes shining white or slightly yellow. 
Cheeks and face white. Antennse black. 

Thorax. Grey with three well-marked broad longitudinal dark stripes. At each side 
of the middle stripe is a very narrow dark stripe. Numerous long black bristles 
on the thorax and scutellum. 

Wings, Transparent. Squama large, opaque, white. Ilaltcres small. 
l^gs. Black, thick and with numerous bristles. Pulvilli very marked. 

Abdomen. Grey and black with distinct chequered appearance, the marking varying 
when the insect is view'ed in different lights. All segments, but especially the last 
tw'o, have well-marked black bristles on their posterior margins. 

The whole body has a very hairy appearance. 

This species is widespread and common in Europe and 
Australia, and is not infrequently found in houses. It does 
not occur in the United States. In the United States two 
other species are common, a large one, .S', sarracenia Riley, 
and a smaller one, 5. assidua Walker, about the size of a 
house-fly. These flies detect the presence of food in a remark- 
ably short time “and this can only be accounted for on the 
assumption of a very acute sense of smell. Comparatively 
fresh fish were exposed, on the shore of L. Erie, N. America, and in 

3-2 . 
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' ten or fifteen minutes many flies were hovering abbut the 
:? iLiid some eggs had already been deposited. That the CQmpouri<i' 
: :eyes so prominent in the . Sarcophagidm are of importance la 
orientation we are reasonably certain. If these insects were 
deprived of their eyesight, food would probably be found with 
} difiSculty. In several cases the eyes of Sarcopkagk sarracenuf 
:were painted with India ink, affecting the flies in a manner 
similar to that of animals whose semicircular canals are disturbed. 
;^rientation was almost completely lost for a time. On placing 
the individuals on their backs they were barely able to right 
themselves after frantically using both legs and wings. They 
crawled about on the table in an aimless manner, or on the 
writer’s fingers. After a few minutes they flew slowly away, 
buzzing noisily, passing over several pieces of fish placed on the 
table. Their flight was directed towards a window which they 
struck with a thud. From this it would seem that light was not 
perfectly excluded. No doubt much of the disturbance was due 
to the penetration of the India ink” (Hermes, I, 1907, p. 49). 

Many species, of the Sarcophagida are viviparous, producing 
numerous small maggots at birth. The larvae live in filth and 
carrion of all kinds, and have also been found in wounds and 
in the nasal passages and intestines of man. They resemble the 
larvae of Chrysomyia (Chap, xxil), the segments being separated 
by well-marked constrictfons, but the spines on the segments 
are very minute. 

The flies are greatly attracted to putrefying animal remains 
and excreta, and frequently settle on food, which they may infect 
occasionally with disease producing bacteria. 

Sepsis punctum Meig. Dung fly. 

A small glistening black or violet, slender fly, resembling the 
Cheese (PI. VII, fig. i.) 

Lmgth. 4—5 mm. ; span of wings 8 mm. 

Head, Round, deep violet in colour, and as broad as the thorax. The are 
separated by an area equal to half the diameter of the head. There are sti;^g 
bristles on the vertex. Cheeks and face dark yellow. Antennse dark 
^ with the terminal joint swoHen and the arista bare. 

\ tikerax. Brighter coloured than head, with three longitudinal lines produced by 
of minute hairs ; 'strong laterally direct^ bristles on thorax and seutdlottii 
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WtMgt. Clear, with smoky patch near the tip. Squama small. Halteres relatively 
large and knob flattened dorso-ventrally. 

Legs. Yellow, but last joint of tarsus Tibise show several stout spines. 

Abdomtn, Shining violet, with four distinct visible segments. One pair of marked 
dorso-lateral bristles on second and fourth segments, and two pairs on third 
segment. 

• 

This fly is not infrequently found in houses, but as a rule 
stays on the windows and is not attracted to food. It breeds in 
excreta of various kinds. 


Piophila casei L. The cheese fly. 

A small, shining black, elongated fly, with transparent 
iridescent wings. (PI. VII, fig. 2.) 

Length, 4 mm. ; span of wings 8 mm. 

Head, Globular, eyes separated by an area equal to half the diameter of the head. 
Frons and vertex black, cheeks and face yellow. Antennse yellow with black 
non-feathered aristoe. 

Thorax. Black with a few bristles. 

Wings. Very transparent. Squama small and rather more opaque. 

Legs. Femur dark, tibia proximal part yellow, distal portion black, tarsus yellow 
except two terminal joints which are dark. 

Abdomen. Very dark, with well-marked segments. 

The fly is not uncommonly found in houses. It runs actively 
and is quick of flight. 

“The larva;, commonly called cheese-skippers, live in cheese, 
ham, bacon, and any fatty material and do much damage. The 
cheese fly, under ordinary circumstances, is not a dangerous 
species, but it is well to remember that not only has it been 
reared from dead bodies, but that it is also attracted to 
excreta of all kinds” (Howard, 1911, p, 251). Austen records 
a case of myiasis of the nasal cavity due to the larvae of this fly 
(1912, p. 13). 


Scatophaga stercoraria L. The yellow dung fly. 

This is an active, rather slender fly. The male is bright 
yellow and the female dull brownish yellow. (PI. VIII.) 

Length, 8 mm. ; span of wings 18 mm. 

Head. Globular, eyes browu and separated in both sexes by an area equal to half 
the width of the head. Frontal stripe rich yellowish brown in d > dull yellow 





[ .; ill t* Frontal maiiKihs of orbits, cheolcs fscoyellow. Fadnl biiAkl 
V V marked. Antennas dark brown, arista bare eacept the upper third which is 

In s yellowish brown, marked with longitudinal stripes. Below the wir^ 
are numerous bright yeljiow hairs, and on the dorsal side and scntellum many long 
black bristles. In $ colour darker, stripes more plainly marked, and hair below 
; f wings absent. 

Clear, but slightly yellow; anterior cross vein very distinct, with slight 
smoky colouration round it. Squama small. Halteres long and distinct and nbt 
covered by squama. 

I4!gs. Femur brownish yellow, and covered with long yellow hair; other parts 
yellow and not hairy in In S femur dark and clothed with a few dark 
hairs. 

Ahdanien^ In J bright yellow and very hairy. The most prominent hairs are 
arranged in fringes on the* posterior margins of the segments. In $ yellowish 
brown, and not hairy. 


This fly may often be seen in large numbers on animal 
excreta, especially cow dung. It also frequents flowers, and is 
predaceous, attacking various species of flics. It is rarely found 
in town houses, but very frequently finds its way into country 
houses and farm buildings. 

The larvse live in animal excreta, and the pupae are also 
found in this material. Probably this insect, which is not 
attracted to food, plays little or no part in the spread of disease 
producing bacteria. 


Drosophila ftmstranim. Fruit fly. 

A very small pale yellow fly. (PI. IX, fig. i.) 

Lmgih* 3 mm. ; span of wings 6 mm. 

fftad. Round and as broad as thorax. Eyes reddish. Frons, cheeks and face pale 
yellow. Bristles on vertex and frontal margin of orbit very marked. Antenna 
yellow, terminal joint swollenj and arista with upper and lower bristles. 

Thorax, Darker yellow, with lines of very minute hairs ; some bristles later^ly and 
onscutellum. 

\ Wings* Clear, with peculiar venation. Halteres large and broadly expanded^ 

' Pale yellow. 

Mdsmen* Pale yellow, with some bristles of medium length. 

"The species of this family are always small, seldom exceed.' 
CJnir a length of 5 to 6 mm., and usually from one to three ; of 
rather plump appearance, giving a feeling of coldniess to ^ 
.fingers when grasped. The bristles of the front are usually 
‘^nspicuous, but the body is without haim’V(Williston, 
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Flies of this family are greatly attracted to fruit and jam, and 
are often found in great numbe^ round cider-presses and packing 
houses and in orchards. Barrows (1907) tested the reaction of 
these flies, particularly D. ampelophila Loew., to substances com-^ 
monly found in fermenting fruits, such as ethyl alcohol, acetic and 
lactic acids/acetic ether and mixtures of them. " The intensity of 
concentration was known in each, an important consideration in 
such work. It was found that the optimum strength of ethyl 
alcohol and acetic acid was 20 and $ per cent, respectively. It 
was further ascertained that cider vinegar, fermented cider and 
California sherry contain alcohol and acetic acid in per cents, 
very close to the optimum strength. By experiment it was next 
determined that the sense of smell, by means of which the food 
is found, is located in the terminal segment of the fly’s antenna.*’ 

The larvaj of most species feed on decaying vegetation, but 
“ they are nearly all attracted to excreta, and some of them breed 
in human excrement** (Howard, 1911, p. 252). Consequently 
these small flies may at times carry dangerous bacteria and 
contaminate foods. 


PsychodidcB, Owl midges or moth flies. 

Minute moth-like flies, very commonly found on windows in 
houses. The wings are very large and broad in proportion to 
the size of the body, and when the insect is at rest slope in 
a roof-like manner. (PI. IX, flg. 2.) 

In the species illustrated the ground colour is dark grey with 
lighter patches. Body and wings covered with long fine hairs. 

Length, 9*3 mm. ; span of wings 6 mm. 

Head, Eyes nearly meeting below vertex. There is a tuft of long white hairs below 
the antennae, which are as long as the body, and consist of twelve well-marked 
oval joints clothed with hair. 

Thorax, Covered with greyish white hairs, especially at the sides. 

Wings, With peculiar straight venation, covered with grey and black hairs arranged 
in double rows along the veins. The borders are also very hairy. 

Legs, Clothed with black and white hairs arranged in bands. 

Abdomen, The segments are well marked and clothed with long hairs. 

Some of these flies of the genus Phlebotomus occurring in 
Southern Europe are blood-suckers and transmit a disease known 
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as ** Three-day’ fever,” but the species found in this country are/ 
^libn-bititig flies. Newstead (1907, p. 22) states that in Liverpool 
the larva of P. phalanoides ** was comnion in human feces and 
many examples of the flies were bred from this material. It is 
also common in putrid sewage matter.” , ^ 

The flies are common in houses from March ohwards, and 
judging from their habits may occasionally carry disease pro- 
ducing bacteria. 


Scenopinus fenestralis L. The window fly. 

This is a long, narrow, black fly with a hump-backed appear- * 
ance. The abdomen is relatively very long and flattened, and 
shows well-marked segments. It is often found on windows, 
especially in out-houses, and is not very active. (PL IX, fig. 3.) 

■ Length. 6 mm. ; span of wings lo mm. 

Head, Semicircular, and well separated from thorax. The frons and vertex are almost , 
flush with the eyes, or so slightly sunk that the eyes cannot be termed bulging. The 
eyes in the are almost touching, in the 9 separated by an area equal to one- 
fifth the width of the head. Cheeks and face, which is very broad but short, are 
quite bare, and very dark grey in colour. Antennee are three jointed, and close 
together at the base. The basal joints are short, but the third joint is elongated 
and bent downwards and bears no distinct arista. 

TAorax* Dull black, almost shagreened, and has no bristles. It is flattened on the 
surface, but the insect appears, hump-backed because the head is depressed. 

Wings, Clear, but slightly yellow, with peculiar simple venation. Squama small. 
Halteres very long and with an oval knobbed termination, which is very variable 
in colour ** being sometimes all clear white, but often white on the under side of 
the knob ” or dark grey. 

JLtgs, Yellowish, sometimes with dark markings. The terminal joints of the tarsus 
dark. 

Abdomen, Shining black and flattened, with seven well-marked segments, each of 
which has a transverse channel across its middle. The second segment bears 
peculiar oval pitted areas. Ovipositor in ? concealed. 

** The larva is long, white, and snake-like in shape with a dark head. It apparently 
has many segments to the body, since each of the abdominal segments is divided by a 
strong constriction” (Howard, 1911, p. a6o). 

“The larva was at one time supposed to feed on stable 
clothing and old carpets, especially, when thrown into e heap 
and neglected, whence the perfect insect obtained the name of 
5*^<arpet fly.’ It is now however known to be predaceous ahd 
" to feed on the larva of the clothes moth {Tinea pellienella) xa of 



Plate IX 



Fruit fly, Drosophila fenestrarum (x8). Antenna. Natural size. 



Fig. 2. 


Owl midge or moth fly, Psychoda sp. ( x 8). Antenna. Natural size» resting position. 



fig- 3- 

Wndow fly, Semopinus fenestraKs, female ( x 5). Antenna. Natural size. 
Oval pitted area on second abdominal segment ( x 30). 
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the PulicidtB (fleas) which are the real culprits, and consequently 
it is a benefactor instead of being injurious*’ (Verrall, 1909, 
p. 600). 

From its habits it is very unlikely that this fly transmits 
disease. ^ 

The larvae of all the species mentioned except P, rudis and 
5 . fenestralis feed on animal and human excreta, carrion and 
decaying vegetable matter, and the flies frequent these substances, 
and consequently carry putrefactive and faical bacteria both in 
and on their bodies. 

Further information on the relation of the sexes to the 
materials mentioned is given in Chapter vil, and a list of the 
species which breed in or frequent human excrement in 
Chapter XXVX. 


CHAPTER III 

LIFE-HISTORY OF THE HOUSE-FLY {M, DOMESTICA) 

The description of the life-history of the house-fly given in 
this chapter is mainly taken from Newstead’s (1907) account of 
his very careful study of the subject in the city of Liverpool. 

“The eggs are laid in small irregular clusters, or in large 
collective masses consisting of many thousands of individual 
eggs. They are almost invariabh on or in such substances as 
will provide food for the larvaj or maggots. They are usually 
placed in narrow crevices near the surface, but, occasionally, also 
at a distance of four to six inches below the surface, the favourite 
spots in all cases being fermenting vegetable matter or the 
refuse lying immediately over such materials, or in refuse that is 
likely to ferment. They are often laid, however, on materials 
which do not ferment, and in all such cases (in this country at 
least) the developmental cycle is greatly prolonged.** 

“The eggs are pure white, and present a highly polished 
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|ujr^l<ce due to the clear, viscous substance with which they are < 
coated." Each egg is about i mm. (j^inch) 
in length, cylindrically oval, and slightly 
curved in its long axis, and somewhat 
broader at one end than at the other 
(anterior end). The extreifiities are 
rounded, and along the concave dorsal side 
run two distinct, nearly parallel, rib-like 
thickenings. Under a high power of the 
microscope the polished surface appears to 
be covered with minute hexagonal markings. 

“ The number of eggs laid by a single 
dy averages from 120 to 140. More than 
one batch may be laid during the life of 
the fly." Howard (191 1, p. 18) says that as many as four batches 
may be laid. 

“The larvae or maggots hatch out from the eggs in periods 
varying from eight hours to three or four days; the average 
time may be given as twelve hours, but when laid in fermenting 
materials the incubation period is reduced to a minimum of 
eight to twelve hours." 

“ The time of hatching varies according to the temperature. 
With a temperature of 25® C. to 35* C, the larvx hatch out in 
8 — 12 hours after the deposition of the eggs ; at a temperature of 
15 — 20® C. it takes 24 hours, and if kept as low as 10° C. two or 
three days elapse before the larvae emerge.” 

Hewitt (1908, p. 506) has carefully observed the hatching of 
the eggs andt described the process as follows : “ A minute split 
appeared at the anterior end of the dorsal side to the outside of 
one of the ribs^ this split was continued posteriorly and the 
larva crawled out, the walls of the chorion (egg-shell) collapsing 
after its emeigence." 

“The young larva as it issues from the egg is a slender 
creature tapering from the blunt, round hinder end to the pointed 
head end. It is glistening white in colour and only about 3 mm. 
(^.inch) in length. It is extremely active and burrows at once 
into the substance upon which the egg from which it has been 
■ hatched had been laid, rapidly disappearing from sight In the 
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.course of its growth it casts its skin twice, and therefore passes 
through three distinct stages of growth. In the first stage the 
anal spiracles, or breathing hol«!,%n the l^t segment, are con- 
tained in a heart-shaped aperture. After the first molt these 
spiracles issue in two slits, and after the second molt there are 
•three winding slits" (Howard, 1911, p. 20). 

The first stage usually occupies 24 to 36 hours, but may last 
as long as three or four days. The second stage lasts between 
24 hours and several days. 

“The full-grown larva is a creamy white legless maggot 
measuring 12 mm. inch) in length. It is slender and tapering 



Fig. 18. Full-grown larva of house-fly; greatly enlaiged; upper figure, side view; 
lower, view of under surface ; middle figure, anal spiracle still more enlarged. 
(From Howard, 1911, Fig. 7, p. 22 ,) 


in front, large and terminating bluntly behind. Twelve distinct 
segments can be recognized ; in reality there are thirteen, the 
second segment being of a double nature"' (Hewitt, 1912, p. 22). 
The body gradually tapers off from the middle to the anterior 
end where it terminates in a pair of oral lobes, each of which 
bears two small sensory tubercles. The mouth opens on the under 
side of and between the oral lobes, which can be withdrawn into 
the succeeding segment. Above the orifice of the mouth there 
projects from between the oral lobes a black hook-shaped process. 

This is part of the skeleton of the larval head, and is used in 


|#c!dnM>on, and also in tearing up the food Whjb;6 is 
Aisdihi-fluid form, the solid portions, such as sniah piece$cd^ 
f^w, etc., not being taken into the mouth. At dto sides ordhO': 
second .segment is seen a pair of golden &n»shaped bi^ans, each 
having six to eight lobes or rays. These are jthe anterior, 
spiracles, through. which air is taken into the respiratory tubes" 
pf the larva.” 

"A second pair of eye-like spiracles, the posterior spiracles, 
is found in the middle of the obliquely blunt posterior end of 
the larva. Each of these consists of a black chitinous rit^ 
enclosing three sinuous slits through which air passes into small 
chambers at the ends of the pair of thick longitudinal respiratory • 
tubes. On the. ventral surface of the larva at the anterior edge 
of each of the sixth to twelfth body segments is a crescentic 
shaped pad covered with short recurved spines. These locomotory 
pads take the place of legs and are used by the larva in con- 
junction with the mouth-hook in travelling backwards and 
forwards. The anus is situated between two prominent lobes on 
the ventral side of the terminal segment The larva is covered 
by a thin cuticiilar integument through which the internal organs 
may be observed in younger larvae. As the larva becomes 
mature, the growth of the fat tissues gives it a creamy appear- 
ance and the internal organs are obscured ” (Hewitt, 1912, p. 23). 

Newstead (p. 14), from his experience of the larva in Liver- 
pool, says “it is essentially a v^etable feeder ; animal matter is 
eaten only, so far as one has been' able to gather, when in the 
form of human faeces. It was never found feeding on the 
carcases of dead cats and dogs, or on bird and fish remains.” 
Hewitt (1908, p. 499) however successfully reared larvae in 
^horse-manure, cow-dung, fowl-dung, both as isolated faeces arid 
Jn aishes containing or contaminated with excrement obteined 
from ash-pits attached to privy-middens, and such as is some- 
times tipped on public tips. I found that horse-manure -Is 
preferred by the female flies for oviposition to all other substanc(|^ 
and that it is in this that the great majority of larvae are reated 
in nature; manure heaps in stable }rards sometimes swarm with 
the larvae of M, domestica. It was also found that the larvae feed 
on paper and textile fabrics, such as woollen and cotton garments 
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^nd sacking, which are fouled with excremental products, if they 
are kept moist and at a suitable temperature. They were also 
reared on decaying vegetables thrown away as kitchen refuse, 
and on such fruits as bananas, apricots, cherries, plums and 
peaches, which were mixed, when in a rotting condition with 
^earth to make a solid mass.” 

In India the breeding of M, doinestica and allied species in 
large numbers in night soil has been noticed by numerous 
observers. 

During their whole lives the larvae shun the light, but 
according to the experiments of Felt (1910, p. 34), although 
^ flies crawl into dark crevices of manure to lay their eggs, they 
will not lay them freely in dark places. 

The larvae “ thrive and mature most rapidly, and are always 
most abundant in fermenting materials; but they can also 
mature in non-fermenting substances during warm weather, 
though under such conditions they do so very slowly. In stable 
manure they are generally most numerous a few inches below 
the surface, and undoubtedly work their way upwards day by day 
into the fresh material a few hours (five or six) after it has been 
added to the previous accumulation. This marked habit is 
evidently due to the excessive heat which is engendered in the 
lower strata of the manure.” 

"Under the most favourable conditions as to temperature 
and food supply they mature in five to eight days ; but when 
fermentation does not take place, this stage, even in hot weather, 
may be prolonged to several weeks (six to eight).” 

" In midden steads the fully matured larvae crawl away to the 
sides or to the top of the wall or framework of the receptacle ; in 
ash-pits they locate themselves in various materials as well as 
ashes, but are evidently partial to old bedding, paper, rags, 
usually in or near the centre of fermentation” (Newstead, p. 15). 

Jn any case the larva leaves, if possible, the more or less 
moist situation and crawls away sometimes several yards in 
.search of some dry and sheltered spot. , 

After a short resting stage during which the alimentary canal 
is emptied of organic matter pupation occurs. 

At the beginning of this change the body contracts by the 
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withdrawal of the anterior segments, and assumes a cylindrical g 
shape, the ends being evenly rounded. The larva now retracts from 
the outer skin, which remains outside as the barrel-shaped pupa- 
rium, and its organs after undergoing disintegration are built 
up into those of the future fly. Within twenty-four hours most 
of the parts of the future fly can be distinguished although* 
sheathed in a protecting nymphal membrane. The pupa, or 
more properly the puparium, is at first of a pale yellow colour, 
but rapidly changes to bright red and finally to a dark chestnut 
colour. It is barrel-shaped, the posterior portion being slightly 
larger in diameter than the anterior, and both ends equally 
rounded. At the posterior end are two minute proces.ses corre- , 
spending to the larval spiracles and “ the locomotory pads can 
still be recognized as roughened areas on the ventral side of the 
pupa” (Hewitt, 1912, p. 25). The pupa varies in length from 
6 — 8 mm. (-^r to J inch). Small examples are found when the 
temperature has been low or excessively hot and somewhat dry. 
Large examples invariably occur in fermented materials, more 
especially so in stable manure” (Newstead, p. 15). Lack of 
moisture and consequently of available semi-liquid food seems 
to be the principal cause of dwarfing and retarded growth. 

“ In stable-middens the pupse occur chiefly at the sides or at 
the top of the wall or framework of the receptacle, where the 
temperature is lowest. In such situations they were often found 
packed together in large masses numbering many hundreds. 
The flies emerge from the pupae, under the most favourable 
conditions, in five to seven days. In ash-pits they occur in the 
positions already indicated, and if similar conditions as to 
heat prevail, the period is approximately the same; but in all 
cases when heat is not produced by fermentation, the pupal stage 
may last from 14 to 28 days, or even considerably more” 
(Newstead, p. 15). 

The fly escapes from the puparium by pushing off the anterior 
end of the pupal case in its “dorsal and ventral portions by 
means of the inflated frontal sac, which may be seen extruded 
in front of the head above the bases of the antennae. The 
splitting of the anterior end of the pupal case is quite regular, a 
circular split is formed in a line below the remains of the anterior 
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^piracular processes of the larva. The fly levers itself out of the 
barrel-shaped pupa and leaves the nyniphal sheath” (Hewitt, 1908, 
p. 510). By the successive inflation and deflation of the sac the 
fly is able to make its way upwards through the manure pile, etc., 
to the open air. Once liberated the wings, which have hitherto 
'been crumpted, expand, the integument hardens, and within an 
hour or two the fly takes wing (see Figs. 8, 9). 

No further growth ever takes place after the wings have once 
developed. 

The flics become sexually mature in ten to fourteen days 
after emergence from the pupal state, and four days after mating 
,they are able to deposit eggs. 

From these observations “it may be seen that in very hot 
weather the progeny of a fly may be laying eggs in about three 
weeks after the eggs from which they were hatched had been 
deposited. As a single fly lays from \20 to 140 eggs at a time 
and may deposit five or six batches of eggs during its life, it is 
not difficult to account for the enormous swarms of flies that 
occur in certain localities during the hot summer months, and 
algebraical calculations arc not required to more vividly impress 
the fact” (Hewitt, 1908, p. 504). 


CHAPTKR IV 

THE INTERNAL ANATOMY OF THE HOUSE-FLY 

The two most important contributions to the internal anatomy 
of non-biting muscid flies published in the English language 
have been Lowne’s (1895) monograph on the blow-fly and 
Hewitt's (1907—10) papers on the house-fly. Both deal very 
thoroughly with the anatomy of the species under consideration, 
, and for detailed accounts of the various internal organs of these 
insects the reader is referred to these works and to the various 
papers dealing with special organs, which have been publi.shcd 
ffom time to time by other workers. In this chapter most of 
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the systems are described very briefly, since they are not con- 
cerned in the transmission of bacteria. The alimentary system, 
which is of the greatest importance in this connection is more 
fully described. The chief external features have already been 
described (pp. 8 — 12) and the structure and function of the pro- 
boscis is discussed in Chapter V, and the function of the crop* 
and proventriculus in Chapter vi. 

Externally the integument (skin) of the fly consists of a hard 
chitinous layer, with softer portions at the joints, which acts as 
a skeleton or supporting framework, for the attachment of muscles 
and other structures. 

In these insects the muscular system is particularly well 
developed, the thoracic muscles being enormous and almost 
filling the thorax. They are arranged in two series. The 
dorsales (Fig. 19, G) arranged in six pairs of muscle bands, on each 
side of the median line, run longitudinally, and the sterno-dorsales, 
which are arranged vertically and external to the dorsales, are 
arranged in three bundles on each side. The former depress 
and the latter lift the wing. There arc also muscles controlling 
the proboscis, roots of the wings, legs, halteres, etc. 

The nervous system is remarkable for its concentration. In 
the head is placed a large mass of nervous tissue, the cephalic 
ganglion or brain (Fig. 19, E), perforated by a small opening for 
the passage of the oesophagus, and in the thorax a very large 
mass the compound thoracic ganglion. These two masses are 
connected by a median ventral nerve cord. From the main 
ganglia nerves run to the various organs and limbs. 

The only definite organ belonging to the vascular system is 
the heart, a long vessel which lies immediately below the dorsal 
surface of the abdomen, and extends from its posterior to its 
anterior end. It has four large chambers corresponding to the 
four visible abdominal segments, and is continued anteriorly as 
a narrow tube along the dorsal side of the ventriculus. By the 
rhythmic contractions of the heart the colourless blood is circu- 
lated through the body-cavity, which forms a closed chamber, 
so that all the organs are bathed in blood. “Associated with 
the blood system is a diffuse structure known as the fat-body 
which consists of a large number of very large cells. The size 
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of the fat-body varies considerably; just before hibernation it 
seems to fill almost the whole abdominal cavity, and after hiber- 
nation it is found to have shrunk to almost nothing” (Hewitt). 

The respiratory or tracheal system is developed to a very 
great extent in the fly and occupies more space than any other 
anatomical ^ructure. Hy means of the trachea*^ which are thin- 
walled branching tubes, supported by chitinous rings, air is 
distributed to every organ of the bod)^ in most of which very 
minute ramiiications run in all directions. The system consists 
of tracheal sacs of varying size having extremely thin walls and 
the tracheee, which arise from the sacs, or, in the case of the 
abdominal trachese, independently from spiracles. The anterior 
thoracic spiracles are very large vertical openings in the thorax 
above the anterior legs. They supply the head, legs and most 
of the thorax, and a large part of the abdominal viscera. The 
posterior thoracic spiracles are situated in the posterior margin 
of the thorax, and only supply part of the thorax. According 
to Hewitt there arc seven pairs of abdominal spiracles in the 
male, and only five pairs in the female. These communicate 
with trachcie which ramify among the abdominal viscera, but 
are not connected with sacs. 

The reproductive system is very greatly developed in the 
female i the two ovaries being very large and almost filling the 
whole abdomen. Each ovary contains about seventy “strings 
of eggs ” in various stages of development. They open into two 
ducts, which unite and form one central duct which passes into 
the ovipositor (Fig. 5). “Connected with this central oviduct 
are certain glands and a set of small vesicles which store the 
spermatozoa received from the male during coitus. The long 
telescopic oviduct is composed of the last four segments of the 
abdomen, which can be retracted entirely within the abdomen. 
When the fly lays its eggs the ovipositor is extended, and when 
fully extended is as long as the abdomen. The possession of 
an extensile ovipositor is of great importance as the fly is thereby 
enabled to deposit its eggs in the crevices of the substance 
chosen as a nidus for the larvae” (Hewitt, 1912, p. 17). 

“The internal reproductive organs of the male consist of a 
pair of small brown pear-shaped testes, which open by fine ducts 
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into a common ejaculatory duct. The external organs consist 
ot a chitinous penis and accessory plates.” The male armature 
is of considerable importance in the classification of certain 
groups of flies, but need not be considered in detail here. 

The alimentary system commences at the month (Fig. 19, B), 
which is a cylyidrical tube occupying the first half of the proboscis, 
and passes into the sucking organ or pharynx (Fig. 19, C), which 
is supplied with strong muscles and occupies most of the upper 
third of the proboscis. From the pharynx a thin-walled tube, 
the oesophagus^ runs upwards into the head, through the cei)halic 
ganglion and neck into the thorax (Fig. 19, D). At the junction 
of the anterior and middle thirds of the thorax it divides. One 
bVanch, the crop duct (Fig. 19, L), is continued backwards into 
the crop (Fig. 19, J and PI. XV), and the other passes into the 
proventriculus (Fig. 19, P*), which is situated immediately above 
the bifurcation. The crop is a bilobed sac, capable of consider- 
able distension, which when greatly distended loses its bilobed 
shape, and occupies a large portion of the antcro-ventral region 
of the abdomen. Its walls exhibit unstriped muscle fibres. The 
proventriculus, into which one branch of the a\sophagus passes, 
is a curious circular organ, flattened dorso-ventrally, and is 
described by Hewitt (1907, p. 421) in the following way: “In 
the middle of the ventral side it opens into the oesophagus, and 
on the dorsal side the outer wall is continued as the wall of the 
vcntriculus. The interior is almost filled up by a thick circular 
plug of cells, which have a fibrillar structure, and it is pierced 
through the centre by the oesophagus. The neck of the plug is 
surrounded by a collar of elongated cells, external to which the 
wall of the proventriculus begins, and, enclosing the plug at the 
sides and above, it merges into the wall of the vcntriculus.” 
Beyond the proventriculus the alimentary canal is continued as 
the ventricnlus or chyle stomach (Fig. 19, K), the walls of which 
are thrown into a number of transverse folds, with saculi between 
them. The ventriculus passes into the abdomen to become the 
proximal intestine (Fig. 19, H) which begins at the anterior end of 
•the abdomen and after a number of turns and bends passes into 
the distal intestine. The junction is marked by the entrance of 
the ducts of the two malpighian tubes. Each malpighian tube 
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shortly divides into two tubules, which are very long and con- 
volute and internately bound up with the fat-body, which 
occupies the space not taken up by the intestine and other organs. 
The malpighian tubes are excretory in function. The distal 
intestine runs into the rectum,' from which it is separated by a 
cone-shaped dilatation, the rectal valve (Fig. 19, 1) The rectum 
finally opens at the aAus, 

In connection with the alimentary system mention must be 
rtiade of the two pairs of salivary glands, the lingual and the 
labial. The lingual salivary glands are of great length, and 
consist of blind-ended tubes. From the blind ends, which are 
situated near the posterior part of the abdomen the glands pass 
forwards into the thorax, and run along the ventriculus, when 
they are much convoluted. Thence they run forwards along the 
sides of the oesophagus, losing their glandular structure, and 
becoming ducts in the neck region. Finally in the neck they 
unite below the oesophagus and the single duct runs direct 
to the end of the hypostome, where it opens (Fig. 19, N). The 
labial salivary glan^ lie at the base of the oral lobes of the 
proboscis and their ducts open into the oral pits. 

In order to explain the process of feeding it is necessary 
to give in the succeeding chapters a detailed account of the 
structure and function of the proboscis and of the functions of 
the crop and proventriculus. 


CHAPTER V 

THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF THE PROBOSCIS 

In the course of a long series of experiments carried out by 
the writer (Graham-Smith, 1910 — 11) on the distribution of 
bacteria by non-biting flies {Musca domestica and C. erythro^ 
cephala) it became evident that such flies are able to filter ott 
and reject the larger particles contained in the fluids on which 
they feed. This fact seems to have escaped the notice of- icnost 
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observers, and although the proboscis of the blow-fly has been 
a favourite subject of study for many years no observations 
appear to have been recorded which throw any light on the 
means by which the filtration is effected. In order to ascertain 
the mechanism by which the filtration is accomplished the writer 
(Graham-Smith, 191 1, p. 390) made a large number of dissections 
of the proboscis of the blow- fly, and carried out experiments on 
the living fly to test the degree of its efficiency. 

The following account is I'cproduced from his paper. 

(A) The anatomy of the distal end of the proboscis of 
, the blow-fly. 

The proboscis of the blow-fly has been carefully described 
by Lowne (1895) and others, and consequently there is no 
necessity to describe in detail the princijml parts of the structure. 

Briefly the proboscis of the blow-fly consists of two parts, a 
proximal conical portion, the rostrum, and a distal half, the 
proboscis proper, or haustellum, which bears the oral sucker. 
The relationship of the structures, which compose the main 
portions of this organ, may be seen by reference to PI. XII, 
which represents a schematic longitudinal section through the 
proboscis, constructed from drawings made from numerous dis- 
sections and serial sections which were studied in order to 
ascertain whether any valvular structures exist in the proboscis. 
These observations failed to reveal any valve-like structures. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIT. 

The right lateral half of the proboscis of the blowTy ilividcd in the middle line, 
and seen from the cut surface. The diagram has been : econstructed from dissections 
and serial sections. The mouth, prepharyngeal tube and pharynx are shaded. 

I. QEsophagus. a. Pharyngeal lube. 3. .Salivary duct. 4. Fulcrum (with 
pharyngeal muscles). 5. Salivary valve. 6. Apodeme of the labrum. 7. Hyoid 
sclerite. 8. Flange at proximal end of ligula. 9. Cavity of prelabrum (passing up 
to prepharyngeal tube). 10. Thyroid sclerite and contained muscles, n. Paraphysis. 
13 .^ Liguku 13. Hypoglossal sclerite. 14. Cavity of prelabrum. 15. Salivary 
gland of oral disc. 16. Prestomal teeth and preslomal cavity. 17. Labellum 
showing ftteudo-tracheae, the anterior and posterior sets opening into common 
» collecting channels. The epifurca can be seen running downwards behind the pscudo- 
tracheoe. 18. Lateral plate of discal sclerite with nodulus (black). 19. Anterior 
portion of prelabrum with contained muscles. 

The smaller figures are transverse sections at A — A and and are numbered 

as in the larger figure. (From Graham- Smith, ybwr/ja/ <3/^ 1911, PI. iv.) 
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The filtering mechanism is situated in the oral sucker 
^ disc which is described by Lowne (1895, p. 136) as “a 
fleshy oval disc, deeply cleft at its anterior margin. The edges 
of the cleft are continuous with the margins of the groove in the 
theca, and are united as far as the edge of the disc by a remark- 
able bead and channel joint. The thick edge of one lob^ or 
labellum, of the disc fits into a corresponding cylindrical channel 
in the other. The distal or oral surface of the disc is channelled 
by the well-known pseudo-tracheae. In the centre is a deep 
longitudinal fissure, which extends into the tubular mouth 
situated between the labrum and the theca. The proximal or 
aboral surface of the sucker is convex and covered by *setse ; 
those near its margin are very long and form a fringe.*' 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIII. 

V" Fig. I represents a dissection of a portion of a pseudo*trachea. On the right-hand 
^ I integument of the oral surface of the labellum has been removed so as to 
' a portion of the pseudo-trachea with the alternate bifid and flattened extremities 
I chitinous rings and the membrane lining the interior of the tube stretching 
between them. On the left-hand lower portion the appearance of the surface 
integument is represented. Two interbifid grooves leading to their interbifid space||F. 
are shoil^. Between the spaces are elevated masses, each of which is produced by a 
fold of the integument enclosing the flattened end of a ring and the extremities of the 
adjacent forks on each side. In the left-hand upper portion of the diagram is shown 
the appearance of these structures as seen by transmitted light so as to indicate more 
clearly the relationship of the integument to the rings. 

Fig. a is a photograph ( x 340) ot part of the oral surface of the laliellum, treated 
with . potash, showing portions of four pseudo-trachese. The flattened and bifid 
extremities of alternate pseudo-traclieal rings are well seen. 

Fig. 3 is a photograph ( x 700) of ten consecutive chitinous pseudo-tracheal rings 
treated with potash and compressed, showing their alternate flattened and bifid 
extremities. 

Fig. 4 is a photograph ( x 600) of a transverse section of part of the oral^ suriace 
of a labellum. Four complete pseudo-trachese are included in the section. 
case the chitinous ring and the opening of the longitudinal fissure is ver^^u^ct^ 
It happens that in each case the bifid extremity is situated on the leA 4 i|iii'|^ the 
pseudo-trachea. The point of bifurcation is indicated hy a dark spoL^M^ 
the forks are curved inwards. From the point of bifurcation a distittctlppi which 
represents the reflection of the cuticle at the base of the interbifid gra|i#h» passes 
^ obliquely upwards and outwards to the surface of the integument (see Fig. 6). 

Fig. 5 is a photograph ( x 600) of a longitudinal section through a pseudo-txadiea 
slightly to one side of the median line. The interbifid spaces and the manner in 
w*hich the integument passes over and binds together the flattened lextfemities of the 
rings and the contiguous forks of the adjacent rings on each side M be clearly seen. 
(From Graham-Smith, 1911.) f ^ 

'.Ik ' . ■ ■ * • 
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^ Lowne (p. 390) describes the mouth as “a cylindrical tube 
extending from the thecal (or discal) scleritcs to the prepharj n- 
geal tube, which may be regarded as its posteriorlimit or isthmus 
faucium.’' The deep cleft between the two lateral halves of the oval 
disc into which the mouth opens he terms the prcstomum (p. 143). 

The disaections and feeding cx|)criments described later 
show that the liquid food is sucked into the pseiido-tracheai and 
drawn through the collecting channels and along the gutters of 
the prcstomum into the mouth, and it seems probable that crop 
contents and saliva may be forced at will in the reverse direction 
for distribution over solid food which has to he moistened and 
.dissolved. In order to explain the process of sucking food into 
the mouth the structures involved, namely the oral surface of 
the suctorial disc, the psciido-tracheiu, and the prestomal cleft, 
must be described in detail. 

The pseudo-tracheae, varying in number between 2iS and 32, 
run transversely across the labcllum or lobe of the oral sucker. 
They form three sets. The seven anterior pseudo-tracheae run 
into a common longitudinal collecting channel which opens into 
the prcstomum between the first and second prestomal teeth, 
and the posterior eight to twelve in the same way run into a 
common posterior collecting channel, which opens into the 
prestomum at its shallow posterior extremity. The central 
pseudo-tracheae terminate in short channels which run directly 
into the prestomum without the intervention of common collect- 
ing channels. By this arrangement all the pseudo-trachcaj are 
made to converge to the prestomum. The arrangement of the 
pseudo-trachea: is clearly shown in PI. XIV, fig. i, which is a 
photograph of the oral surface of the e.xi'anded suctorial disc of 
a blow-fly with 30 pairs of pseudo-trache.e. On each side the 
anterior eight run into a common anterior collecting channel, 
and the posterior twelve into a common posterior collecting 
channel, while the ten central pscudo-tracheaj are continued 
separately into the prestomum. 

From the points at which they cease to be tubular in structure 
the collecting channels are continued along the prestomal cavity 
to the mouth as grooves or gutters, whose lateral walls are formed 
by the prestomal teeth. 
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The pseiido-trachece. 

The pseudo-tracheae are deep furrows or incomplete mem- 
branous tubes embedded, more or less deeply according to the 
degree of its inflation, in the substance of the oral surface of the 
labcllum, but under any conditions projecting sufficiently to 
produce distinct ridges. Along the apex of the ridge the wall 
of the pseudo-trachea is lacking so that the interior of the tube 
is in communication with the oral surface of the disc through a 
very narrow zigzag fissure. The lumen of the tube is kept open 
by means of incomplete chitinous rings running transversely 



Fig. 20. 



Fig. 21. 


Fig. 20 is a side view of a pseudo -tracheal ring. At its right-hand end the ring has 
a llattenod expanded extremity; at its left-hand end a bifid extremity. The 
opening of the longitudinal fissure is seen between the flattened end of the ring 
and the tips of the forks. The arrangement of the fold of integument forming the 
interbifid groove is indicated by means of shading. (From Graham -Smith, 
Journal of Hygiene^ * 9 » * •) 

Fig. 21 represents two consecutive pseudo-tracheal rings, showing the relationship of 
their bifid and flattened extremities, as seen from the oral surface of the disc. 


round the tube, each of which has one fork-like bifid extremity, 
enclosing a rounded space between the prongs, and one extremity 
slightly expanded and flattened so as to resemble the tail of a 
fish. The rings are arranged in such a manner that along each 
side of the central fissure the bifid extremity of one ring alternates 
with the expanded extremity of the next ring. In consequence 
of this arrangement, which is very clearly seen in preparations 
treated with potash for the purpose of demonstrating the chitin- 
ous structures, the margin of the pseudo-trachea at each side of 
the central fissure has a deeply indented or scalloped appearance. 
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,The really effective entrances into the pseudo-tracheje are 
through the spaces between the bifid extremities of the rings 
and not through the narrow continuous zigzag fissure, which is 
at any time extremely narrow and is probably closed during the 
act of feeding, as will be explained later. 

The pseMdo-trachcje gradually diminish in diameter as they 
approach the margins of the disc, and the size of the forked 
extremities of the rings and consequently of the spaces between 
them also diminishes though not to a corresponding degree. 

The term ‘interbifid space’ is used to indicate the area 
enclosed between the forks of the bifid extremity of a ring. 

^ Fig. 21 illustrates two consecutive rings with their bifid and 
flattened extremities, and Fig. 20 illustrates a side view of one of 
these rings. FI. XIII, fig. 3, is a photograph of several consecutive 
pseudo-tracheal rings which have been treated with potash and 
compressed. The terminations of the consecutive rings are well 
shown. PI. XIII, fig. 2, is a photograph of the oral surface of the 
disc of a blow-fly after treatment with potash showing portions of 
four pseudo-trachca\ The longitudinal fissures of the pseudo- 
trachex' and the forked extremities of the rings and interbifid 
spaces can be clearly seen. PI, XII I, fig. 4, is a photograph of a 
section of the disc showing four pseudo-trachex cut transversely. 
The chitinous rings, the openings of the longitudinal fissures 
and the ridges caused by the projection of the tubes above the 
surface are clearly shown. 

The pseudo-trachex of several of the common non-biting 
flies closely resemble each other, though they exhibit slight and 
apparently unimportant differences in iheir structure. The 
average measurements of the various parts in six common species 
are as follows. 

Intcrbiful spaces 



Pseudo- tracheae 

I )ianietvr near 

Diameter near 


/ 


the proximal 

the distal 


Diameter at 

I diameter at 

ends of t'lC 

ends of the 


proximal en<l 

distal cud 

p<.e\nloti-achca 

psemlo'trachea 

Calliphora erythrocephala 

•02 

*01 

'O06 

•004 mm. 

Sarcophaga carnaria ... 

•02 

•01 

•005 

*004 mm. 

Lucilia casar 

•01 

•01 

•006 

•004 mm. 

Fannia {Homalomyia) 

•016 

•ooS 

•006 

•004 mm. 

canicularis 





Ophyra anthrax 

•016 

•ooS 

•006 

•004 mm. 

Musca domestica ... 

•016 

•008 

•004 

•ooj mm. 
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The cuticle lining the oral surface of the labellum'dips down# 
into the pseudo-tracheae through the longitudinal fissure and 
also forms the lining of these tubes, as may be seen by reference 
to PI. XIII, fig. 4. In passing downwards into a pseudo-trachea 
the cuticle accurately follows its chitinous margins, being closely 
adherent not only to the chitinous sides of the interbifid spaces 
but also to the intervening elevations between them produced 
by the projection of the expanded ends of the alternate rings, 
and the application to them of the adjacent forks of the neigh- 
bouring rings on either side. 

Owing to this arrangement a remarkable series of folds is 
produced in the cuticle forming channels or grooves leading into, 
the interbifid spaces. If the cuticle is traced along the edge of 
the longitudinal fissure from the bottom of one interbifid space 
to the bottom of the next it can be observed to be very closely 
attached to the chitin along the base of an interbifid space and 
up the side of a fork to its pointed extremity. It then passes 
over the expand':d portion of the alternate ring and down the 
adjacent fork of the next ring, binding the two forks mentioned 
and the expanded portion of the intermediate ring into an 
elevated mass which lies between the deep depressions of the 
interbifid spaces. The arrangement described can be most easily 
understood by reference to PI. XIII, fig. 5, a longitudinal section 
through a pseudo-trachea just to one side of the central fissure. 
The depressions caused by the cuticle adhering to the bases of 
the interbifid spaces are continued outwards as folds or grooves 
in the cuticle for a considerable distance which are gradually 
lost on the surface of the labellum. Each ‘interbifid groove’ 
thus forms a well-defined channel leading into the pseudo-trachea 
through the interbifid space with its long axis at right angles to 
the line of the pseudo-trachea. The deepest part of the groove 
is at its entrance into the pseudo-trachea, and at this point it 
loses its groove-like character and becomes a tunnel, though still 
communicating with the surface by a very narrow slit. When 
the proboscis is erected by slight pressure on the head and the 
oral sucker viewed with a microscope these grooves can be easily 
seen as regularly placed channels running at right angles to each 
pseudo-trachea. 
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* Though difficult to describe the arrangement can be easily 
understood by reference to PI. XIII, fig. i, representing a dissec- 
tion of a portion of a pseudo-trachea. On the right-hand side the 
integument of the oral surface of the labcllum has been removed so 
as to show a portion of the pseudo-trachea with the alternate bifid 
and flattened extremities of the chitinous rings and the membrane 
lining the interior of the tube stretching between them. On the 
left-hand lower portion the appearance of the surface integument 
is represented. Two interbifid grooves leading to their interbifid 
spaces are shown. Between the interbifid s|)aces are elevated 
masses, each of which is produced by a fold of the integument 
, enclosing the flattened end of a ring and the extremities of the 
adjacent forks on each side. In the left-hand upper portion of 
the diagram is shown the appearance of these structures as seen 
by transmitted light so as to indicate the relationship of the 
integument to the rings. 

In PI. XIII, fig. 4, illustrating transverse sections of four 
pseudo-tracheaj the interbifid groove is indicated on the left side 
of each pseudo-trachea, but is perhaps best seen in the central 
ones. In each case the point of bifurcation of the chitinous ring 
is indicated by a dark spot above which the forks are curved 
inwards. From the point of bifurcation a distinct line, which 
represents the reflection of the cuticle at the base of the interbifid 
groove, passes obliquely upwards and outwards to the surface of 
the integument. Fig. 20 illustrates diagrammatically the con- 
dition seen in transverse sections. 

Anthony (1874), Wright (1884) and Lowne (1895, P- 395 ) 
regarded the interbifid grooves as suckers. The latter figured 
them as blind sacs attached to the forks of the rings with openings 
into the pseudo-tracheai only. None of these authors seemed 
to regard them as channels leading into the pseudo-tracheie. 

The fact that these interbifid grooves are really channels 
leading into the pseudo-trache® can be demonstrated however 
by a very simple experiment. If the proboscis of a blow-fly is 
placed in alcohol, formalin or other preserving agent, and the 
suctorial disc is later mounted in water under a cover-glass and 
examined with the aid of a microscope the grooves can be clearly 
seen. As the specimen begins to dry air bubbles often form in 
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the slight depressions on the oral surface of the disc between, 
the pseudo-tracheiE. As the drying continues the bubbles run 
into the interbifid grooves and through them into the pseudo- 
tracheae, clearly showing that the grooves lead into the pseudo- 
tracheae. 

1 

The collecting channels. 

It has already been stated that the anterior and posterior 
sets of pseudo-tracheae run into common collecting channels, 
and that the central pseudo- tracheae also run into separate closed 
channels. These channels, which are kept open by incomplete 
chitinous rings without bifid extremities, communicate with the . 
exterior by narrow fissures which arc continuations of the 
longitudinal fissures of the pseudo-trachea?. Since there are no 
interbifid spaces there are no interbifid grooves or other openings 
into these channels. Each channel opens into its corresponding 
gutter between the prestomal teeth in a remarkable manner, the 
more deeply situated portions of the proximal rings being 
expanded and prolonged towards the prestomum, so as to form 
a spout-like opening to the channel. 

The posterior common collecting channel of one labellum 
has ten pseudo-tracheae opening into it. Throughout the greater 
part of its length the extremities of the rings are either quite 
plane, or slightly expanded, or possess only the rudiments of 
forks. Consequently the channel opens to the exterior by a 
longitudinal fissure only. At its proximal end the chitinous 
bars representing the rings are elongated and form a shallow 
groove leading towards the discal sclerite which forms the side 
of the entrance of the mouth. The central pseudo-trachea? open 
through their own collecting channels into gutters between the 
prestomal teeth. In Fig. 22 the proximal portions of three of 
the central pseudo-tracheae with their collecting channels ter- 
minating in spout-like openings are illustrated. 

When at rest the oral surfaces of the labellaj or oral lobes 
are in apposition, but during feeding they are spread out over 
the surface of the food so as to form an oval disc. In order to 
attain this position that part of the oral surface of the labellum 
adjoining the prestomum, which is situated just external to the 




Fig. 22 represents four rows of prestomal teeth and »he corresponding portion of the 
labelliim seen from the oral surface. In the upper part of the figure three of the 
central pseudo-tracheae, showing the alternate bifid and flattened ends of their 
rings and the longitudinal fissures, are represented. Each passes into a collecting 
tube with non-bifid rings which terminates by a spout-like opening between the 
distal extremities of two rows of prestomal teeth. The inner, shortest set of 
teeth are lightly shaded. They are unbranched and articulate with the lateral 
plate of the discal sclerite by their strong proximal extremities. The teeth of the 
intermediate set, which are more darkly shaded, branch behind the distal 
extf-emities of the inner set. The branches diverge to each side of the corre- 
sponding inner teeth to articulate with the lateral wall of the discal sclerite. The 
teeth of the outer set are most darkly shaded. The two central teeth of this set 
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branch behind the distal extremities of the intermediate set* The brandies 
diverge widely behind those of the intermediate set, but do net articulate directly*^ 
with the discal sclerite. At each side of the figure this set is represented by 
separate chitinous bars which do not unite to form definite teeth. 

The teeth of the inner set form the side walls of gutters whose floors are formed 
by the branches of the intermediate and outer sets of teeth and the integument 
covering them. Fluids drawn through the collecting tubes pass along the gutters 
into the mouth. 

The tendinous chords described by Lowne (p. 395) are indicated between the 
pseudo-tracheoe. (F rom Graham-Smith, Journal of Hygient^ 19 1 1 . ) 

teeth, in fact all that area bordering the longitudinal sulcus, is 
capable of being bent through a right angle. It is over these 
highly flexible regions of the suctorial disc, which are invariably 
bent during the act of feeding, that the pseudo-tracheae are 
converted into closed collecting channels. 

The prestomal teeth. 

On each side of the prestomiim is arranged a series of rows 
of chitinous teeth, usually ten in number. The central rows 
each consist of three teeth. The innermost teeth are the 
strongest and are articulated at their proximal extremities on to 
the chitinous side of the lateral plate of the discal sclerite, while 
their distal free extremities are bifid. Except at their bases 
they are free from investment with integument. The intermediate 
teeth are longer than the inner and their distal extremities are 
placed directly external to those of the inner set. Their distal 
extremities are bifid. Immediately behind the free extremities 
of the inner set these teeth branch, and the two branches pass 
behind and to the sides of the inner set to be inserted into the 
discal sclerite. The upper thirds only of these teeth are free 
from integument. The outer teeth resemble the intermediate 
set in their general shape and disposition, but are longer. 

. Their distal extremities are bifid, but their proximal branched 
extremities are not inserted into the discal sclerite, but seem to 
articulate with it indirectly through the intervention of plates of 
chitin. Only the distal ends of the outer set are free from 
integument. 

The arrangement of these teeth will be best understood by 
reference to Fig. 22 which represents the teeth as seen from the 
oral aspect 
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The spaces between the rows of teeth form the gutters, 
“leading into the prestomum, which have already been mentioned. 
The gutter is bordered by the teeth of the inner set, whilst its 
floor is formed by the branches of the intermediate and outer 
sets of teeth, and the integument investing these structures. 

The arrygement described is only found near the centre of 
the prestomum. On either side of the two or three central 
pseudo-tracheae each tooth of the outer set is represented by two 
bars of chitin, which are not united at their distal extremities 
(see Fig. 22). Still further from the centre the outer set is 
lacking, while at either end of the scries both the outer and 
intermediate sets are lacking. 

The arrangement of the teeth varies greatly in diflerent 
species. C. erythrocephala has as described three teeth in each 
row, S. carnaria has four, and L. ccesar has three. In AT, domes- 
ticUt F. canicularis and 0 , anthrax there seems to be only one 
definite series corresponding to the inner set of C. erythrocephala. 
In these species the sets which are lacking seem to be represented 
by modified plates of chitin. 

When fluid food is being taken the teeth merely aid the con- 
veyance of the fluid into the mouth by assisting in the formation 
of the gutters. They may be used however under suitable 
conditions in scraping the surfaces of hard substances to render 
their solution more easy. In order to bring the teeth into action 
as scrapers the lobes of the suctorial disc have to be more widely 
separated than they usually are when liquid food is being taken. 
When the teeth are in action as scrapers the prestomal cavity is 
open to the surface, and if sucking efforts are made probably 
large particles can pass into the mouth. 

(B) Feeding experiments. 

If hungry flies are fed on drops of syrup or other fluids they 
rapidly suck up large quantities. The general behaviour of flies 
during the act of feeding is described later. In all cases the 
• suctorial disc is inflated and the lobes spread out so that the oral 
syrfaces of the labellae are nearly in one plane. If viewed from 
its oral surface the disc presents the appearance seen in PI. XIV, 
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fig* the adjacent sides of the lobes being pressed together so 
that the prestomal cavity is almost completely closed. 

If the flies are fed on shallow drying drops of somewhat con- 
centrated syrup containing finely ground Indian ink deposited on 
glass, proboscis marks, recognizable as white areas where the ink 
deposit has been removed, can frequently be observed (PI. XIV, 
fig. 2). These areas correspond with the shape of the inflated pro- 
boscis showing that the margins, and, probably the greater part, of 
the suctorial disc are closely applied. The firmer the application 
of the disc to the surface supporting the food the more completely 
are the walls of the prestomal cavity pressed against one another. 
Hence under these circumstances no material can enter directly 
into the mouth but has to be conveyed into it through the agency 
of the pseudo-tracheae and collecting channels. 

If the head of a blow-fly is removed and the proboscis erected 
by slight pressure on the head and fixed in that condition with 
plasticine it is possible to obtain an excellent view of the 
expanded disc. In this position each lobe of the disc is convex 
in its transverse diameter and the entrance to the prestomal 
cavity is recognizable as a logitudinal sulcus slightly expanded 
near its centre. By applying a cover-glass to the oral surface 
of the disc it can be readily shown how pressure exerted on the 
disc closes the prestomal cavity in proportion to the degree of 
the pressure. 

Under natural conditions flies probably seldom have the 
opportunity of feeding on large drops but suck up thin films of 
moisture and consequently feed with their proboscides so closely 
applied that the longitudinal prestomal sulcus as well as the 
longitudinal fissures of the pseudo-tracheae are to a great extent 
obliterated. Under these conditions it seems impossible that 
food should enter the mouth except through the interbifid 
grooves, and that this is actually the case can be proved by 
experiments with suitable fluids. If flies are allowed to, suck 
at films of partially dried Indian ink they often remove from the 
glass only those portions which lie immediately under the inter- 
bifid grooves. In such cases beautiful patterns like gratings are" 
left on the glass. PI. XIV, fig. 3, is a photograph of a portion of 
one of these patterns. The fly has applied the proboscis firmly to 
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I is :i plioto^rapli { x 66) of the oral surface of llu* erect etl siictorial ilisc of a hlow-fly. 
The |)seud«»-trache;e and anterior and posterior common collecliiifr channels are well seen. 
Kij;. 2 is a photoj^raph of pr«)l)oscis marks produce<l liy a fly fee«lin}^ on a thin layer of Indian 
ink spread on ^lass. 'I'lie position of the anterior cleft is indi cated in every prolioscis 
mark. The marks show that in each case the j)r«»l»oscis has In eii linnly and evenly applied. 
Kij];. 3 is a photoj^raph ( x 77) of a portion of a proboscis mark h;ft ’ y a fly atlemptinj; to suck 
up a layer of partially dried Indian ink «leposiied on ylass. 't he outline of the suctorial 
disc is clearly shown. The marks indicating the position of the lon^ritiidinal sulcus are 
very narniw, showinj^ that the |)restoinal cavity was ahnf»st completely closeil. The lines 
^ of the pseudo-trachea' are marked hy dtndjle rows of regularly i)lace(l clear oval areas, 
separated hy thin black lines. Kach of these areas, from which the })igment has Inien 
remove<l l>y sucti»)n, lepresents the space covered by an inlerbifld groove. 

Fig. 4 is a pholograj)!! of ])ail of a ])robr)scis mark similar to that sluiwn in Fig. 3, more 
highly magnified ( x 770). 'Fhe longitudinal axis r>f each ))seudo-irachea is marked by a 
zigzag black line, showing that the longitudinal Assure was chised. (.)n each si<le of the 
zigzag black line are clear areas produced by the removal f)f the pigment thrrmgh the 
interbilid grooves. 'Fheir shapes are very clearly defined. The way in whi^h this 
pattern is jiroduced can be readily comprehended by reference to FI. XIII, Fig. 1 
(left-hand side). The brrjad black lines, separating the clear areas, represent the inter- 
pseudo-tracheal plane areas of the disc. 

(From (Iraham-.Sniith, lournal of //yjfene^ *9 >**) 
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Jthe surface so that the outline of the disc is clearly visible. It may 
also be seen that the longitudinal prestomal sulcus was almost 
completely closed. The lines pf the pseudo-tracheae are marked 
by double parallel rows of regularly placed clear oral areas 
separated by thin black lines. Each of these areas from which 
the pigment has been removed by suction represents the space 
covered by an interbifid groove. PI. XIV, fig. 4, is a photograph of 
a portion of a similar pattern more highly magnified. It will be 
noticed that no traces of the zigzag fissures running longitudinally 
along the pseudo-trachene can be seen. These fissures are entirely 
obliterated by the pressure of the proboscis on the surface causing 
the free ends of the rings to meet, as can be readily understood 
by reference to PI. XIII, fig. 4. 

The longitudinal axis of each pseudo-trachea is marked by 
a zigzag black line. On each side of this line arc clear areas 
caused by the removal of pigment through the interbifid grooves. 
The way in which this pattern is produced is best understood 
by reference to PI. XIII, fig. i (left-hand side). 

The broader black lines represent the inter-pseudo-tracheal 
plain areas of the disc. 

If fed on a drop of moderate depth the proboscis does not 
seem to be so closely applied to the surface on which the drop 
is placed, though the disc is in an erected condition. 

If a fly is allowed to feed on a large drop containing particles 
of various sizes it often sucks up all the fluid and leaves the 
larger particles in an irregular mass at one edge of the drop. 
When the area originally covered by the drop is examined with 
the aid of a lens it is found to be covered with numerous clear 
oval proboscis marks, indicated by fine lines of pigment at their 
peripheries. It is evident therefore that the fly at each applica- 
tion of its proboscis has sucked up and swallowed the fluid and 
smaller particles which are capable of passing through the inter- 
bifid spaces, and that the suction has caused the larger particles 
to adhere to the disc. After all the fluid has been swallowed 
Jthe larger particles adhering to the proboscis are deposited 
either through the cessation of the suction, or by a small quantity 
of fluid being forced in a reverse direction to wash off* the 
deposit 
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A large number of experiments were carried out in order to 
ascertain the size of the largest bodies which could be swallovi^d. 
For this purpose flies were made to feed on drops of ysMtibtii^ 
fluids containing in suspension bodies of definite size and sfiape 
such as spores of moulds, pollen, etc. Immediately after feeding 
they were killed and dissected and the crop and intestinal 
contents examined for the presence of the suspended particles. 
It was found that the spores of Nosema apis and of various 
moulds measuring up to *006 mm., in fact all bodies measuring 
in their smallest axis less than the diameter of the interbifid 
space, could be readily swallowed. 

The case is however different with larger bodies such as 
pollen grains. Many feeding experiments were carried out with 
emulsions of the contents of bees* colons, containing many easily 
recognizable bodies of various sizes, including pollen grains in 
various stages of digestion. In most cases pollen grains, except 
of very small size, could not be detected in the crop or intestinal 
contents of the flies. On rare occasions however numerous 
pollen grains were found, both in the crop and in the intestine. 
On closer examination many of these were found to be empty 
flattened shells, readily distorted to a slight degree, but afterwards 
regaining their shape. Such bodies could be easily sucked 
through the interbifid spaces. Still more rarely one or two 
apparently undigested pollen grains were found. Also in some 
experiments with recently gathered pollen from the pollen 
baskets of the healthy bees the grains (’02 x ‘04 mm.) could be 
detected in the crop or intestinal contents of a small proportion 
of the experimental flies. No object measuring more than 
*02 mm. in its smallest diameter was ever swallowed. 

It was found that objects of comparatively large size were 
more frequently ingested when suspended in viscid fluids, such 
as honey, or when flies were endeavouring to extract the fluid 
from semi-solid masses composed of large particles. 

In experiments on the part played by flies on the dispersal 
of parasitic eggs Nicoll (1911, p. 18) found that flies could 
ingest such large objects as the eggs of tape- worms, measuring 
up to *045 mm., which cannot pass into the pseudo-tracheae^ 

^ For an account of these experiments see Chapter xx. 
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^ These objects are extremely attractive to flies, which may 
sij^ck at segments of tape-worms for several hours in order to 
extract their contents (Nicoll, 1911, p. 20). The flies appear to 
maice great efforts to swallow the ova and probably the prestomal 
cavity is at times open so that the ova pass directly into the 
mouth witl^ut passing through the pseudo-tracheae. This view 
is supported by the curiously uneven results obtained by Nicoll, 
who for example in one series of experiments fed seven flies on 
ruptured segments of T, serrata and found 400 ova in the 
intestines of two flies, tw'o ova in one fly, and none in the other 
four flies. The most likely explanation seems to be that in the 
latter five flies the filter acted efficiently, whereas in the two 
former ova were allowed to pass into the mouth while the 
prestomal cavity was open. Possibly in their endeavours to 
swallow these ova the flies attempt to use their teeth to reduce 
their size. In order to do so the labellae have to be so widely 
separated that the prestomal cavity is open, consequently if 
suction is made during the process of scraping large particles 
may pass into the mouth. 

All the observations hitherto made indicate that under most 
conditions the filter acts very efficiently and prevents the 
entrance of particles larger than *006 mm. in their smallest 
diameter into the mouth of the blow-fly. Exceptionally a few 
larger particles may be drawn forcibly through it, or pass directly 
through the prestomal cavity into the mouth. 

Summary. 

All the non-biting flies examined, C, erythrocephalay M, 
domestictty S. carnaria^ F. canicularis^ L, ccesar and 0 , anthrax^ 
possess a filtering apparatus situated in the pseudo-trachese 
of the suctorial disc. The anatomy and action of this filter have 
been most thoroughly studied in C.erythrocephala. The suctorial 
disc is grooved by pseudo-tracheae which end near its centre in 
closed collecting channels. The latter open into furrows or 
^gutters formed by the peculiar disposition of the prestomal teeth 
on the walls of the prestomal cavity. The opening of the mouth 
is situated at the base of the cavity. During natural feeding the « 

5-i 
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lobes of the suctorial disc are pressed together so that the lumen 
of the prestomal cavity is obliterated, and no food can enter the 
mouth except through the collecting tubes. The pseudo-tracheae 
are channels kept open by chitinous rings situated in their walls. 
Each ring has one bifid extremity, enclosing between the horns 
the • interbifid space/ which forms an opening of jdefinite size 
into the pseudo-trachea. A fold in the cuticle, the ‘interbifid 
groove/ leads to each interbifid space. 

The fluid food is sucked first along the interbifid grooves 
through the chitin-lined interbifid spaces into the pseudo-tracheae. 
Particles of larger diameter than the interbifid spaces (•CX)6 mm.) 
are usually prevented from entering the mouth and are rejected. 
The fluid and smaller particles are drawn along the pseudo- 
tracheae, through the collecting channels and gutters between 
the prestomal teeth into the mouth. By means of strong suction 
two opposite interbifid grooves may be made to communicate 
with each other owing to the lateral fissures connecting with the 
longitudinal pseudo-tracheal fissure being forced open, and 
consequently a few larger particles, up to *02 mm. in diameter, 
may be drawn into the pseudo-tracheae. 

Certain relatively large and very attractive objects, such as 
the ova of tape-worms, too large to pass through the filter, may 
occasionally be swallowed. Such objects probably pass directly 
into the mouth, when the prestomal cavity is open, during the 
prolonged sucking efforts made by the flies. 

The large number of experiments which have been made 
leave little room for doubt that under natural conditions, 
especially when the fly is feeding on a thin film of moisture, the 
filtering apparatus works with a high degree of efficiency. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE CROP AND PROVENTRICULUS 

“ The structure and function of the crop and provent^culus** 
are matters of considerable interest in considering the distribution 
of infectious material by flies. At the commencement of a meal 
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, the fluid is drawn up through the proboscis into the pharynx by 
the action of the dilator muscles of the pharynx and, as will be 
shown presently, the crop is first distended with liquid food. 
If the feeding is continued after the crop is fully distended, the 
food may pass directly into the ventriculus through the pro- 
ventriculus^ If, on the other hand, the fly is disturbed before 
any portion of the food has entered the intestine, the fluid which 
has been sucked into the crop is gradually passed into the 
ventriculus. In any case, after a variable period of time, the 
contents of the crop, pass into the intestine. The proventriculus 
is capable, therefore, of being closed during the early part of a 
meal in order that the food may not enter the intestine but pass 
into the crop. On the complete distension of the crop, it opens 
in order to allow food to pass directly from the proboscis to the 
intestine. It also opens when it is necessary to allow material 
to pass from the crop into the intestine. After a meal flies 
usually regurgitate some of the fluid contents of their crops 
through the proboscis, and during this process the lumen of the 
proventriculus is closed in order to prevent the fluid from passing 
into the intestine. Lowne (p. 409) regards the proventriculus 
as a ‘gizzard and nothing more,* and Gordon Hewitt (1907, 
p. 421) states that ‘its structure suggests a pumping function 
and also that of a valve,* while Giles (1906) says that ‘taking 
the structure as a whole, it is difficult to resist the idea that it 
must, in some way, have a valvular function, though it is difficult 
to say how.* The observations just quoted, of which some 
particulars are given later, seem to indicate that it acts as a 
valve, possibly controlled, at will, by the fly** (Graham-Smith, 
1910. p. 4). 

Since the paper quoted above was published, the writer has 
carried out a number of experiments on blow-flies to determine 
the function of the proventriculus by direct observation. Blow- 
flies were allowed to feed on syrup containing particles of Indian 
ink and immediately afterwards anaesthetized with chloroform. 
^ The Insect was then fastened down on its side by means of 
hot ftealing-wax at the bottom of a shallow tray, which was 
immediately filled with water. As rapidly as possible the upper 
side was dissected away so as to expose the thoracic oesophagus« 
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crop-duct, proventriculus and ventriculus. Under these conditions , 
it was seen that the crop contracted and relaxed at frequent 
but irregular intervals, causing the particles of the pigment to 
travel backwards and forwards in the crop-duct and its continua- 
tion, the oesophagus, below the opening of the proventriculus,. 
which remained closed and prevented their passing into the 
ventriculus. At times the contractions of the crop follow each 
other in rapid succession. During some of these periods the 
proventriculus relaxes and allows large quantities of fluid 
containing particles of pigment to pass into the ventriculus,. 
clearly showing that the proventriculus functions as a valve. 

"Plate XV, fig. I, shows a dissection of the proboscis, 
oesophagus, crop, proventriculus, and ventriculus of a fly which 
had been fed on milk and then starved for some time. The 
crop is nearly empt)' and the division of the oesophagus is well 
shown. Plate XV, fig. 2, illustrates a dissection of the same 
structures in a fly which had been fed just previously with liquid 
gelatin. The distension of the crop is well shown, though much 
greater degrees of distension have been often met with. In 
these photographs the organs have been arranged so as to show 
the several structures to their best advantage and are not in 
their natural relation to one another. The complete isolation 
of the structures as shown on Plate XV is a somewhat difficult 
dissection, since the oesophagus is very delicate and intimately 
attached to the chitin in the neck region. It was found, however, 
that if flies were kept in a cage in a warm incubator (37*^0.) 
they soon gorged themselves on drops of liquid gelatin placed 
on the floor. On being removed from the incubator after 
30 — 60 minutes, the whole intestinal canal, including the crop, 
was distended with gelatin and could be dissected out with ease, 
especially if coloured gelatin was used in feeding. If it was 
intended to subsequently cut sections, the flies were fixed with 
formalin. 

"On several occasions flies which have been allowed to feed 
on syrup were killed and dissected. The fluid contained in the 
' crop was collected in a capillary pipette and its volume measured* 
These experiments showed that the capacity of the crop varied 
’ :]^tv *003 and *002 c.c.** 



Plate XV 



B 

Fig. I. 

Photograph of a dissection ( x i6) showing the prolx>scis (A), oesophagus (B), crop duct (C), 
crop, almost empty (D), proventriculus (E), and ventriculus (F) of a hungry fly. 

T) . 


i 



Photograph of a dissection showing the same structures in a fly recently fed on gelatin. 

Note distension of the crop. • 

(From Graham-Smith, Reports to Local Govemmmt Boards No. 40, 1910.) 
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Feeding Experiments. 

Fluids, — Plain and coloured syrups. 

"A series of feeding experiments with plain and coloured 
syrups wasb conducted in the following manner. Flies which 
had been kept for 24 hours or more without food were placed in 
clean cages and a few drops of syrup, made by dissolving brown 
sugar in water, placed on the glass floor plates. The flies began 
to feed almost immediately. It was noticed that the flies 
approached the drops and inserted their proboscides, but in 
many cases did not touch the drops with their legs. Occasionally 
the anterior legs were placed on the drops, but even then in 
many instances they did not appear to be soiled. If the drops 
were too close together, or were irregular, then the feet often 
became soiled. Occasionally a fly would fall into a drop and 
subsequently drag itself about the plate spreading the syrup and 
causing other flies which walked over the wet areas to soil their 
feet 

If undisturbed a fly usually becomes gorged within a minute 
or less. Previous to feeding, the ventral surface of the abdomea 
of a hungry fly when viewed from the side is slightly concave. ^ 
Immediately after feeding, the anterior half of the abdomen is 
greatly distended while the posterior half may still remain 
concave. This is due to the fact that the greater part of the 
food is first taken into the crop, which occupies the anterior 
portion of the abdomen, and greatly distends that organ. 
Plate XVI, fig. I, represents the side view of an average unfed 
fly (x 7) and Plate XVI, fig. 2, the side view of a fly immediately 
after feeding on syrup. In the latter case the distention of the 
crop, which can be plainly seen, was. so great that the lower ' 
portions of the tergal abdominal plates, which usually overlap 
each other, were forced some distance apart Experiments with 
syrup coloured deep red with carmine or deep blue with nigrosin 
show very clearly the passage of the food material into the crop. 
As the fly feeds on carmine syrup a red area appears on the 
anterior portion of the ventral surface of the abdomen, and 
gradually enlarges till it occupies the whole of the anterior 
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two-thirds of the surface of the abdomen, and usually shows a 
more or less well-defined convex posterior margin. (PL XVI, 
fig- 3-) ^ 

“ On rare occasions the red area is situated near the posterior 
end of the abdomen, but is continued forwards to the thorax as 
a distinct median red line between colourless areas. In such 
cases dissection shows that the crop has been displaced by the 
distension of the large abdominal air sacs, 

‘‘ Sometimes the flies continue to feed after the crop is full, 
and then the food passes directly into the intestine, and after a 
time the whole ventral surface becomes coloured. 

In order to check these observations a number of flies 
were killed and dissected (under a Zeiss binocular dissecting 
microscope) at various times after feeding on carmine syrup. 
The dissections showed that the crop was almost invariably 
distended with coloured material before any was found in the 
intestine. If feeding had continued beyond this point coloured 
material was found in the upper part of the intestine, and within 
a short time in the lower portion also. In one series of 
experiments, for example, hungry flics were fed on carmine 
syrup and killed and dissected at short intervals. 


TABLE 3 . S/iozvifig the rate at zvhich food passes from the 
crop into the intestine. 


Time after feeding 


No. of flies 
dissected 


Result 


3 minutes ... 
6 „ ... 
'o 


15 

20 ... 


2 hours 


I Crop full of red fluid, but none found in 

ventriculus or intestine. 

I Crop full of red fluid, but none found in 

ventriculus or intestine. 

I Crop full of red fluid, and some just be- 

ginning to pass into the ventriculus. 

I Crop full of red fluid, and upper third of 

intestine red. 

1 Crop full of red fluid, and upper third of 

intestine red. 

3 Crop full of red fluid, and upper third of^ 

intestine red. ^ 

4 Crop full of red fluid, and upper half of 

intestine red. 

F Crop full of red fluid, and upper three- 

quarters of intestine red. 



Plate XVI 
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^ "The rate at which the food passes from the crop into the 
intestine appears to vary, depending to some extent on the 
temperature and the nature of the food/ For example, if the 
flies are kept in the incubator at 37® C. and fed on carmine 
gelatin much of the food may reach the rectal valve within an 
hour. • 

If the flies are disturbed before the crop is completely 
distended the contents of the crop are gradually passed into the 
intestine, but the organ is not completely emptied for many 
hours, or in some cases for days, even though no further food is 
given. In most examples which were dissected the crop was 
found nearly empty on the third day after feeding, but the 
intestine still contained large quantities of red material. 

" Flies allowed to feed to their utmost capacity on carmine 
syrup showed a red colour all over the ventral surface of the 
abdomen within an hour or two, and dissections showed that 
the crop and intestine, down to the anus, were distended with 
coloured syrup. If such flics are subsequently fed on plain 
syrup it is found that most of the red material from the first 
meal is retained in the crop and only slowly passed into the 
intestine. Dissections show that a considerable quantity of the 
carmine, though diluted, is still present in the crop, under such 
conditions, after several days. For example a number of flies 
were fed once on carmine syrup, and were subsequently given 
plain syrup daily. 


TABLE 4. Showing the period during which coloured food 
may remain in the crop. 


.r- A r 1- No. of flies 

Time after feeding dissected 


Result 


24 hours 

48 19 

3 days 

^ 4 II 


2 

3 

3 

2 


Crop red and distended, 
throughout. 

Crop red and distended, 
throughout. 

Crop red and distended. 
Uiroughout. 

Crop pink and distended, 
throughout. 


Intestine red 
Intestine red 
Intestine red 
Intestine red 


“From these experiments, of which a large number were 
performed at different times, it appears that in these insects the 
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crop performs two important functions ; (A) it acts, at the time;, 
of feeding, as a large receptacle, which can be filled with great 
rapidity, and which consequently enables a fly which is disturbed 
within a few seconds of commencing a meal to carry away 
sufficient food to live on for some days; (B) when food is 
abundant the crop seems to act as a reservoir in which material 
can be stored against a time when food may become scarce/* 


CHAPTER VII 

THE HABITS OF ADULT FLIES 

The habits of most of the species of flies which invade 
houses have up to the present been very insufficiently studied, 
only those of M, domestica^ F, caniadaris and scalarisy and 
of certain of the blue-bottles and green-bottles having received 
careful attention. The breeding habits of the various species 
have already been mentioned, and in dealing with the habits 
of the adults it may perhaps be most advantageous to consider 
them under the following headings : 

A. Range of flight. 

B. Outdoor habits. 

C Indoor habits. 

D. Hibernation. 

E. Habits after feeding. 

F. Experiments on defaecation. 


A. Range of flight 

Up to the present few observations have been made on the 
range of flight though the subject is obviously of considerable 
importance in relation to the whole question of the carriage 
of infection by these insects. The experimental investigations 
about to be quoted have all been carried out with house-flies. 
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, The first series were undertaken by Arnold (1907, p. 262), 
who liberated from the window of the Administration Block 
of the Monsall Hospital, Manchester, a hundred flies marked 
with a spot of white enamel on the thorax, on three successive 
Sundays. This form of marking did not affect the energy of the 
fly, and the mark did not readily wear off*. The fly traps in the 
wards were then watched for the marked flies. “ Of the 300, five 
were recovered at distances varying from 30 to 190 yards. The 
liberations were always in fine weather, and the recoveries were 
within five days. In this experiment 190 yards was the greatest 
distance available, so that the experiments cannot be taken as 
giving any hint of the limit of range.*' 

In the case of the biting fly, Glossina morsitansy the investiga- 
tions of Bagshawe (1908) show that marked flies maybe retaken 
up to 900 yards from the point of liberation. 

A more extended series of observations were carried out by 
Copeman, Hewlett and Merriman (1911) in 1910 at Postwick, 
a small village, situated about five miles east of Norwich, the 
inhabitants of which “were experiencing a plague of flies, so 
unprecedented in extent as to constitute a serious annoyance, 
and possible danger to health.*' More than 99 per cent, of the 
flies caught on the village fly papers were M, dornestica and the 
remainder mostly F. canicularis, “As the result of careful 
investigations in. the village itself, in which there existed no 
unusual accumulation of manure or other fermenting refuse, we 
came to the conclusion that no special opportunity was afforded 
there for the breeding of the house-fly in such quantities as 
had been present. It became obvious, therefoie, that special 
conditions must be in operation, affording a reservoir of flies at 
some situation outside the village boundaries. Such conditions 
were afforded by the presence of enormous accumulations of 
dust-bin and other refuse deposited by the Norwich corporation 
on the Whitlingham Marshes, at a distance of a little over 
half-a-mile from the village church.’* In this mass of refuse 
fj^rmentation was actively going on, the fresher portions steaming 
vigorously when the top layer was disturbed ; it was in fact an 
almost ideal breeding ground for flies. Near this place was a 
workmen’s shelter, which was warm but ill-lit. “ On cold days 
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it was often not easy to catch flies on the tip itself, but they 
could be caught in any numbers in the shelter, when some 
sacking, which covered the wall, and a bench near the stove, 
was sometimes literally black with them. Though the flies 
caught in the workmen’s shelter, like those caught in the village, 
were practically all M, domestica, this must be due rather to 
the habits of this fly than to the failure of other species to breed 
on the tip, since the collection of 200 larvae and pupae from fresh 
tip refuse gave the following results. 


M* domestica 143 

//. stabulans 34 

C. eryihrocephala 18 
P. rudis 3 

F. canictilaris a 


" A considerable number of undetermined Pkorida were also 
bred out from samples of the refuse, which were kept as likely 
to be good for some of these larvae. 

“We see, therefore, that there was a considerable variety 
among the flics breeding in the refuse ; just as on the sewage 
farm (near by) Sepsis and Scatophaga were the dominant species, 
so M, domestica predominated on the refuse heap.” 

These observers came to the conclusion that the tip did not 
attract flies for several reasons : marked flies did not return to 
it, eggs and young larvae were not found on it, female flies did 
not predominate, and an examination of the fresh refuse showed 
that it already contained many larvae and also pupae. The tip 
was therefore a distributing centre of flies. On general grounds 
there is every reason to believe that the flies which infested the 
village were bred in the refuse heap and migrated from it, and 
further the investigators proved this experimentally. Flies were 
marked by shaking in a stout paper bag containing a small 
quantity of coloured chalk (using, as a rule, a different colour 
for each day) and liberated at the refuse heap. Some of these 
were subsequently found at the village. Other similar experi- 
ments showed that some of the flies occasionally travelled as faj 
as 1700 yards, and that distances of 800 to 1000 yards were 
often traversed. Two marked flies were caught 800 yards from 
the refuse heap 35 and 45 minutes respectively after liberation. 
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^ Howard (1911, p. 54) says that in the summer of 1910 Hine 
made an effort to determine the distance flies can travel by 
liberating 350 flies, each marked with a spot of gold enamel on 
the thorax and on each wing. The marked flies were only 
found about dwellings a short distance off up to the third day. 
Howard alscj quotes Forbes who states that his experiments show 
that flies can spread naturally for at least a quarter of a mile. 

Hewitt (1912, p. 2) carried out experiments on this subject 
at Ottawa, the flies being liberated from a small island in the 
Rideau River, which runs through a part of the city. The flies 
were obtained from pupae and “ were marked by spraying with 
rosolic acid in 10 per cent, alcohol, applied by means of a fine 
spray. This method is simple and harmless and reliable as a 
means of detection. The presence of a marked fly on a sticky 
fly-paper is indicated by its producing a scarlet colouration when 
the paper is dipped into water made slightly alkaline.” “ The 
papers vvr^re placed in as many as possible of the houses in the 
neighbouring districts on both sides of the river. The papers 
were placed chiefly in the kitchens of houses and were collected 
one or two days after being distributed. They were usually 
collected in that portion of the district towards which the wind 
had been blowing from the island, as it was found that the wind 
was the chief factor in determining the direction of distribution 
from day to day. The greatest range of flight obtained in these 
experiments, namely 700 yards, represents an actual flight of 
considerably greater distance than is represented by a straight 
line from the place of liberation to the point of capture.” 

The observations which have been quoted relate to the 
flight of house-flies in the open away from houses and show 
that under favourable conditions and assisted by the wind 
they can fly about a mile and frequently travel half-a-mile. 
It is not impossible, however, that they may travel still greater 
distances. As Hine says: “It appears most likely that the 
distance flies travel to reach dwellings is controlled by circum- 
stances. Almost any reasonable distance may be covered by a 
fly under compulsion to reach food or shelter. When these are 
at hand the insect is not impelled to go far, and consequently 
does not do so.” 
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The only observations hitherto published on the flight of flies 
in cities lend support to the last statement of Hine. Cox, Lewis 
and Glynn (1912, p. 309), working in Liverpool, came to the 
conclusion that “in cities where food is plentiful flies rarely 
migrate from the localities in which they are bred” (see 
Chapter x). ^ 

The larger species of house-frequenting flies can probably 
travel much further than the house-fly and other smaller species, 
if we may judge from the extraordinary powers of flight of some 
of the gad-flies of the family Tabanidce, which can circle round 
fast trotting horses only alighting occasionally. 

B. Outdoor habits. 

In Chapter II it has been shown that most of the flies 
commonly found in houses breed in various decaying substances 
and excreta, and consequently the adults, especially the females, 
seek these substances for the purpose of depositing eggs, and at 
the same time walk over them and not infrequently feed on 
them. Though M, domcsticay M. stabnlansy and Drosophilidcs 
prefer to lay their eggs on fermenting vegetable matter, they also 
deposit them on horse manure and other excreta, F, canicularis^ 
F. scalaris, P, rudis^ A. radicuniy Sepsidee and the Psychodidcs 
prefer the latter. The larvas of the larger flies, Lncilia, Calli- 
phora and Sarcophaga feed on carrion, and the flies are attracted 
to such materials. 

In fact most of these species are attracted to filth of all 
kinds. They are also frequently found feeding on over ripe 
fruit, both on trees and when exposed for sale in shops, and 
certainly contaminate it with faecal and putrefactive bacteria. 
Many of them are also attracted to meat, both cooked and raw, 
milk, butter, sweets and other food materials exposed in shops 
and on stalls. 

“In order to determine the distribution of the sexes” Hermes 
(i9ii,p. 521) made observations “under two different conditions, 
viz. first, six sweepings with an insect net were made over a 
horse manure pile on which many flies had gathered ; second, 
flies were collected in one house, giving a fairly representative 
lot for indoors.” 
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STABLE 5. Showing results in regard to sexes and species in 
six sweepings front a horse manure pile on May 18 and 19, 
1909. 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Toul 


M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

House-fly {M, domestical 

7 '53 

4 81 

3 64 

9 77 

4 210 

5 112 

32 697 

Muscina stabuliMs 

3 6 

0 7 

0 5 

« 5 

3 '0 

' 4 

8 37 

Blow-fly (C. vomiioria) 

2 2 

0 1 

1 0 

0 0 

0 0 

I 0 

4 3 

Z. casar 

0 I 

0 1 

0 f 

0 I 

0 0 

0 0 

0 4 

Other species* 

I 4 

0 4 

2 I 

4 * 

4 2 

2 0 

'3 '3 


12 166 

4 94 

6 71 

IS 85 

II 222 

9 116 

57 754 


* Excluding very small diptera. 

TABLE 6. Shoiving number of individuals collected in a 
screened dwelling, June i, 1909. 



M. 

F. 

House-fly {M. domestica) 

86 

116 

Muscina sp. 

3 


Homalomyia sp. 

5 

0 

Calliphora 

I 

2 


95 

1 19 


‘‘Table 5 shows that of those flies which frequent both the 
manure pile and the home, the house-flies compose 90 ®/o. and 
that of the total collected, over 95 ®/o were females. Thus, it is 
clear that it is the ‘instinct’ to oviposit that has mainly attracted 
these insects to this situation. In fact, fresher parts of the 
manure pile are often literally white with house-fly eggs in 
countless numbers. Observations made in the near vicinity 
of the manure pile proved that certainly the same percentage 
(over 95 ®/o) of the flies clinging to the walls of the stable, boxes, 
and so on, were males.” 

“ That the sexes in the house-fly are normally about equal 
in numbers is apparent, inasmuch as of a total of 264 pupae 
collected indiscriminately and allowed to emerge in the laboratory, 
J29 were males and 135 were females.” 

In smaller villages the flies have many opportunities of 
frequenting especially filthy substances, and in larger towns, more 
particularly in some of the great cities, many courts and alleys 
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are to be found in the poorer quarters, where decaying substance^, 
and excrement lie exposed and covered with flies. 

The common house-fly and the raven fly corviria) and 
other species annoy animals by settling on the more exposed 
portions of skin, and sucking the secretions from the skin and 
mucous surfaces. Human beings working or resting out-of-doors 
are annoyed in the same way. Flies are particularly attracted 
to open wounds and ulcers and to pus or other pathological 
secretions on dressings. Even in temperate climates disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria may be carried occasionally from one individual 
to another in this way. Whatever may be the significance of this 
mode of conveyance in temperate climates, it is obviously of far 
greater importance in the tropics, where insects are present in 
greater profusion throughout all seasons of the year. In Egypt 
and the Sudan, according to Sandwith (1904), flies “often alight 
on food, when coming direct from filth. They also crawl 
about the face and mouth of human beings and are most 
persistent in this, evidently in search of moisture.” The natives, 
both adults and children, exhibit remarkable indifference to flies 
walking over their faces and eyes and there are good reasons 
for believing that many cases of ophthalmia are produced in 
this way in Egypt and other countries. Nicholls (1912, p. 85) 
believes “that the majority of cases of yaws in the West Indies 
are caused by the inoculation of surface injuries” by a small fly 
known as Oscinis pallipes (PI. XVII, fig. 4). 

In tropical countries where the lower classes are often 
unacquainted with the use of latrines, swarms of flies are bred in 
the faecal deposits ; some of these are found upon food, and in 
dry weather numbers will be found flying around pools and 
water supplies, and can be observed alighting at the edge of the 
water to drink. Some of these species for filthy associations far 
surpass the house-fly, and seem to have become adapted to 
breeding in human faecal deposits, not being found elsewhere. 
Nicholls (1912, p. 81), in St Lucia, conducted experiments “by 
exposing human stools in various places on different days fo^ 
about ten hours, after which it would be found that numerous 
ova and larvae of flies had been deposited upon them. In all, 
twenty-five masses were used and approximately 18,000 flies 
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hatched out; this gives an average of 720 for each stool.” 
These flies belonged to six species, Drosophila melanogaster Mg., 
Litnosina punctipennis Wied., Sepsis sp., Sarcophaga anrifinis 
Walk., Sarcophaga sp., and Sarcophagnla sp. The undetermined 
Sarcophaga and the Drosophila are frequently found upon food, 
and the others, with the exception of the Sepsis, have occasionally 
been found upon provisions in houses. They are all liable to 
infect water supplies especially in dry weather. Reference to 
Chapter XXVI will show that the number of species that visit 
or breed in human excrement is very large. 

Particular attention ma>', however, be directed to one of the 
species just mentioned, L, punctipemns, which occurs throughout 
the tropics, and to flies of the genus Pycnosoma, 

In regard to L, punctipennis, Nicholls (p. 86) makes the 
following interesting .statement: 

Limosina punctipcmiis and breeds almost exclusively 
upon human excrement, and in exposed places swarms of the.se 
little flies will be found. The only other .situations in which 
I have caught it have been water pools, rivers and ravines in 
very dry weather, when it will fly a considerable distance in 
search of water. After a long period of dry weather I placed a 
small pan of water in a patch of * bush * to which labourers were 
accustomed to resort, and in which these flies were con.sequently 
plentiful. Soon numbers of them were seen alighting on the 
vessel at the edge of the water and drinking ; the next nearest 
water was 100 yards away and here also the flies were seen. 
The pan of water was left here for several hours ; it was then 
removed and examined for fsecal contamination by means of 
cultures, and Bacillus coli communis was obtained. This 
experiment was repeated upon two other occasions, and in one 
of these the same organism was grown. Needless to say that 
both the vessel and the water were sterilised, and control 
samples were kept in sterilised bottles.” 

Especially in Africa and the East, flies of the genus Pycnosoma, 
which have habits similar to those of the house-fly, may carry 
•dfsease organisms, especially B, typhosus. They swarm about 
filth trenches, and seem to breed in faecal matter and offal of all 
kinds (see Chapter xiil). 

G.-S. 


6 
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Of this genus three species arc common. 

Pycnosoma marginale VVied. is a “thick-set, stoutly built fly, 
about 9 to 13 millimetres in length, with an average wing 
expanse of 22 \ millimetres, with orange-buff-coloured face 
and shining, metallic plum-purple and metallic green body, 
recognisable at once by the dark brown front border to the 
wings. (PI. XVII, fig. I.) 

Eyes in male meeting together in the middle line above, in 
female separated by a cadmium-orange-coloured space (the front), 
practically equal to one-third of the head in width ; male with 
an area on the upper half of each eye consisting of larger facets 
than the remainder; antetince orange, the arista and hairs clothing 
it brown ; ground colour of thorax and abdomen varying as 
indicated above; thorax with a shimmering, pollinose, transverse 
band of pearl-grey on its anterior and posterior third, making 
these areas duller than the remainder which appears in certain 
lights as a brown transverse band ; abdomen with a shimmering, 
pollinose band on the basal portion of the second segment, and 
similar lateral patches on the third and fourth segments ; first 
segment and hind borders of second and third segments usually 
darker than remainder of abdomen ; wings hyaline, with a dark 
brown patch at the base, which is continued as a stripe along the 
fore border to the end of the second vein; metallic purplish- 
brown or black.” 

This species “has a very wide distribution in Africa and even 
ranges eastwards as far as Quetta” (Austen, 1904, p. 664). 

Pycnosoma chloropyga Wied. is a smaller species, from 6^ to 
TO millimetres in length, with an average wing expanse of 
18 millimetres. “Metallic bluish-green, or metallic plum-purple, 
last two segments of abdomen brassy-green; wings hyaline, with 
a dark blotch near the base. (PI. XVII, fig. 2.) 

“ Head in the male with the eyes almost meeting in the middle 
line above, in the female with eyes widely separated ; lower part 
of head, including anterior portion of orbital margins, yellowish- 
grey, clothed with short silvery white hair ; upper part of front 
in female shining purplish-black; antennee black, arista ahd 
hair clothing it brown. Thorax marked as shown in PI. XVII, 
fig. 2, the dark areas deep black, the lighter portions metallic 
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jplum-purple or bluish-green, clothed with shimmering pearl-grey 
pollen, which is more conspicuous in front ; saitellum generally 
more or less dull-black at the base, the distal two-thirds shining ; 
abdomen with the first segment blackish, and the hind margins of 
the second and third segments dull-black, the dull margin of the 
second segnjent often double the depth of that of the third ; 
shining portion of the second segment clothed with shimmering 
pearl-grey pollen ; legs black.” 

This species “ is widely distributed in South Africa, and 
ranges at least as far north as British East Africa.” 

Other species of this genus, very similar in size and general 
appearance to P, chloropyga, “are found in West Africa and 
elsewhere in the same continent, while yet other species occur in 
India, China and the East generally.” (Austen, 1904.) 

In some parts of India M. domcstica and M, detenninata, 
commonly breed in filth trenches, but, according to Patton, 
M. nebulo is the common species in Madras. 

C. Indoor habits. 

The species of flies found in the rooms of houses vary 
according to the time of year (sec p. 17). Some flics apparently 
enter mainly for warmth and shelter, others are attracted by 
food, others seem to enter by accident, and some, which hibernate 
in houses, no doubt come in for the sake of shelter from the 
winter’s cold. The bright and sunny rooms are usually the 
most attractive to all kinds of flics. 

The lesser house-fly, F. canicularis, is most common in the 
earlier part of summer. It does not seem to be much attracted 
to food. Later, common house-flies {M, domestica) enter in 
greater numbers and apparently cause the lesser house-flies to 
retreat from the kitchens and dining-rooms to the bed rooms. 

The house-fly is a great feeder ; it explores every part of the 
room, and to judge from the industrious way in whicli it travels 
over every article of furniture, constantly stopping to dab down 
•its proboscis, it appears to extract some sort of nutriment from 
almost every household object. The vexatious persistency with 
which it repeatedly settles on any exposed skin surface, especially 

6-2 
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on warm days, is no doubt due to its anxiety to feed on the 
skin secretions. 

Flies deposit vomit and faeces on almost every object on 
which they alight, whether food or not In feeding, as has 
been shown already they frequently moisten soluble substances, 
and often attempt to- dissolve insoluble materials with vomit 
and saliva, and even during feeding have been noticed to 
deposit faeces. Recently 1 102 vomit marks, and 9 faecal deposits 
were counted on an area six inches square of a cupboard window. 
Plate XVIII, fig. I, is a photograph of part of this window 
showing a row of faecal masses, probably deposited by one fly, 
and several vomit marks. 

" One does not like to think that the fly now walking round 
the edge of the cream jug was a short time ago regaling its 
impartial palate on the choicest morsels in the dust-bin, ash-pit 
or garbage-can, or on more indescribable filth.” 

The house-fly is a diurnal species, resting during the night 
It loves shady places, and is not specially attracted to bright 
windows. 

The activity of flies is much influenced by temperature, a 
fall in the temperature often changing activity into stupor. 

At midsummer flies probably do not often live more than 
two or three weeks, but accurate information on this point is 
difficult to obtain apart from experimental conditions. In the 
autumn they may be kept in captivity for several weeks. 
Under natural conditions, however, in the autumn the majority 
succumb to the attack of the fly fungus {Empusa muscaif ^see 
Chapter xxiii), but some linger on until the early winter months. 
They do not disappear, however, altogether during the winter 
months as popularly thought, but may be found in such places 
as kitchens or bake-houses, where the temperature conditions arc 
favourable. Possibly some of them may remain dormant 
throughout the winter in sheltered but cold situations. 

The blow-flies (C. erythrocephala and C. vomitoria) and flesh 
flies ( 5 . carnaria) often enter rooms apparently attracted bj 
the presence of cold meat and similar substances, with the 
object of depositing eggs. Like the house-fly, however, they 
attempt to feed on every article of diet. The green-bottles 
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{L. casar) seem to be greatly influenced by light (p. 25), but 
are nevertheless frequently found in rooms, and then behave 
like blow-flies. 

The cheese fly {P, caset) is attracted to cheese and fatty 
substances in which it lay its eggs, and the fruit flies {Drosophila) 
are frequently found about dishes containing fruit and jam. 


D. Hibernation. 

As has been stated in the last section, small numbers of 
house-flies probably hibernate. “In the first warm days of 
spring, they reappear in our houses invariably in those portions 
of our dwellings which are kept at a relatively high temperature; 
thus we get a marked domiciliary distribution or a preponderance 
of flies in those parts where both heat and food are available ” 
(Newstead, 1909, p. 6). 

Several other species occasionally hibernate in houses. The 
best known of these are the blow-flics, which remain hidden in 
various situations and come out on warm and sunny days ; the 
raven fly {M, corvina\ which frequently hibernates in country 
houses, and the cluster fly {P, riidis), A plague of the latter 
insects has been well described by Howard (1911, p. 237). 
“They were at once a terror to good house-keepers and a 
constant surprise, since they were found in beds, in pillow slips, 
under table covers, behind pictures, in wardrobes, and in all sorts 
of places. In clean, dark bed-rooms seldom used, they would 
form in large clusters. about the ceilings.... They were stated to 
be very sluggish — ^to crawl rather than to fly away when 
disturbed. They were said to be found o^ten in incredible 
numbers under buildings, between the earth and floor.” 


E. Habits after feeding. 

Observations on the functions of the proboscis, crop and 
•proventriculus, and the ways in which flies feed have been 
quoted in previous chapters. Here it is only necessary to 
consider the habits of flies after feeding on various materials. 
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(i) The habits of flies after feeding on fluids, 

"A number of observations were made on the habits of flies 
after feedings on various fluids. After gorging themselves the 
insects usually climb up the sides of the cage and move from 
place to place, frequently stopping to rub one leg against another 
or to clean their heads and wings by passing their legs over 
them. At intervals, however, they sit still and large drops 
of fluid, coloured red or blue, if the food has consisted of 
carmine or nigrosin syrup, or opaque and white if it has 
consisted of milk, exude from the tips of their proboscides. 
These drops gradually enlarge until they are about equal in 
size to the insect’s head. After a longer or shorter period the 
drop is slowly withdrawn or deposited on the glass. Flies are 
frequently observed to exude and withdraw such drops several 
times. If disturbed they either deposit them or withdraw them 



Fig. ^3. ITouse-fly in the act of regurgitating liquid food. Such a drop when 
deposited forms a ‘vomit’ spot. (From Hewitt, 1912, p. 30.) 

with great rapidity. When deposited on the glass, as frequently 
happens, the drops gradually dry and each gives rise to a round 
stain with an opaque centre, surrounded by a clearer zone 
bounded by a distinct thin, more opaque marginal ring (see 
Plate XVI 1 1, fig. 2 ). On watching these flies the impression 
conveyed is that the insects have distended their crops to an 
uncomfortable degree and that some of the food is regurgitated 
in order to relieve the distension. 

“ Flies have often been seen to suck up the drops deposited 
by their companions. 

“ Whatever may be the cause of the procedure the habit is 
very common after feeding on all kinds of fluids, such as milk, 
syrup and sputum, and the stains or ‘spots’ left by these drops 
can be recognised on all surfaces on which flies naturally settle. 



Plate XVI II 


h b 



h b Fig. I. 

Photograph of part of a window pane soiled by flies. Natural si/x*. 
[a.., a faecal deposits. h...b ‘vomit’ marks.) 



Fig. Fig. 3. 

Fig. 2. Photograph of a cage (i nat. size) in which well fed flies had been kept. Its surface 
is covered by numerous ‘ spots.’ The white ones (a) are faecal deposits and the lighter 
ones {J}) with dark centres * vomit ’ marks. 

3 * Photograph of a film preparation made from the crop contents of a fly three days 
after feeding on the blood of a mouse just dead of anthrax. The preparation coi^ists 
of a nearly pure culture of non>spore bearing anthrax l)acilli. 

(Figs. 1 and 3 from Graham>Smith, Report to Local Government Boards No. 4O1 1910.) 
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• “ Flies fed on coloured syrup often regurgitate coloured fluid 

24 or more hours later, though fed in the interval on plain 
syrup. When infected food has been given the infecting 
organisms are usually found in great numbers in these ‘spots,’ 
and moreover, as will be shown later, fluid regurgitated from the 
crop is used»to dissolve or moisten sugar and other similar dry 
food materials. The importance of the habit cannot therefore 
be overestimated. 

“The term ‘vomit’ will be used to differentiate the stains left 
by these drops from hecal deposits and proboscis-marks made 
in half dried material. 

“ If a fly, which has been fed on coloured syrup, is killed with 
chloroform and pressure made with the forceps on the thorax 
some of the syrup may exude from the proboscis. Further 
pressure on the thorax or abdomen causes the proboscis to be 
protruded, and occasionally a large quantity of fluid may be 
exuded from it. Usually, however, though the proboscis appears 
to be distended with fluid, very little is exuded. 

“ Possibly some mechanism exists, near the tip of the proboscis, 
for preventing the expression of the fluid. If, however, the tip 
of the proboscis is cut off, or the head removed, the contents 
of the crop can easily be expressed from the cut end of the 
proboscis or the oesophagus, even up to five or six hours after 
feeding\” 

(2) Sevii-Jluid material 

“ At various times flies were allowed to feed on milk which 
had been spread on glass in a thin layer and ah owed to partially 
dry, and on other materials of similar consistency. The flies 
walked over the areas covered by the dry .nilk and frequently 
applied their proboscides to them. In ail cases the application 
was of some duration and fluid was often deposited by the fly 
on the area it was sucking. After each application an oval 
depression was made in the surface, in many cases showing 
most beautifully an imprint of the end of the proboscis, or an 
oval area was completely denuded. Plate XIV, fig. 2, shows 

^ Severe pressure on the sides of the heud niuy cuuse turbid icd*c‘'louicd fluid to 
be exuded. This seems to be derived from the eyes. 
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numerous imprints of flies* proboscides on a layer of Indian^ 
ink, and Fig. 3 one of the imprints more highly magnified, 
on which the tracings of the pseudo-tracheae at the end of 
the proboscis can be clearly seen. If the flies had been fed 
previously on carmine syrup, red patches were frequently 
observed at the margins of these proboscis marks, either due to 
the deposition of carmine which had remained on the proboscis 
or to the regurgitation of carmine stained material to moisten 
the dried milk. The latter explanation is probably the correct 
one in most cases, for a single fly will leave many (100 or more) 
carmine-stained proboscis marks, and moreover carmine stains 
are more common when the layer of milk is rather dry, and 
requires more fluid to moisten it, than when it is less dry. In 
one experiment, made two hours after feeding on carmine syrup, 
half the proboscis marks showed carmine stains, and in another 
made 22 hours after feeding several of them showed carmine 
stains. 

“ It was also frequently noticed that flies which had the 
opportunity of feeding on either fluid or partially dried milk 
often chose the drier portions. Under natural conditions they 
can often be seen sucking the dried remains near the top of a 
milk jug. 

“ If flies are carefully observed under natural conditions, or in 
captivity in a cage, it is seen that they are constantly applying 
their proboscides to the surfaces over which they are walking, 
apparently attempting to suck up nutritive material. Under 
suitable conditions the imprints of their proboscides can often be 
made out.” 


(3) Soluble solids. 

Flies will feed readily on crystals of brown sugar. The 
mode of feeding can be very accurately watched by placing one 
or two flies in a small cage with a crystal of brown sugar on the 
bottom. The cage may be easily so arranged that the lens of a 
Zeiss binocular microscope can be focused on the sugar. The 
oral lobes of the proboscis are very widely opened and closely 
applied to the sugar. Fluid seems to be first deposited on the 
sugar and then strong sucking movements take place.- When 
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^he proboscis is moved from- one spot a depression in the sugar 
is observed, and, if the fly has been previously fed on carmine, 
red stains round its margin are often se^^n. In a number of 
experiments carmine stains were noticed on sugar 60, 80 and 
90 minutes and even five hours after feeding on carmine. 

“ Infection experiments described later seem to prove that in 
the case of flies recently fed on syrup the fluid is mainly liquid 
regurgitated from the crop. When the crop is empty saliva 
alone is probably made use of. 

“A fly was very carefully watched sucking an apparently 
quite dry layer of sputum. It put out large quantities of fluid 
from its proboscis and seemed to suck the fluid in and out 
alternately until a fairly large area was quite moist. Then as 
much as possible was sucked up and the fly moved on to another 
place.** (Graham-Smith, 1910.) 

F. Experiments on def(Bcation. 

“Flies which have access to abundant food defaecate frequently. 
The faeces, consisting of thick brownish or yellowish semi-fluid 
material, are deposited in single masses and quickly dry, forming 
opaque raised rounded stains. Occasionally the stains are pear- 
shaped. At ordinary temperatures flies fed on coloured syrup 
do not deposit coloured faeces within two hours. The faecal 
stains can be usually distinguished without difficulty from 
'vomit* stains. 

“ Three different types of marks or * spots * have therefore to 
be distinguished : (i) faecal deposits, round, opaque, often raised 
and yellowish, brownish or whitish in colour; (2) ‘vomit* 
Stains, round, with a small opaque centre and clear peripheral 
portion, bounded by a darker zone, and (3) proboscis-marks left 
on half dried material. 

“ The extraordinary number of deposits, both faecal and vomit, 
left by well-fed flies, can be judged from a small number of 
e^eperiments which were made with the object of ascertaining 
*the number of deposits (faecal and vomit) produced. (Plate 
XVIII, fig. 2.) 

“ In the first series (A) 10 flies were given a single feed of 
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milk. 'When all had fed they were .transferred to a fresh cage.. 
At intervals the flies were again transferred to other fresh cages 
and the deposits in the old cages counted. In the second series 
(B) the deposits of 1 1 flies were counted in the same way, but 
milk was always present in the cage so that the flies could feed 
as often as they wish^. • 


TABLE 7. To illustrate the number of deposits left by flies. 


Time after feeding 

Vomit 

Series A 

Faeces 

Total 

Vomit 

Series B 

Faeces 

Tots 

1st hour 

30 

11 

41 

21 

10 

3« 

snd and 3rd hours ... 

13 

3 

16 

31 

9 

40 

4th hour 

18 

6 

«4 

6 

4 

10 

5th hour 

15 

9 

«4 

12 

6 

18 

6th-asnd hour ... 

49 

10 

59 

loS 

16 

124 


125 

39 

164 

179 

45 

224 


" Each fly in series (A) produced an average of i6’4 ‘ spots,' 
and in series (B) of 20*4. In another experiment 10 flies which 
had been given one feed of milk, produced in nine hours 209 
(191 vomit and 18 faeces) deposits, and in the complete 24 hours 
307 (282 vomit and 25 faeces) deposits or an average of 307 
‘spots’ per fly. 

“ No doubt the rate at which flies produce deposits depends 
on several factors, such as the temperature and the form of food, 
etc., but only a few experiments on this subject were made. 
Flies are more lively in hot weather or when placed in a warm 
incubator. That the kind of food exerts a considerable influence 
is shown by the following experiment. Three lots of flies were 
fed on syrup, milk and sputum respectively for several days. 
Those fed on syrup produced an average of 47 deposits per fly 
per day, those fed on milk 8*3 and those fed on sputum 27*0. 
In the latter case the fleces were much more voluminous and 
liquid than usual and in fact the flies seemed to suffer from 
diaiThoea.” (Graham-Smith, 1910.) 
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* Summary of feeding experiments^ given in Chapters 

VI and VII. 

Musca domestica feeds readily on various liquids such as 
syrup, milk and sputum. Provided the food is supplied in the 
form of wel 4 separated, discrete drops the flies do not usually 
appear to soil their legs. When undisturbed the flies gorge 
themselves in half a minute or less. The fluid first passes into 
the crop, which becomes distended, and if the food is coloured 
its contour can be seen through the ventral surface of the 
abdomen. Under ordinary conditions the fluid begins to pass 
into the ventriculus within 10 minutes and in two or three hours 
coloured material can be found throughout the intestine. At 
high temperatures it passes more rapidly. The crop, however, 
is not completely emptied for many hours. Sometimes flies go 
on feeding after the crop is full and then the food passes directly 
into the ventriculus and intestine. If flics are allowed constant 
access to food coloured material from the first meal remains in 
the crop for many days. 

The crop therefore seems to act as a large receptacle which 
can be filled with great rapidity so that flies can obtain within a 
few seconds sufficient nourishment to keep them alive for several 
days. When food is abundant the crop acts as a reservoir in 
which surplus food is stored for use if necessity arises. 

After feeding on liquid food flies habitually exude drops 
of fluid from their proboscides. Sometimes these drops are 
sucked up again and sometimes deposited on the surface on 
which the flies are walking. These deposits, which have been 
spoken of as ‘ vomit,’ dry and produce round marks with an 
opaque centre and rim and an intervening less opaque area. 

If allowed to feed on half dried materials the flies first 
moisten with vomit or saliva a small area and then suck it dry. 
In so doing they usually leave oval depressions, often exhibiting 
most beautifully the markings on the proboscis, or clear areas. 
If the flies have previously fed on coloured syrup these proboscis 

marks often show traces of pigment. 

When feeding on sugar small areas are moistened, either with 
saliva or, in the case ol flies fed on fluids, with vomit. Traces 
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of pigment are often found on the sucked areas when the 
have previously been fed on coloured syrup. 

Flies which have access to abundant food leave numerous 
'spots* (vomit and faeces). The rate of deposition seems to 
vary with the kind of food and the temperature. 


CHAPTER VIII 

METHODS OF OBSERVING FLIES IN CAPTIVITY 

Various workers have kept flies in large, specially constructed 
cages for some days, but very few seem to have been able to 
keep them alive in sm&ll, easily handled cages for moire than 
a day or two. The methods adopted by the writer (Graham- 
Smith, 1910, p. 2), which gave excellent results, are therefore 
given^ in detail. 

"Flies were captured in balloon traps baited with sugar 
moistened with stale beer or treacle and kept until required in 
a large gauze bag, about 12 inches in diameter and two and 
a half feet in length, suspended by a string. The sides of the 
bag were supported by wire hoops and the bottom was composed 
of a wooden disc. In the latter a square hole was cut the sides 
of which were fitted with grooves so that in place of the card- 
board panel which usually filled the space, a tray, containing 
watch-glasses of syrup and water, could be inserted, in order to 
supply the flies with food. A sleeve sufficiently large to admit 
the arm and communicating with the interior of the bag was ' 
attached about half way up. When it was not in use the sleeve 
.was closed by a string tied round it near its junction with the 
bag (Plate XIX, fig. 3). The flies, when required, were captured'^ 
by means of a large test-tube about 12 inches long, which was 
inserted through the sleeve. The mouth was placed over flies 
as they walked on the inside of the bag. Once in the tube the 
flies fell to the bottom and occasional shaking prevented them 
from getting out In this way a considerable number of flies could 



Plate XIX 



, Fig. I. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

Fig. I. Glass cage in which infected flies were kept, cor.!>isting of a glass cylinder 
9x3 inches, covered with gauze at one end and open at the other. (J nat. size.) 

Fig. 2. Glass cage with apparatus, through which to extract flies, in place. The latter 
consists of a board in which a round hole slightly larger than the diameter of the cage 
had been cut and lined with cloth so as to grip the sides of the cage. On to the cloth 
gauze was sewn to form a conical bag open at the free end. (4 nat. size.) 

3* Gauze bag in which normal stock flics were kept. Note the sleeve at the side 
through which the flies were extracted. (J nat. size.) 

(From Graham-Smith, Report to Local Government Boards No. 40, 1910.) 
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te eau^t In a few minutes. After a sufficient number of flies 
nad been captured they were placed in one of the experimental 
cages. These consisted of cylindrical gl^ss chimneys about 
three inches in diameter and nine inches in length. One end of 
the chimney was closed by gauze kept in place by a piece of 
thin paper gummed round the chimney over the gauze. The 
other end was open and when in use rested on a clean quarter^ 
plate negative glass (Plate XIX, fig. i). Other cages of the 
same kind but smaller (one and a half by six inches) were also 
made use of. The transference of the flies from one such cage 
to another can be very easily accomplished. The fresh cage is 
placed on the bench with its open end upwards and the full cage 
with the negative glass still in place is placed on top of it. The 
negative glass is then slowly withdrawn leaving the two cages 
in free communication. By taking up the two cages in this 
position and holding the fresh one in the direction of the light 
most of .^he flies can be induced to pass into it. If any difliculty 
occurs they can be blown from the old cage into the other. 
A fresh glass plate is then inserted between the cages. 

“ Flies have been kept alive in such cages, with daily transfers 
to fresh cages, for more than three weeks. It was very rare for 
a fly to escape or to be injured during the process of transference 
from cage to cage. 

“ The flies were usually fed once daily. The liquid food (syrup, 
milk, sputum, etc.) was deposited in separate drops on a clean 
n^ative glass, which was placed in contact with the one on 
which the cage stood. The cage was then slightly tilted and 
slipped into position over the food on the new glass. Infected 
food was given in the same way. 

“ In order to obtain a few flies from a cage for cultural purposes 
the following plan was adopted. A piece of wood about six 
inches square, in which a round hole, slightly larger than the 
diameter of a cage, had been cut. was lined with cloth so as to 
closely grip the sides of the cage when the latter was placed in 
tlie hole. To one edge of the cloth gauze was sewn to form a 
• conical bag about six inches in length and about two inches in 
diameter at its free end which was open (Plate XIX, fig. 2). 
When in use the cage is slipped from the negative glass over the 
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wooden frame, and is made to fit into the hole in it. lon^ 
test-tube is then inserted into the cage through the gauze bag 
and the required number of flies caught in it. This apparatus 
worked extremely well for no flies escaped or were injured, in a 
large number of experiments, during the manipulations.” 


CHAPTER IX 

THE WAYS IN WHICH FLIES CARRY AND DISTRIBUTE 
BACTERIA 

There are several ways in which insects which play a part in 
the dissemination of disease serve as intermediaries. The 
organisms producing most of the diseases carried by biting flies 
of various kinds, mosquitoes, gnats, tse-tse flies, etc., are protozoa, 
and undergo certain of the necessary developmental changes in 
their life-cycles within the flies. In many cases a more or less 
prolonged period elapses between the time the fly sucks the 
blood of the patient and the time when it becomes infective to 
other individuals. Non-biting flies seldom have the opportunity 
of feeding on blood, and only occasionally feed on morbid 
secretions, and so far as we know none of the disease producing 
organisms they are capable of distributing undergo develop- 
mental changes within them. Moreover, since they cannot pierce 
the skin none of the organisms they carry can reach the circulatory 
system. 

Micro-organisms are transferred either externally or internally 
by the fly from the source of infection. These organisms are 
mainly bacteria, some of which, the non-spore producing varieties, 
only survive drying for a few hours, while others, the spore- 
producing varieties, can survive drying for prolonged periods. 

“As a means of transference the body of the fly is most 
excellently adapted, being thickly clothed with hairs or setae of 
varying degrees, of length (Plate I, fig. i). Its legs, which chiefly 
come into contact with infected materials upon which it 
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walks, resemble miniature brushes (Plate I, fig. 2), from which no 
cleansing can remove the organisms once these appendages have 
been defiled, with the result that they contaminate whatever 
substance they subsequently visit within a certain length of timer 
(Hewitt, 1912, p. 72.) 

These fa^ts have been well recognized for years, and many 
writers during the latter part of the nineteenth century either 
attributed infection in certain cases to contamination by flies, or 
uttered warnings on the subject. P'rom time to time the fact 
that a house-fly can carry micro-organisms on its legs, etc., was 
demonstrated experimentally by allowing a fly to walk over the 
surface of a culture and then causing it to walk over sterile culture 
media, on which the bacterium employed could be cultivated 
subsequently. By simple experiments of this nature, which 
closely resemble the ordinary methods adopted in transferring 
bacteria from one culture medium to another by means of a 
platinum needle, it was shown that flies can transfer a number 
of w'ell-known disease producing bacteria, but very few attempts 
were made to ascertain how long the flies remained infective or 
whether they could carry the bacteria in any other way. The 
small number of more elaborate, usually isolated experiments 
which were made, are quoted in the chapters dealing with the 
specific diseases. 

During 1909 and 1910 the writer (Graham-Smith, 1909, 1910) 
carried out for the Local Government Board Enquiry a large 
number of experiments on flies with B, prodigiosus^ and several 
disease producing bacilli, including B, anthracis (see Chapters 
XIII— XVIII). 

For the preliminary experiments B, prodig osns was selected 
because it is an organism which is easily cultivated and identified 
on plate cultures. Moreover it seemed likely that the results 
would give some information as to the length of life of other 
non-spore-bearing and less easily recognizable bacteria under 
similar conditions, and afford some indications of the best 
methods of procedure in making investigations on them. 

• * For the same reasons the spores of B, anthracis were employed 
to demonstrate the persistence of spores. 
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Methods. 

Small numbers of flies were used and kept in the glass cages which have been 
alluded to (Chapter VIII). Infected material (usually an emulsion of prodigiosus in 
syrup) was only supplied to them for 15 minutes or less, and the cages were changed 
daily. In prolonged experiments they were fed. every day, with plain syrup or other 
food. For cultural purposes two or three flies were caught in a Iscrge test-tube and 
killed by chloroform vapour. The legs, wings, and heads were cut off and separately 
inoculated on different parts of an agar plate. In many cases fluid was also expressed 
from the proboscis by means of pressure on the head and separately cultivated. The 
body, after being placed in alcohol, or singed in the flame, was dissected, under a 
Zeiss binocular microscope, and the contents of the crop and intestines separately 
inoculated. The mounted Hagedorn needles and other instruments used for dissection 
were sterilized in the flame. After a little experience it is not difficult to dissect out 
the entire crop and sow its contents, and to subsequently remove the intestine without 
contamination with the crop contents. The agar plates on which the cultures were 
generally made were prepared and dried for a few minutes in the incubator at 37^ C., 
and the legs, wings, head, and crop, and intestinal contents, etc. from one fly inoculaterl 
at different places. The spots where the crop and intestinal contents had been placed 
were marked by blue rings made with a glass pencil on the back of the plate, and 
when, as was often found possible, the organs of several flies were inoculated on one 
plate, those belonging to each fly were surrounded by a blue line and numbered. 

Plate XX, fig. I, illustrates a plate, before cultivation, in- 
oculated with the oi^ans of four flies infected with anthrax. 
Figure 2 shows the same plate after 24 hours’ incubation. 



(«) Experiments on the duration of life of B. prodigiosus on the 
exterior, and in the alimentary canal of flies. 

The following table summarizes the results of four series of 
experiments, done at different times, on the length of life of 
B. prodigiosus on the feet and wings, and in the alimentary canal. 
In each case syrup infected with B. prodigiosus was placed for a 
few minutes in a cage containing hungry flies. After feeding, 
the flies were transferred to fresh cages, where, if the experiment 
was prolonged, they were fed daily with plain syrup. At intervals, 
specimens were caught and dissected, and their legs, wings, 
heads, and the contents of their crops and intestines inoculated 
on to agar plates. • 
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|TABLE 8. Showing the length of life of B, prodigiosus on tite 
exterior^ and in the alimentary canal of flies. 

Cultures fnm 


infection 

used 

I 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

X a 

Head 

Crop 

Intestine 

1 minute 

... 



- 



- 

- 

- 

+ + 

+ + + 

+ 




+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

+ + 

0 

0 . 



\v 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ + 

+ + + 

+ + + 

30 

M 

(3) 

0 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ + + 

+ + + 



(4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ + 

+ + + 

+ + + 

60 


1 ( 5 ) 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

+ + 

+ + + 

+ + + 

f > 


+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

+ + + 

+ + + 

90 

J 

(I) 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

+ + 

+ + 

” 1 

(!) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ + + 

+ + + 

2 hours 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*‘5 

tt 

... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ + 

+ + 

3 

II 

... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ + + 

+ + + 

3*5 

If 

... 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ + + 

+ + + 

4 

If 

... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

5 

•• 

... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

— 

- 

5*5 


... 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

+ + + 

+ f + 



MO 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ + + 

+ 



(0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 

+ + 

- 

IS 


(3) 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ + + 

. — 

•f 

4) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ + + 

+ 


+ + + + + + 

+ + + + + + 

++ +++ +++ 

++ +++ +++ 

++ +++ +++ 

+ + + + + + 

+ + + + + + + 

+ - - 


+ ++ + + 

+ + + + + 


r ((i)o o o o o oo o + ++ + + + 

» l(l| 00000000 + ++ + + + 

11) 0000100000 o o 

( 1 ) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 + + + + 

(3) o o o o o o o o o + f + + 

3 days ^(4)00000000 + + + + o 

(5)0 00 00 000+ ++ + 

1(6)0 o o o o 00 o o ++ + 

• \(7)oooooooo+ ++ + 

+ indicates a few colonies of B. prodigiosus^ + + several colonies, and + + + 
numerous colonies. The numbers in brackets after the later results indicate the 
number of colonies found. o=uo colonies appeared, - sno cultures made, ... sone 
fly used. 


1 
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TABLE 

8 

{cofitinued). 











Cultures from 








Legs 



Wings 



% 

Time after 
infection 

Flies 

used 



JL 









X 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6" 

X 

2 

Head 

Crop 

Intestine 

4 days 

1(1) 

(») 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

0 


+ + 

+ + + 


1(0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ (3) 

5 >} 

(») 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ + + 

+ + 


(3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ (i) 


1(0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ (0 

+ +(40) ++(31) 

8 ■ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

+ (3) 


i(3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

9 M 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+(I) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 f> 

f(0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+(I) 

- 

+ (4) 

12 fi ] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

1 (») 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+w 

14 .* 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

+ 5) 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

+ I5) 

16 „ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

+(>$) 

18 „ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 M 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 „ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 M 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


+ indicates a few colonies of B. prodigiosus^ + + several colonies, and + + + 
numerous colonies. The numbers in brackets after the later results indicate the 
number of colonies found. o=no colonies appeared, - sno cultures made, ...=one 
fly used. 

•It is evident from the above table that prodigiosus may 
remain alive on the legs and wings for at least i8 hours after 
feeding. Exceptionally it may remain alive longer. It is 
present, in large numbers, in the contents of the crop and intestine 
and on the proboscis for four or five days. After this time its 
numbers gradually diminish, cultures after 17 days yielding 
negative results. 

( 3 ) Experiments to determine whether B, prodigiosus multiplies 

in the crop. 

A fine capillary was drawn out of thermometer tubing and 
marks scratched on it with a file, one about half an inch and the 
other about two inches from the end. Flies were fed on a dilute 
emulsion of B. prodigiosus. Some of this emulsion was drawn 
up to the first mark, and water to the second mark to dilute it 
The fluids were mixed and the mixture sown on an agar plate. 
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intervals flies were killed and their crops dissected out. Some ^ 
of the fluid from the crop was drawn up to the first mark, diluted ^ 
and sown. Between each culture the pipette was sterilized ; 
with alcohol and washed and dried. Approximately the same 
number of colonies grew in cultures made from the emulsion and 
from the crop contents of flies dissected one, four, five and a half 
and eight hours after feeding. About half the number of colonies 
grew in cultures made from the crop contents of flies dissected 
24 and 3 1 hours later, which had been allowed to feed once in 
the interval on plain syrup. 

In another similar experiment the colonies were counted. 

A fly was dissected 45 minutes after feeding and 4500 
colonies were counted. 

A fly was dissected 75 minutes after feeding and 5490 
colonies were counted. 

A fly was dissected 275 hours after feeding and 4900 colonies 
were counted. 

A fly was dissected 5-5 hours after feeding and 4098 colonies 
were counted. 

A fly was dissected 24 hours after feeding and 247 colonies 
were counted. 

A fly was dissected 3 days after feeding and 10 colonies were 
counted. 

These experiments seem to indicate that in the case of 
B. prodigiosus multiplication does not take place in the crop. 


{c) The infection of agar plates by living flies. 

In each of the following experiments two or more flies which 
had previously fed on syrup infected with B. prodigiosus were 
allowed to walk for 30 minutes over the surface of agar plates. 
For the first few minutes the flies generally walked rapidly over 
the surface, but subsequently they frequently stopped, and 
applying their proboscides apparently sucked the agar. In 
spme cases, especially if the agar was not too dry, oval marks 
* were left where the proboscides were applied, and it was round 
these marks that the prodigiosus colonies grew. The following 
table shows the result of these experiments. 


7—2 
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TABLE 9. Showing the results of experiments with living 
flies allowed to walk over the surface of agar plates. 


Time after feeding 
on infected syrup 

1 day*... 

3 days 

4 .» ••• 

5 

6 „ 

7 » 


No. of flies 
allowed to 
walk on plate 
a 
a 

a 

3 

6 

3 


Result 

About 600 colonies of B* prodigiosus 
Numerous colonies of B* prodigiosus 


»i If 91 

19 19 19 

Several „ „ 

»• 11 9» 


(d) Experiments on the infection of sugar. 

Flies were allowed to feed on syrup infected with B, pro- 
digiosus for 15 minutes, and were then removed to fresh cages. 
At various times one or two crystals of brown sugar were placed 
in the cage and the flies allowed to suck them for some time. 
The crystals were then taken out and dissolved in a drop of 
water, and the solution sown on agar. The results of three 
series of experiments of this kind are incorporated in the following 
table : 


TABLE 10. Showing results of allowing infected flies to 
feed on sugar. 


Time after infection 
when sugar given 


Results 

3 hours ... 

B, prcdigiosm cultivaled. Numerous colonies 

3’5 

99 

,, 100 colonies 

4 f» 

99 

1, few „ 

4*5 99 ••• 

19 

99 99 

5 91 

99 

99 30 99 

5*«5.. 

99 

„ I colony 

5*5 19 

99 

,, many colonies 

7*75 99 

99 

99 50 ,9 

ao „ 

99 

99 * 99 , 

3« , 

99 

99 ^ 99 

4* 99 

99 

99 ® 99 

46 „ 

99 

„ I colony 

56 99 

99 

not cultivated 

66 „ ... 

99 

cultivated. 3 colonies 

3 days 

99 

not cultivated 

4 99 

99 

99 

5 99 

99 

99 

6 99 

99 

99 

7 99 

99 

99 

8 t, • ... 

99 

99 
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/ From these experiments it appears that flies are able to 
infect sugar for at least two days after feeding on an emulsion 
of B. pradigiosus in syrup. 

(p) Tfm period during which infected faecal material is 
deposited. 

Several experiments to ascertain the period during which 
infected faecal material may be deposited were conducted in the 
following way. Flies were allowed to feed on syrup infected 
with B, prodigiosus for 30 minutes, and then transferred to fresh 
cages. At various intervals they were again transferred to fresh 
cages, and the faeces left in the old cages emulsified in water, 
and the emulsions sown on agar. 

TABLE II. Shelving the period during which infected faeces 

are deposited. 

Time after infection 

'when fseces collected Result 


% 

hours 


B. prodiffiosus cultivated from 3 out of 4 deposits 

3 

4 * 

6 

i» 

ti 

tf 


f 1 

II 

II 

II 

„ from 3 out of 5 deposits 

II 

8 

10 

tf 

If 


II 

fi 

II 

„ from 3 out of 5 deposits 

18 

If 


II 

„ from 6 out of 8 deposits 

26 

If 


If 

If 

36 

If 


II 

not cultivated from 5 deposits 

48 

If 


•1 

cultivated from 3 out of 6 deposits 

3 days 


II 

not cultivated from 5 deposits 

4 

II 


II 

cultivated from 3 out of 7 deposits 

5 

i» 


If 

not cultivated 

6 

II 


II 

cultivated. One colony in cultures' from 8 deposits 

7 

11 


II 

not cultivated • 

8 

f I 



If 

9 



11 

f> 


• These experiments show that heavily infected faecal material 
may be deposited for at least two days after infection. 
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(/) The influence of various kinds of food on ilu period 
during which infected fcecal material is passed. 

As it had previously been found that the rate of deposition 
of faeces depended to some extent on the kind of food, an 
experiment was made in order to ascertain whether the period 
during which the faeces continued infective was influenced by 
the food. Different batches of flies were allowed to feed for 
IS minutes on syrup, milk and sputum infected with B. pro- 
digiosus and then transferred to fresh cages. Every day the 
cages were changed and the flies fed on non-infected syrup,, 
milk and sputum respectively. The faecal material present in 
the old cages was emulsified in water and the emulsion was 
sown on agar. The following table gives the results of these 
experiments. 

TABLE 12. Showing the influence of the food on the 
infectivity of the faces. 


Time after infection 

Cultures from the fseces of flies fed on 

A. 

when fseces collected 

Milk 

Syrup 

Sputum 

I day 

+ 

+ 

+ 

« days 

+ 

+ 

+ 

3 »f ••• •.• •.. 

+ 

+ 

0 

4 *» ••• ••• ••• 

+ 

+ 

0 

5 >» ••• ••• 

+ 

0 

0 

7 »» ••• ••• 

+ 

0 

0 

S ,, ... ... ... 

0 

0 

0 

9 »» ••• ••• 

0 

0 

0 

13 >» ••• ••• ••• 

0 

- 

- 


This table shows that B. prodigiosus cannot be cultivated 
from the faeces of flies fed on sputum after 48 hours. It was 
noticed that the faeces of these flies were much more voluminous 
than those of the flies fed on milk or syrup. The faeces of the 
flics fed on milk were infective for 7 days and those of the flies 
fed on syrup for only 4 days. 

To ascertain how long B. prodigiosus is capable of surviving 
in various fluids dried on glass, small drops (about the size of 
the faecal deposits) of the syrup, milk and sputum used to infect 
the flies and of an emulsion in water were placed on glass and 
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cultures made from them at intervals. It was found that B. pro- 
digiosus could no longer be recovered from the dried watery 
emulsions after i8 hours. They were still present in small 
numbers in the milk and syrup drops after 28 hours. In the 
sputum emulsions similarly treated they were present after 
3 days in considerable numbers. 


{g) The infection of fresh flies from the deposits of 
infected flies. 

Several experiments were made to ascertain whether clean 
flies became infected if placed in cages lately occupied by 
infected flies. For example flies were fed on syrup infected 
with B, prodigiosus. One hour after feeding they were trans- 
ferred to a fresh cage, and allowed to remain there for two hours, 
and then transferred to a third fresh cage. In the second cage 
numerous deposits of faeces and vomit were left. Eight clean 
hungry flies were then put into the second cage, and immediately 
sucked at the deposits left by the infected flies. After being 
allowed to remain in the cage for various times these eight flies 
were dissected and cultures made from their organs, with the 
following results. 


TABLE 13. Shotving the infection of clean flies from the 
deposits of infected flies. 


In infected 
cage for 

1*5 hours 


3’5 I. 
5 i» 


Cultures from 



No. of 
fly 

1000 

3 0 0 0 

3000 
4000 
5000 
6000 
7000 
8 o o .0 


00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
00000 
O O O 0 0 

00000 


Head Intestine 

+ + + 

o o 

o + (i colony) 

o + 

+ + (3 colonies) 

o o 

o 'h (3 colonics) 

+ + (i colony) 


• Several experiments of this type were carried out which 
seem to indicate that clean flies may sometimes infect themselves 
from the vomit and faeces deposited by infected flies even up to 
several days after infection. 
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(h) Experiments designed to ascertain whether flies can infect 
fluids on which they feed. 

In 1909 the writer carried out some experiments on this 
subject but they were few in number and inconclusive, so in 1910 
he (Graham-Smith, 1911) re-investigated the subject using both 
M. domestica and C. erythrocepkala, the latter having been bred 
in captivity from eggs. The fluids used for the experiments 
were syrup and sterilized milk. Two out of several experiments 
are quoted. 

Expenments with houseflies (M. domestica). 

Six flies were carefully fed on an emulsion of B. prodigiosus 
which was placed on the floor of their cage in single drops. 
During the process of feeding the flies did not fall into the syrup 
or soil their wings. Their proboscides and legs were the only 
organs which could become infected by direct contact with 
contaminated syrup. They were then transferred to a clean 
cage. Sterile milk was poured into a sterile watch-glass and 
the latter was placed in the incubator until some of the milk 
had evaporated and a rim of partially dried milk was left round 
the fluid portion. Three hours after the flies had fed on the 
infected emulsion, a watch-glass of sterile milk was placed in 
the cage, and left there for some hours. It was noticed that the 
flies fed on the dried parts as well as on the fluid milk. On 
examination of the watch-glass after it had been removed from 
the cage, there was noticed on the areas covered with partially 
dried milk, not only numerous proboscis marks, but also several 
red marks produced by vomit composed of an emulsion of 
B. prodigiosus. Cultures were made from {a) the fluid milk, 
(fi) the dried parts (not obviously contaminated with vomit) and 
(r) vomit marks. Similar experiments were carried out 24, 26 
and 28 hours after the infection of the flies with positive results 
as shown in Table 14. • 
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TABLE 14. Shoivmg the results of cultures made from fluid 
and partially dried milk on which flies infected with B» pro^ 
digiosus had been allowed to feed. 


Time after flies 
were infected 

Fluid milk 

Partially dried 
milk 

Vomit 

3 ^hours 

+ + 

+ + + 

+ + + 

*4 .. 

+ + + 

+ + + 

- 

„ 

+ + + 

+ + 


aS „ 

+ + + 

+ + + 

- 


In other series of experiments with large numbers of flies 
infection of the milk was obtained in the case of B. prodigiosus 
and the spores of B, anthracis up to the nth day. 

All the experiments done show that artificially infected flies 
{M, domestica)y kept in captivity, may contaminate milk on which 
they feed for several days. 

Experiments with blow-flies (C. erythrocephala). 

Several experiments were also carried out with blow-flies 
{C, erythrocephala\ of which one is quoted. 

About 20 blow-flies were confined in each of four cages, the 
flies in two of the cages being infected by feeding on an emulsion 
of B. prodigiosus in syrup, and those in the other two cages being 
similarly infected by feeding on an emulsion of B, pyocyaneus. 

In each instance the emulsion was placed in a watch-glass, 
and a short distance above it was fixed a piece of zinc pierced 
with round perforations about three-sixteenths of an inch in dia- 
meter. Through these perforations the flies put their proboscides 
and drank the fluid, and occasionally, though rarely, soiled their 
legs by putting them through. It was, however, impossible for 
them to fall into the fluid. It was noticed that, after feeding, 
they not infrequently deposited vomit on the zinc, and no doubt 
sometimes infected their feet and wings by walking and falling 
into it. They also infected their limbs by contact with their pro- 
boscides by cleaning them (p. 107). The two sets of flies infected 
with B, prodigiosus and the two sets infected with B, pyocyaneus 
were fed daily through sterilized perforated zinc trays on syrup 
and sterilized milk respectively, and cultures were made from 
the remains of these fluids. The results of these experiments 
are given in Table 15. 
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TABLE 15. Showing the results of cultures made from the 
remains of syrup and milk on which blow~flies infected with 
B, pyocyaneus and B. prodigiosus had been allowed to feed 
through perforated zinc trays. 


Time after flies 

Infection with B, ^ecyaruut 

— -N. 

Infection witl\^. prodigiosus 

were infected 

Syrup 

Milk 

Syrup 

MUk 

I day 

- 

+ + + 

- 

+ + + 

a days 

+ + + 

+ + + 

+ + + 

+ + + 

3 

tt 

+ + + 

+ + + 

H- + + 

+ + + 

4 

fi 

+ + + 

+ + + 

+ + + 

+ + + 

5 

fi 

+ + + 

+ 

+ + 

.' + + 

7 

tf 

+ + + 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

S 

If 

+ + 

+ 

+ + 

0 

9 

If 

+ + 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

10 

n 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

11 

II 

+ {2 colonies) 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

13 

11 

0 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

14 

If 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

15 

II 

+ (i colony) 

+ 

+ 

0 

f 6 

If 

+ 

+ 

+ (i colony) 

0 

17 

11 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ (i colony) 

18 

If 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

20 

If 

0 

0 

+ 

4- (i colony) 

21 

If 

0 

0 

+ 

+ (2 colonies) 

22 

If 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

n 

11 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

*4 

If 

+ 

0 

+ (i colony) 

0 

«5 

If 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

26 

If 

0 

+ (i colony) 

+ 

+ (2 colonies) 

*7 

If 

0 

0 

+ (i colony) 

0 

28 

If 

+ (i colony) 

0 

+ 

0 

29 

If 

0 

0 

• + 

0 

30 

ff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

•1 

0 

0 

+ (i colony) 

0 

33 

If 

0 

0 

0 

0 


These experiments show that blow-flies infected with non- 
spore bearing micro-organisms are capable of seriously con* 
taminating both syrup and milk for at least a week by feeding 
on them. Blow-flies originally fed on an emulsion of B,pyo(yaneus 
constantly produced some degree of infection in both syrup and 
milk for 16 days, and at even later periods occasional colonies 
of B. pyo^aneus could be cultivated from their food. Milk was 
apparently not infected after the 26th day, or syrup after the 
28th day. Blow-flies which had been fed on B. prodigiosus 
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constantly produced infection in syrup up to the 29th day, 
though the degree of infection was small after the 14th day. 
Milk was infected to a smaller extent, and only, occasional 
colonies were cultivated from it after the 8th day. 

It is of course likely that the table shows a smaller degree 
of infection t^an really existed since only a small proportion of 
the milk was cultivated on each occasion. 

Observalions on the habits of blowflies and their bearing 
on feeding experiments^. 

Blow-flies spend a large proportion of their time, when in 
captivity, in cleaning their limbs and proboscides in the following 
manner : 

The wings are usually cleaned with the posterior pair of 
legs, which are passed over and under each wing. Often two 
legs are. simultaneously applied to a wing which is drawn 
between them. Subsequently the legs which have been used 
are rubbed together. The posterior legs are also used for 
cleaning the abdomen, and, in so doing, are passed over the 
anus. Probably they are frequently infected in this way and, 
later, infect the wings. For cleaning the proboscis and head 
the anterior pair of legs is made use of. During this process 
the proboscis is usually extended to its fullest extent, and the 
legs are passed along it from its proximal to its distal extremity. 
Occasionally the oral discs are applied to some part of the leg, 
probably in order to remove some irritating material. Flies 
have been seen to clean their proboscides immediately after 
feeding, and to leave infected material on their legs. 

The efforts made to cleanse their limbs are often very 
prolonged when flies have been allowed to feed upon very sticky 
materials, such as concentrated syrup, and some observations 
which have been made appear to indicate that, under such 
circumstances, gross re-infection of the limbs may occur. On 
oi\e occasion a fly sucked at some semi-solid syrup mixed with 
carmine for a long time and moved away from the food 
with a large mass adhering to its proboscis. This mass was 
^ See also Chapter xx. 
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deliberately removed with the anterior pair of legs. The same 
thing was frequently noticed in subsequent similar experiments. 

From all the observations which have been made it seems 
highly probable that blow-flies frequently re-infect their limbs 
when cleaning themselves. It is, however, almost impossible to 
determine by actual experiments how frequently or to what 
extent this occurs. Probably both the frequency and the extent 
vary with the consistency of the food. 

Measurements which were made of the contents of the crops 
of recently fed blow-flies showed that more than 0 02 c.c. of fluid 
might be contained in them. On one occasion a blow-fly which 
had recently fed on coloured syrup was held by the wing and 
the material which it vomited collected and measured. It was 
found that 0*01 c.c. of coloured syrup had been deposited. 
Subsequently the fly was killed and dissected and ODi c.c. 
of fluid obtained from its crop. 

All the experiments which have been made on this subject 
show that blow-flies take up large quantities of fluid in feeding, 
and are capable of vomiting at least half of the contents of their 
crops. 

If flies are allowed to feed on fairly large volumes of milk 
contained in watch-glasses they often fall into the milk. After 
emerging they leave long trails as they crawl up the sides of the 
watch-glasses. Frequently also they soil their limbs while feeding, 
and in walking away leave trails like those just mentioned. On 
several occasions these trails have been proved to be infected. 
Other flies approaching the milk usually stop and suck at the 
half dried trails and drops left by previous flies, and probably 
infect their feet and take up micro-organisms into their crops. 

The experiments and observations on the feeding habits of 
blow-flies all show that the individual \Ao^‘^y{C.erythrocephala) 
is capable of distributing greater numbers of bacteria, and 
over a longer period of time, than the individual house-fly 
{M. domestica). House-flies, however, are probably a greater 
source of danger owing to their greater prevalence and to their 
more frequent occurrence where food can be easily contaminated. 
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Summary of experiments with B. prodigiosus. 

The experiments which have been carried out in relation to 
the period during which B. prodigiosus remains alive on. the legs 
and wings and in the crops and intestinal contents of infected 
flies, on the infection of sugar and agar plates by living flies, and 
on the time during which infected material may be deposited, 
are sufficiently numerous and conclusive to allow of definite 
statements being made on these points. 

B, prodigiosus may be cultivated from the legs and wings of 
infected flies for 18 hours (and occasionally longer) after infection. 
It can be cultivated from the contents of the crop and intestine 
in large numbers up to 4 or 5 days, and has been found surviving 
in the intestine up to 18 days. There is no evidence to show 
that B, prodigiosus multiplies in the crop. Flies allowed to walk 
over agar plates are capable of infecting them (probably by 
means of material regurgitated through their proboscides) for at 
least 7 days. They are capable of* infecting sugar for at least 
2 days. Contaminated faeces maybe deposited during several 
days after infection, the periods varying with the kind of food. 
Flies fed on milk deposited infected faeces during 7 days, those 
fed on syrup* during 4 days, and those fed on sputum for 2 days. 
Clean flies may infect themselves by feeding on the deposits left 
by infected flies, especially if the latter have been freshly passed 
shortly after infection. Milk seems to be frequently contamin- 
ated by infected flies whether they merely drink it or fall into 
it. In the single experiment which was tried, flies which walked 
and fed on meat did not infect it Possibly B, prodigiosus is not 
a suitable organism for the last experiment 
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CHAPTER X 

THE BACTERIOLOGY OF CITY FLIES 

Two important contributions to the general bacteriology of 
city flies have been published recently, one by Torrey (1912) 
working in New York and the other by Cox, Lewis and Glynn 
(1912) working in Liverpool. 

Torrey (1912) investigated in detail the bacterial content of 
a considerable number of flies caught entering the windows of 
the Loomis Laboratory, Cornell University Medical School, 
New York. The flies caught were amongst those continually 
circulating in and out of the open windows of a row of tenements 
of the poorer grade 75 ft. distant. The flies caught in large 
sterile test-tubes were examined in lots of ten. 

*‘They were shaken for 5 minutes in 10 c.c. of sterile normal salt solution, and the 
wash was set aside and labelled I. The flies were then rinsed thoroughly in ao c.c. of 
salt solution, which was drained off and discarded. The washed flies were next 
placed in 10 c.c. of the salt solution and the abdomens were so squeezed with a sterile 
platinum spatula that the contents of the intestine exuded into the fluid. The 
thoroughly emulsified intestinal matter of 10 flies was labelled II. Platings were 
made from 1 and II, suitably diluted, in agar, litmus lactose agar and Conradi-Drigalski 
medium. These plates were incubated 14 hours at 37° C. The number of colonies 
on the nutrient agar plates was taken as the total count.. ..The types of colonies, which 
appeared to be dominant, were isolated and identified, and in addition a special search 
was always made for colonies of the dysentery bacillus type.” 

He found that up to the latter part of June the flies were 
free from faecal bacteria, showing mainly cocci. " During J uly and 
August there occurred periods in which the flies examined carri^ 
several millions of bacteria, alternating with periods in which the 
number of bacteria was reduced to hundreds.” He thinks ** the 
scanty flora probably indicated the advent of swarms of recently 
hatched flies.” “ The bacteria in the intestines of the flies were 
8‘6 times as numerous as on the surface of the insects.” Bac\)li 
belonging to the colon group were three times as numerous in* 
the intestine as on the surface. The figures given in his table 
show that the surface contamination of these * wild ’ flies may 
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vary from 57^ to 4400,000 bacteria per insect, and the intestinal 
bacterial content from 16,000 to 28,000,000.** 

The most extensive and important investigation, was carried 
out by Cox, Lewis and Glynn (1912) in Liverpool. They caught 
flies in sterilized balloon traps ; owing to the bait being pro- 
tected by sterilized gauze the flies were unable to touch it. By 
making the flies swim in sterile water they were able to simulate 
as closely as possible the way in which flies naturally pollute 
liquids if they fall into them, and to estimate the rate at which 
bacteria are given ofif. They also determined the gross numbers 
carried in and on flies, and isolated some of the varieties obtained. 
Their experiments show that : 

(1) “ The number of bacteria derived from house-flies whilst 
struggling in a fluid, and which are taken as a measure of their 
capacity to pollute food by vomiting, defaecation, etc., may be 
very large, and increases with the time they remain in the fluid ” 
from 2000 in five minutes to 350,000 in thirty minutes, “but that 
the number of bacteria carried inside the fly is much greater.*' 

(2) “Flies caught in congested areas always carried and 
contained more aerobic bacteria (800,000 to 500,000,000), including 
those of the intestinal group, than flies from cleaner areas (21,000 
to 100,000).*’ 

(3) Flies caught in a * sanitary oasis ’ in the midst of a slum 
area carried and contained less bacteria of all kinds than those 
from the dwelling rooms of a street with insanitary court pro- 
perty on either side. 

(4) Flies caught in the office of a refuse destructor, situated 
in the Offensive Trades Area, and in a slaughtering room of a 
knacker’s yard contained enormous numbers. 

(5) “Flies caught in milk shops apparently carry and 
contain more bacteria than those from other shops with exposed 
food in a similar neighbourhood. The reason of this is probably 
because milk (when accessible), especially in summer months, is 
a suitable culture medium for bacteria, and the flies first inoculate 
tl^e milk and later re-inoculate themselves, so establishing a 
'vicious circle.” 

(6) “ The fact that flies from congested and relatively 
insanitary areas of the city carry more bacteria than those from 
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cleaner areas, may be explained by the lower standard of general 
cleanliness in the house, the yard, the street, and the alley ; 
human excrement is frequently found in the courts of the slums.*^ 
It might have been imagined that flies move constantly from 
one street or locality of the city to another, and consequently the 
number of bacteria carried by them would be approximately the 
same, and bear no relation to the amount of street refuse and 
the habits of the people. 

" Our observations, however, prove that such migrations from 
one area to another do not occur to any great extent.” 

(7) "We have shown that the amount of dirt carried by 
flies measured in terms of bacteria bears a definite relation to 
the habits of the people and the state of the streets ” 

Esten and Mason (1908) have also published some observa- 
tions on flies mainly caught in cow-stables and 'swill barrels.’ 
Estimations of the numbers carried on their bodies appear 
to have been made by washing the bodies of the flies. These 
observers found that "the numbers of bacteria on a single fly 
may range all the way from 550 to 6,600,000.” "The average 
for 414 flies was about 1,250,000 bacteria for each,” but the flies 
from dirty areas carried a far greater number than those from 
clean areas. 

A few investigations have also been made in regard to the 
facal bacteria of the colon and non-lactose fermenting types 
carried by flies. 

Jackson (1907) found as many as 100,000 faecal bacteria in a 
single fly, and recognized that these bacteria might survive the 
passage through the intestinal canal. Graham-Smith (1909) 
examined 148 flies caught in various parts of London and 
Cambridge. Of these 35 (23*6®/o) were infected externally or 
internally or in both situations with bacilli belonging to the 
colon group. 

Nicoll (1911, p. 381) examined the intestines of flies frbm 
dwelling rooms of houses in London for faecal bacteria. 

**The flies were first well washed in sterile broth, then in ^ % lysol or absolute 
alcohol for lo— so minutes. They were then thoroughly washed in sterile water, dried 
over the flame, and the whole alimentary canal was placed in broth. After incubation, 
at 37? C. overnight the broth cultures were plated in MacConkey’s bile-salt medium,' 
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and from each plate about a dozen colonies were picked off and their characters 
determined. Altogether 145 specimens of Afusca domestica were examined, ^5 of 
these were examined individually, the rest in 23 lots of 5 \o 7 each.” 

About 75 per cent, of these flies showed colon bacilli 
representing 27 different varieties. From his investigations he 
concludes th%t “ it is apparent that a considerable similarity in 
respect of the colon bacilli exists between the bacterial flora of 
flies and the bacteria met with in the faeces of man and other 
anitnals. The most striking feature is the marked predominance 
of the characteristic faecal organism B, coli communis and 
MacConkey*s bacillus No. 71.” 

Graham-Smith (1912) examined 642 flies from diarrhoea 
infected houses in Birmingham and Cambridge and 600 from 
non-diarrhoea infected houses. Of the former 283 (44 Vo) and of 
the latter 212 (35 Vo) contained bacilli of the colon type. Further 
analysis of the results shows that during the whole period (July 
lOth to October 14th) covered by these examinations at least 
20 per cent, of flies from all sources were infected with ‘colon 
bacilli. The degree of infection was greatest during August and 
the first three weeks of September. It is of interest and im- 
portance to note that the percentage of infection in flies of 
different batches, obtained from one place on different occasions, 
varied greatly. For example, from one diarrhoea infected house 
eleven batches of flies were obtained. The infection with colon 
bacilli varied from 25 per cent, to 78 per cent, (mean 44 per cent.). 
The infection in flies from a farm house varied from 50 per cent, 
to 93 per cent. Similar variations were seen in batches from 
different diarrhoea infected houses in Birmingham, the infection 
varying from o per cent, to 87 per cent. 

Conchisions, 

It is evident from the investigations which have been made 
on city flies that these insects carry both on and in their bodies 
very large numbers of bacteria, many of which are derived from 
faecal material. In the chapters dealing with the specific di.seases 
it will be shown that in the few special examinations that have 
been made disease-producing types, or varieties closely allied to 
them, have been found occasionally. 


G.-S* 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE SURVIVAL IN THE ADULT FLY OF MICRO-ORGANISMS 
INGESTED BY THE LARVA , 

Faichnie (1909, p. S^o) seems to have been the first to 
suggest that bacteria ingested by the larva might survive the 
pupal stage and be present in the intestine of the adult He 
put forward this hypothesis because, during the investigation 
of a small outbreak of typhoid at Kamptee, India, he realized 
that “infection by the excrement of flies bred in an infected 
material ** might explain “ many conclusions previously difficult 
to accept.” Shortly afterwards he carried out the following 
interesting experiments (p. 672). 

“On August util, 1909, three ounces of faeces, containing typhosus^ were 
thrown into a box of earth and covered with a wire cage, and about 30 flies were let 
loose inside. These flies all died in a day or two, but on August 26th, 14 days later, 
one fly hatched ; on August a 7th, la flies were hatched ; on this same day, after the 
flies were hatched, the box of earth was replaced by an earthenware plate which had 
been previously washed in a solution of t in 500 perchloride of mercury ; sugar and 
w'ater as food in separate porcelain saucers were also introduced, and the wire cover 
was changed for a bell-shaped mosquito net. On August 26th, one fly, one day old, 
was transfixed with a red hot needle after chloroforming it, flamed and put into a bottle 
of sterile salt solution. It was shaken up and i c.c. of the solution put into McConkey 
broth, which remained unchanged for 48 hours. After this the fly was crushed with 
a sterile glass rod and a drop plated ; typhosus was found.” Four other flies one 
day old gave the same results, and two flies 6 days old and two flies 9 days old also gave 
the same results. “ On September loth two flies 13 days old were put into a dry 
sterile bottle and left for 34 hours; they were then removed, and some salt solution was 
poured into the bottle, and from this solution of excrement B, typhosus was obtained.” 
The two flies were treated as the previous ones had been and B» typhosus was obtained. 
From one fly 16 days old and from its excrement B, typhosus was also obtained, but 
not from another. 

From the foregoing experiment it will be seen that out of 
the 13 flies bred from a typhoid stool at least 6 contained 
B, typhosus in their intestines ; and the bacillus was recovered 
from the intestines and excrement of a fly 16 days old. , 

“A second series of experiments was carried out with the 
faeces of a man suffering from paratyphoid fever {B. para- 
typhosus A) the diagnosis having been made by a blood culture. 
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‘‘ On August 2ind two ounces of liquid faeces, containing B* paratyphosus A, were 
put into a box of earth and about 30 flics allowed lo feed on it ; as the flies had no 
water given to them they died in a day or two. On S eptember rst one fly liatched 
out ; on September 3rd 12 flies were seen. On the same date the earth was replaced 
by a plate as before. On September ist one fly, one day old, was examined ; the 
McConkey control was negative ; and after being flamed and crushed B* paratyphosus 
A was obtained. On September 3rd four flies, each one day old, were examined ; the 
McConkey controi was negative ; and from the crushed flies B» paratyphosus A was 
separated. On September loth 3 flies, each seven days old, were put through the 
sterile bottle test, the excrement was examined, and from it B, paratyphosus A was 
obtained.” It was also obtained from the crushed flics. “ On September 13th one 
fly, 10 days old, was examined, but the bacillus was not recovered. Two other flies, 
also ro days old, were examined and B> paratyphosus A was recovered.* 

These very suggestive experiments have influenced several 
workers to make observations on the same lines, and their 
experiments are recorded in the order of publication. 

Bacot (III. 1911) experimented with Mttsca doincstica and 
B, pyocyaneits. 

“ About an inch of dry silver sand was placed in a one-pint card cream jar. A 
mixture consisting of cooked meat, baked rice, rice pudding, custard, boiled potato, 
gristle of meat, was chopped up, and, together with the contents of several agar tubes 
of pure cultures of pyocyamits^ was placed on the sand, ova of Mmca domestica 
being added. By the time the larvae were from half lo two-thirds grown, the food 
was exhausted, so a small quantity of lean uncooked beef was minced, wetted with 
distilled water, mixed with the contents of a tube of pure B* pyocyaneus and allowed 
to remain at 29° C. for three or four hours. It was then given to the larvae. When 
the larvae were fiill fed, all remnants of the food were removed and some clean sand 
added at the bottom of the jar,” 

Twelve of the pupae obtained were placed in lysol (5 — 10 ®/o) for 5 lo 7 minutes. 
Then transferred to a tube of broth and shaken up. The time of immersion in this 
medium varied between five minutes and 13 hours. Afterwards thfy were removed 
to a second tube of broth and broken up with sterile needles. In all cases the second 
broth tube gave a copious growth of B. pyocyaneus^ showing that this organism was 
present within the pupae and in several cases the first broth tul e gave a slow growth 
of the organisms, probably indicating that some communicatior*. exists through the air 
passages. 

Ten flies which emerged from pupae were also examined. Four were placed in 
5 ®/o lysol, and then washed in a lube of broth and then transferred to a second tube 
and broken up. On incubation the second tube gave a marked growth and the first 
tube a slow growth. Five Hies were treated with 5 % lysoli ^fter \ eing washed 
in two successive broth tubes broken up in a third. Only the latter gave growths on 
incubation. Lastly a fly was seen to emerge, and removed to 5 ®/o lysol before it had 
any opportunity of infecting itself. Thence it was passed through a broth tube and 
broken up in a second. Only the latter gave a growth of B, pyoryaneus. 

From his experiments the author comes to the following 
conclusions ; — “ (i) Pupae and imagines of Musca domestica bred 

8-2 
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from larvae infected with B. pyocyanetis under conditions which 
exclude the chance of re-infection in the pupal or imaginal period 
undoubtedly remain infected with the bacillus ; (2) in the imago 
the infection is maximal at emergence and then diminishes 
suddenly ; (3) the possibility of a dangerously pathogenic 
organism being taken up by the larva and subijequently dis- 
tributed by the fly is one which deserves serious consideration.*^ 
Ledingham (ill. 1911) made some experiments with pupae 
sent to him by Bacot, employing another method of disinfection. 

“After washing the pupae in successive tubes of broth and saline solution, they were 
transferred to a Petri dish containing a small quantity of absolute alcohol, where they 
remained for three or four minutes. The alcohol was then ignited and allowed to 
burn out almost completely. Some of the pupce^ as the result of the process, seemed 
to be slightly desiccated externally. They were then placed in 10% formalin for 
four to five minutes. I'hereafter they were removed one by one to a tube of sterile 
broth and shaken up. From this tube they were removed to a second broth tube and 
shaken. Finally from this second tube each pupa was removed to an agar slope and 
mashed up with a strong platinum loop. The two broth tubes and the scries of agar 
slopes were incubated at 37® C. Next day both the broth tubes were sterile but all 
the agar slopes showed abundant growth in which B» pyocyaneus was present^ 

Graham-Smith (v. 1911) carried out several series of experi- 
ments with blow-fly larvae. . 

In one series the larvae when seven days old were placed in several tin boxes 
containing moist earth and allowed to feed on meat infected w'ith (<;) a spore-bearing 
culture of B, anthracis^ ( 6 ) B, typhosus y (c) B. enteritidis (Gaertner), (d) B, prodigiosus 
and (^) K cholera derived from cultures respectively. After seven days the remains 
of the meat were removed, and the larvae fed on fresh meat. At intervals specimens 
of the larvae were placed in alcohol for 15 minutes and then passed through the flame 
and dissected. Cultures from their organs yielded B. antkracis, but none of the 
other organisms. The flies emerged from the 18th to the 25th days after infection. 
Each morning the cages in which the pupae had been placed were examined, and the 
flies which had emerged removed. Some were killed and dissected within a few 
hours, and others were placed in glass cages and kept alive for various periods of 
time on syrup. 

“Altogether about 70 flies emerged from larvae fed on meat infected with 
B»anthracis, Of these, 17 were dissected and cultures made from their organs within 
a few hours of emerging. From four specimens B* anthracis was not cultivated, but 
from the other 13 cultures were obtained. It was present in the intestinal contents 
of 10 ; on one or both wings of 8 ; on one or more legs of 11 ; and on the heads 
of 8.” 

Three specimens were dissected after living two days in a cage. From the l^^s, 
wings and intestinal conteiits of all B. anthracis was obtained. One or more 
colonies were obtained from the organs of some of the flies up to the J9th day, but 
not after that time though some of the flies survived up to the 33rd day. Several 
of the cultures obtained were proved to be virulent. 
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“ A few other experiments were carried out with these flies. Four flies were 
allowed to walk over agar plates a few hours after emerging. Numerous colonies 
of anthracis developed on these plates. 

“ Twelve flies a few hours old were kept in a glass cage and fed on syrup. Shortly 
after their first meal some of the remains of the syrup on which they had been feeiling 
was smeared on the surface of agar plates. Numerous colonies of B, anthracis 
developed on these plates. Nearly every fly very shortly after emerging deposited a 
large quantity of Whitish, semi-fluid material. Cultures made from this material were 
negative. The faces deposited by flies two days old contained Z?. anthracis in 
considerable numbers, as also did the remains of syrup on which they had fed. 

“A anthracis was not found in cultures made from the fieces of flies and 
13 days old, nor in those made from the remains of syrup on which they had been 
feeding, but a single colony of B, anthracis was obtained from the remain.s of syrup 
on which flies 21 days old had fed.*' 

The experiments with the flies bred from larvoe fed on B. tyf^hosus (45 flies), 
Z?. ententidis (14 flies), B» prodigiosus (25 flies) and V. cholene (20 Hies) were entirely 
negative. 

Two other series of experiments with these organisms were 
also negative, and the writer came to the conclusion that “ these 
experiments seem to indicate that, under the conditions described, 
none of the non-spore-bearing organisms mentioned commonly 
survive sufficiently long to be found in the blow-flies which 
emerge from infected larviu.” 

Ledingham (X. 1911) in several series of experiments found 
that “ although typhoid bacilli were liberally supplied to larvae 
of Musca domesticay all attempts to demonstrate B. typhosus in 
the pupae or imagines were unsuccessful until recourse was had 
to disinfection of the ova.** 

In one of his experiments the eggs were thoroughly disinfected bv a short sojourn 
in lysol. The young larvse were placed on a sterile agar slope, which remained 
sterile. ** Human blood mixed with typhoid bacilli was spread on the agar and this 
process was repeated, the larvae being transferred to a fresh Fgar shjpe with blood 
every day.** Under these highly artificial conditions B, typhrsus was isolated from 
the larvae and from one pupa. No imago was obtained. 

“ In the experiments with unsterilized ova great difficulty 
was experienced in determining whether B. typhosus was present 
in MacConkey plates owing to the almost invariable occurrence 
of the colourless typhoid-like colonies of Bacillus ‘ which 
was evidently an organism thoroughly adapted to the conditions 
prevailing in the interior of the larvae, pupae and imagines.” 

^ This organism appears to be identical with one, Ca. 8, commonly found in adult 
flies (see Chap. xiv). 
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"From the practical point of view the main conclusions to 
be drawn from the experiments detailed in this communication 
is that the typhoid bacillus can lead only a very precarious 
existence in the interior of larvae or pupae which possess, at least 
in so far as these investigations warrant, a well-defined bacterial 
flora of their own.” c 

Nicholls (1912), working with the larvae of Sarcophagula and 
Sarcophaga^ came to the conclusion that “during development the 
fly possesses very great powers of destroying micro-organisms” 
and that " a freshly hatched fly may be considered probably 
sterile.” When breeding larvae of Sarcophagula in faeces infected 
with B. typhosus he found that these bacilli rapidly disappeared 
from the larvae if they were removed from their infected 
surroundings. 

Graham-Smith (1912) carried out a further series of experi- 
ments, using blow-flies, green-bottles and house-flies. In his 
previous paper it was pointed out that “ possibly they (the 
bacteria) might be found in flies which emerge from larvae which 
had fed on the flesh of infected animals ” 


Series I. 

•* In one series therefore half-grown larvje of C. erythroccphaJa and L. crrsar were 
allowed to feed on the bodies of guinea-pigs which had died from infection with 
B, enteritidis and B, anthracis. The larvae pupated in lo — 15 days and the flies 
began to emerge in 20 days. In order to avoid the possibility of the flies re-infecting 
themselves after emerging the pupae were removed to clean cages and placed on clean 
sand. In some cases before the preparation of cultures the flies were sterilized in 
various ways, while in other cases no sterilization of the exterior was attempted. 
Sometimes the flies were killed shortly after emerging, while on other occasions they 
were kept for some hours or days. In the latter case they were fed on syrup. 

“. 5 . Cultures on agar were prepared in the way previously described 

(1910) from the intestinal contents of 511 flies, 170 C. erythmephalazxiOi 341 L, casar^ 
which emerged from larvae which fed on the body of a guinea-pig dead of anthrax. 
Only three colonies were met with which resembled in any way those produced by 
B, anthracis* By subcultures they were proved not to be those of B* anthracis. 

**B. entaiiidis . — Cultures on MacConkey’s lactose neutral-red agar were made- 
from the intestinal contents of 17 flies, all C. trythrocephala^ which emerged from larvae 
which had fed on the body of a guinea-pig dead of infection with B, enteritidis, A 
large number of colonies of non-lactose fermenting organisms developed on the- 
plates ; but although subcultures were made from many no example of B^ enteritidis 
was isolated.” 
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These experiments confirm the results previously obtained 
and indicate that non-spore-bearing organisms, not accustomed 
to the conditions prevailing in the intestine of the larva, do not 
commonly survive even when the larvae feed on the bodies of 
animals which have died as the result of infection from such 
organisms. .The results obtained from the spore-free forms of 
B, anthtacis are in remarkable contrast with the previous 
experiments with spore-bearing forms (sec p. n6). 

In two other series of experiments the larvae of M. domestica 
were used. 


Series II. 

•* In this senes house-flies, dofnesiica, were allowed to deposit eggs on food 
consisting of a mixture of boiled meat, potato, and rice. The larvie which emerged 
were kept in clean card cream boxes containing clean sterile sand. About three days 
after hatching, batches of the larvae were transferred to six fresh boxes and fed on 
similar food infected with pure cultures of various organisms. The food in one box 
was not infected. That in the second bo.x was infected with B. prodigiosusy that in 
the third with a coccus producing pink colonies, that in the fourth with Morgan’s 
bacillus, that in the fifth with B. cnieritidis and that in the sixth with B» anthracis, 

“ After a day or two the surface of the food became dry, but the larvie lived and 
fed on the moist part below, as they do under natural conditions. The boxes were 
inspected daily and as pupa? developed they were transferred to fresh boxes, so that 
the flies on emerging should iiot.bccome contaminated by crawling over the infected 
materials. Some of the pupie were examined by cultures. The end of the pupa was 
sterilized by the application of a cautery, and the contents were removed by means 
of a fine pipette through the sterilized surface. After emulsification in salt sidution, 
agar and MacConkey plates were sown. The former usually showed large numbers 
of colonies of cocci and other organisms, and the latter colonies of lactose feimenting 
and non-fermenting bacilli. Nineteen pupge from the non-infected box were examined. 
In four non-lactose fermenting bacilli were met with. Of these a large number were 
isolated and examined and one turned out to be an example of Morgan’s bacillus. 
In cultures made from fifteen pupoe which had developed frr Ji larva; infected with 
the coccus one colony of the coccus occurred. Cultures made from eleven pupa; which 
developed from larvae infected with B, prodigiosus yielded no colonies of that 
organism. 

From each box a large number of flies emerged. Cultures were made from the 
intestinal contents of these, usually within a few hours after hatching. In some cases 
the exterior of the fly was sterilized, and in others no sterilization of the exterior was 
attempted. Cultures from 40 flies which emerged from the control box yielded no 
organisms of special interest, though on the MacConkey plates a number of non -lactose 
fermenting organisms developed whose characters will be discussed later. Cultures 
from 194 flies which emerged from larvae infected with the coccus producing pink 
colonies, and from 117 flies which emerged from larvae infected with prodigiosus ^ 
yielded negative results. Cultures from 4i flies which emerged from B» mteritidis 
infected larvae also yielded negative results. 
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'^Cultures from 37 flies which emerged from Morgan infected larvae gavlnnmerous 
colonies of non-lactose fermenting bacilli. Three out of the many isolated proved to 
be examples of Morgan’s bacillus. Cultures were made on agar from 95 of the flies 
which emerged from larvae infected with the spores of anthracis, 

“ Cultures from ii out of 14 newly hatched flies showed B, anihracis (78^/0). 

** Cultures from 48 out of 6a flies one day old showed B. anthracis (78®/^). 

V Cultures from a out of 8 flies 3 days old showed B, anthracis 
>» »» I ^ If 4 »• »* M 

>» »i * »t 5 ^ »* »» »» ( 10 %). 

** Positive results were obtained from 63 (66®/o) out of the 95 flies examined. A 
few of the flies which emerged were kept in a clean cage without food and died in a 
few days. After they had been dead some weeks cultures were made from three of 
them. B, anthracis was found in cultures from two.” 

These experiments appear to indicate that non spore pro- 
ducing organisms such as B. prodigiosusy B. enteritidis and 
certain cocciy which are not adapted to the conditions prevailing 
in the interior of the larva and pupa, seldom survive long enough 
to appear in the adult. Morgan’s bacillus, however, which is 
sometimes found in the intestine of the fly under natural 
conditions, appears to be capable of surviving. Colonies of 
various non-lactose fermenting organisms were frequently found, 
a fact which seems to show that many organisms of this class 
are specially adapted to the conditions which prevail in the 
intestine of the larva and of the adult fly. Many cocci and 
other organisms are also capable of surviving during the meta- 
morphosis. 

The spores of B. anthracis persist, and are present in a large 
proportion of the adults which develop. The spores of other 
bacilli can probably behave in the same way. 

Series III. 

The third series of experiments was undertaken in order to 
compare the results obtained by breeding larvae in different 
artiflcially infected foods. 

** Sets of card cream boxes containing sterile sand were prepared. In one set was 
placed food consisting of cooked meat and potato sterilized in the autoclave, in the 
second human faeces sterilized in the autoclave, and in the third unsterilized human 
foces. In the first and second sets the organisms originally present had b8en. 
destroyed. One box of each set was infected with B, typhosusy one with B. enteriiidisy 
one with Morgan’s badllus. one with B. prodighsusy and one was kept as a control. 
Flics were placed in a cage containing sterile food and the eggs and young larvae 
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removed tnd pieced in the boxe* described. The flies infected the food in the cage 
to some extent. 

“The larva developed rapidly in each box and the pupae when formed were 
transferred to fresh boxes containing clean sterile sand. The flies began to emeige 
in about ai month. 

** Cultures from the control flies showed no organisms similar to those which had 
been used for infecting purposes. At first cultures were made from single flies, but 
as these yielde<^ negative results, batches of lo flies were later emulsified and the 
emulsion plated on MacConkey plates. No colonies of B, prodigiosus developed on 
any of the plates although cultures were made from a large number of flies. In 
searching for B, typhosus^ B. enteritidis^ and Morgan’s bacillus, MacConkey’s 
medium was used. Numbers of colonies of non-lactose fermenting bacilli developed 
and from each plate several colonies were picked off and put through various tests in 
order to establish their identity. Neither B, typhosus nor B» enteriHdis was ever 
isolated. Eight colonies of Morgan’s bacillus were, however, obtained, three from 
flies which emerged from larvae fed on sterilized fjcces, four from flies which emerged 
from larvae fed on unsterilized fieces, and one from flies which emerged from larvae 
fed on sterile food.” 

“The foods used seemed to exercise little effect. These 
experiments again indicate that Morgans bacillus and certain 
other non-lactose fermenters can survive the metamorphosis. On 
the other hand, it cannot be claimed that they conclusively prove 
that other organisms, such as B. typhosus and B, enteriHdis^ are 
entirely incapable of surviving, since all the colonies were not 
tested and some undetected examples of these organisms may 
have been present on the plates. Nevertheless sufficient colonies 
were isolated and tested to show that these organisms very rarely 
survive sufficiently long to appear in adult flies under the experi- 
mental conditions. Under natural conditions it is certain that 
if such organisms happen to be present in the material in which 
the larvae feed they have to compete with many varieties of 
organisms better adapted to the conditions prevailing in the 
intestine of the larvae, and their persistence in large numbers 
is improbable.” 

The varieties of non-lactose fermenting bacilli found in flies 
from different sources are fully discussed in Chapter xiv. 

From his experiments the writer came to the following 
conclusions : 

(1) “The blow-flies which develop from larvae allowed to 
• feed on the bodies of animals dead of infection due to -ff. enteri- 

tidis or B, anthracis are not infected with these organisms. 

(2) “ A large proportion of the house-flies {M. domestica) 
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which develop from larvae infected with the spores of B. mthracis 
are infected. 

(3) “Of non-spore producing organisms only those which 
are adapted to the conditions prevailing in the intestine of the 
larva, such as Morgan’s bacillus and certain non-lactose fermenting 
bacilli, survive through the metamorphosis and ar^ present in 
the flies. Organisms such as B, typhosus^ B, entcritidis, and 
B, prodigiosiis rarely survive.” 

Tebbutt (1913) carried out experiments in the following way. 

" Ova of M. domestica were placed upon agar slopes to which a little fresh human 
blood was added together with the organisms with which the young larvcc were to be 
infected. Sometimes the ova were sterilized by washing in 3 ®/o two or three 

minutes. Larv® when full-grown were placed on sterile sand to pupate and the 
pupse were stored in sterile test-tubes till they were examined or till imagines 
emerged. The method of examining the pupae was that described by Ledingham 
(1911), the blunt end being seared with a hot iron, a capillary pipette inserted and 
the contents sucked out and plated on MacConkey's neutral red lactose agar. 

** The imagines were examined either as soon as they were first noticed or after 
feeding on sterile sugar-cane solution. The method used was to wash them separately 
in a®/o lysol for seven to ten minutes, then in two or three successive tubes of broth, 
after which each was crushed in a small amount of broth and the latter plated out on 
several MacConkey lactose plates, so that the whole of each imago was bacterlologically 
examined. The broths used to wash the fly were also incubated in order to detect 
bacteria on the external surface, and subcultures were made from the last broth in 
which the fly was washed before being crushed and plated. 

‘*The ova, larvae, pupae and imagines were kept throughout at a temperature 
ofs5°C.” 

With regard to the bacteria met with and employed in this 
research a few comments are necessary. The principal patho- 
genic organism on which larvae were fed was one of the mannite 
types of the dysentery bacillus, viz. Bac. * Y * of Hiss and 
Russell. 

Tebbutt (p. 525) came to the following conclusions : 

(1) “Pathogenic organisms such as B, dysenteries (type ‘Y’) 
cannot be recovered from pupae or imagines reared from larvae 
to which these organisms have been administered. 

(2) “ When the larvae have been bred from disinfected ova 
and are subsequently fed on B, dysenteries (type ‘Y’), this 
organism may be successfully recovered from the pupae and 
imagines in a small number of cases. 

(3) “ Under similar conditions B. typhosus was not recovered 
in a single case from pupae or imagines. 
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(4) “ In those cases in which B. dysenteric (* Y ') was 
successfully recovered from pupae, the colonies on the plate 
were invariably fewer than those obtained from pupae and 
imagines after administration to the larvai of more adaptable 
organisms such as ‘ Bac. A * (Ledingham). 

(5) “Ascertain proportion of the pupae remained sterile, so 
that the process of metamorphosis is undoubtedly accompanied 
by a considerable destruction of the bacteria present in the larval 
stage. 

(6) "The possibility of flics becoming infected from the 
presence of pathogenic organisms in the breeding grounds of 
the larvae may be considered as very remote.” 

General Summary. 

The evidence hitherto published relating to the possibility 
of the micro-organisms ingested by the hu vje surviving in the 
adult fly has been fully quoted because the subject is one of 
great importance. Though it seems to have been proved that 
the spores of B, anthracis may survive, most observers agree 
that such non-spore bearing pathogenic organisms as B, typhosus, 
B, enteritidis and B, dysenteric derived from cultures and added 
to the food of the larvae are not present in the flics which emerge, 
except under very special and highly artificial conditions. Most 
of these observers conclude from their experiments that the 
possibility of flies becoming infected from the presence of 
pathogenic organisms in the breeding ground of the larvae may 
be considered as remote. On the other hand Faichnie working 
with uncultivated B, typhosus and B, paratyphosiis A stated 
that he was able to isolate these organisms from the flies which 
emerged. All the other investigators have failed to take into 
account the possibility oi cultivated bacillihii\\z.\\wg in a different 
manner to uncultivated bacillL Faichnie*s experiments are not 
altogether conclusive since the experimental conditions were 
such that the newly emerged flies might have re-infected them- 
selves by feeding on the contaminated material. There is no 
evidence in his paper that he separated the larvje which had fed 
on infected material and examined the pupae and imagines 
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under conditions which would exclude the possibility* of re- 
infection. 

Before forming a final judgment his experiments ought to be 
repeated with suitable precautions against re-infection. 

It must be remembered, however, that under natural conditions, 
flies which emerge from infected larvae may be abl« to re-infect 
themselves if the contaminating organism still survives in the 
material surrounding the pupae. 

One point, however, has been clearly demonstrated. Both 
the larva and adult fly have a peculiar flora, consisting, so far 
as is at present known, of non-lactose fermenting organisms, 
adapted to life within their alimentary canals, and capable of 
surviving the pupal stage. These bacilli are of considerable 
practical importance since they are often present in large 
numbers and render the search for pathogenic bacilli of the 
typhoid-entcritidis group one of great labour, since they resemble 
them in many cultural characters and can only be certainly 
distinguished from them by means of elaborate cultural and 
serological tests. 


CHAPTER XII 

FLIES AND ‘SPECIFIC’ DISEASES 

Though there is at the present time a widespread tendency 
to believe that under special conditions non-biting flies are 
often partly responsible for the spread of certain diseases, few 
undoubted instances of infection by flies have yet been recorded. 
This is partly due to the fact that sufficient attention has not 
been devoted to the enquiries; partly to the difficulty of 
excluding other possible sources of infection and partly to the 
difficulty of obtaining direct proof of infection by flies alone. 

In dealing with each specific disease the evidence relating to 
the possibility of the virus being distributed by flies will be 
summarized under the following headings: 
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(1) ’ Experiments showing to what extent and in what 
manner flies can carry and distribute the causative organisms. 

(2) The discovery of the specific organism or related 
types in ‘wild* flies. 

(3) General observations on the relationship of flies to 
outbreaks o£ the disease. 

In considering the bearing of experimental work on natural 
transmission of the disease organisms, it must be borne in mind 
that most experiments have been conducted with cultures. 
Much grosser infection of the fly is, therefore, produced than 
can usually occur under natural conditions, and moreover 
‘cultivated* as opposed to ‘uncultivated* bacteria are used. 
The latter fact introduces a factor about which we have at 
present little accurate knowledge. We know that ‘ cultivated * 
bacteria usually grow better under artificial laboratory conditions, 
but we have little information as to how they behave, as 
compared with ‘ uncultivated * bacteria direct from the body, in 
competition with the different organisms present under varying 
conditions in the alimentary canal of the fly. While it is 
probable that the ‘ uncultivated ' strains persist longer in the fly, 
it is certain that their powers of producing infection in the 
human subject or in experimental animals are greater. 

In judging of the value of the records relating to the finding 
of ‘specific* pathogenic bacteria in ‘wild* flies, it must be 
remembered that many of the records were published several 
years ago, when the means of differentiating allied organisms 
were not so complete as at present, and further, that com- 
paratively little was then known of the numerous species, which 
very closely resemble the specific pathogenic forms, both in 
appearance and in culture. The greatest caution must therefore 
be observed in accepting statements unaccompanied by full 
descriptions of the methods employed. 

The general observations which have been published on the 
relationship of flies to outbreaks of disease are obviously of very 
Ujiequal value. Many are mere surmises unaccompanied by 
evidence ; in many cases other possible sources of infection have 
not been excluded and the evidence brought forward is of very 
doubtful value; in .some statistical evidence requiring very careful 
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interpretation and often covering an insufficient pdriod is mainly 
relied on, but in a few instances the evidence appears to be 
conclusive. 

It is evident, therefore, that the greatest care has to be 
exercised in criticizing and sifting the mass of evidence of 
various kinds, which has been brought forward in fevour of the 
transmission of disease by non-biting flies, and that prolonged 
and accurate investigations in all departments are necessary 
before we can hope to have an accurate knowledge of the precise 
part played by flies in disseminating various diseases. 

Flies do not seem to be affected in any way by bacteria 
pathogenic to man. 

In the following chapters an endeavour has been made to 
place before the reader an account of all the bacteriological 
investigations which have been made in relation to each disease. 
The more recent work has been quoted at sufficient length to 
enable a judgment to be formed as to its merits. Selections 
from the more important papers dealing with general observations 
have also been quoted very fully. 


CHAPTER XIII 

TYPHOID OR ENTERIC FEVER AND DISEASE CAUSED 
BY ALLIED ORGANISMS 

Though the possibility of the spread of typhoid fever infec- 
tion by flies has been generally acknowledged for some years, 
but few records are to be found of instances in which B, typhosus 
has been recovered from infected flies in connection with out- 
breaks of the disease. In spite of this fact much evidence has 
accumulated to show that under certain favourable conditions 
flies are important agents in spreading the disease. Howard 
(1911, p. xvi) has even gone so far as to propose the name 
* typhoid-fly’ as a substitute for the name * house-fly’ now in 
general use, though he admits that ** strictly speaking the term 
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< typhoid-fly* ts open to some objection as conveying the 
erroneous idea that the fly is solely responsible for the spread 
of typhoid ” For many reasons exact bacteriological proof 
of the conveyance of this infection by flies is difficult in the 
majority of outbreaks and .consequently we have to rely on 
indirect evidence as is done in water analyses. If on bacterio- 
logical examination a sample of water is found to contain faecal 
bacteria, and it can be shown that the source of supply is liable 
to contamination with human sewage, the water is considered 
to be dangerous, not because the ordinary fsecal bacteria are 
themselves the cause of specific disease, but because the organisms 
causing typhoid fever and other intestinal diseases may find their 
way into the water in the same way as the fecal bacteria. 
Typhoid bacilli have only rarely been isolated from infected 
waters, though numerous undoubted water-borne epidemics have 
been recorded. Flies we know constantly carry and distribute 
fecal bacteria and no doubt carry the bacteria of intestinal 
diseases, when suitable opportunities occur. 

The difficulties in the way of producing definite bacteriological 
proof of infection through flies are due to several different causes. 
The typhoid bacillus does not originate in the ffy; the latter 
must obtain infection from some pre-existing case of the disease 
in the human subject either by contact with some article soiled 
by the patient or more usually by visiting infected excreta. 

Modern research has shown that many patients continue to 
excrete B, typhosus in the urine or feces long after the symptoms 
of the disease have disappeared. Such persons, who often have 
the disease in a mild and almost unrecognizable form, and subse- 
quently remain in perfect health, are termed 'carriers.* Some 
of these carriers constantly excrete the bacilli, while others only 
do so at intervals, but the majority continue to excrete them for 
prolonged periods, often many years. Numerous outbreaks have 
been traced to unrecognized carriers, and it is now universally 
recognized that many of them, especially those who have to do 
with the preparation of food, constitute a serious danger to the 
health of the community in which they live. 

Flies cannot obtain B, typhosus from the excreta of normal 
individuals, but can do so from the feces of apparently healthy 
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‘carriers/ and of unrecognized, incipiently mild, atypical and 
typical cases of typhoid. Morgan and Harvey (1909) made 
some very interesting observations on the persistence of 
B, typhosus in the urine and faeces of a typhoid carrier. The 
bacilli could be cultivated from a patch of ground exposed to 
bright sun six hours after a typhoid carrier had voided urine on 
it In the corner of a dark hut the bacilli were present in large 
numbers for five hours and in smaller numbers up to thirty hours. 
Faeces were passed into a ‘gumlah’ half filled with dry earth 
and then covered with dry earth. B. typhosus was isolated from 
the surface of the faecal deposit on the seventh day and could 
be recovered from the interior up to eighteen days. From a 
sample of blanketing soiled with liquid faeces B. typhosus was 
isolated up to the fortieth day, but not later. 

In properly sewered towns these discharges are disposed of 
without flies being able to gain access to them, except in dirty 
and ill-kept courts and alleys, and consequently in such towns 
.flies probably play an insignificant part in the spread of the 
disease. In towns and villages with privies and privy-middens 
the flies have greater opportunities of infecting themselves, and 
further research will probably show that under these conditions 
they may be factors in the spread of the disease. In towns and 
military camps where the night-soil is buried in inefficiently 
constructed trenches, they appear to play a most important part 
in the spread of the disease as will be shown later. 

Even when infected flies are found it is difficult to state 
definitely the exact means by which infection has been carried 
to the individual. The probability is that food is the medium 
through which the specific organisms reach the person infected ; 
and the article of food which offers the best medium for 
the growth and multiplication of the bacilli is milk. The 
chief difficulty in tracing the exact channel of infection in a 
series of cases of this disease is that the incubation period is 
long, i.e. in most cases over ten days, so that investigations 
cannot be commenced for at least a fortnight after actual 
infection has taken place. After this time there will be no 
remains of the food which has been the actual means of infection, 
and unless the contamination of food continues to take place it 
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is impr<Jbable that infected food will be found. It is therefore 
difficult to prove the connection between infected flies and cases 
of the disease. 

Finally it is by no means an easy task to isolate and identify 
B. typhosus from the fly. In the fly s intestine there are very 
frequently present many non-lactose fermenting bacilli (see 
Table 21), apparently well adapted to life in this situation/ 
closely resembling B. typhosus. Not only do the colonies which 
many of them produce on the original plate cultures resemble 
those of B» typhosuSy but some of these bacilli cannot be 
distinguished with certainty from B. typhosus even when isolated 
and cultivated in suitable media. Such species can only be 
distinguished by means of agglutination and absorption tests 
with known immune sera. The occurrence of these non-lactose 
fermenting bacilli probably often leads to failure in isolating 
B. typhosus even when it is present, and in any case renders its 
detection a long and laborious undertaking. 


Experimental evidence. 

• Celli (1888) was apparently the first observer to make 
experiments on flies with B. typhosus. He fed flies with pure 
cultures and examined their faeces and contents and came to the 
conclusion that these bacilli could be found in the excreta. 
His experiments are of doubtful value owing to the inadequate 
means of differential diagnosis at that time. 

Firth and Horrocks (1902) carried out experiments’ in 

“a large box measuring 4 ft. by 3 ft. by 3 ft. One side of it was occupied by a pane 
of glass and at one end was a large circular aperture closed by means of a muslin 
funnel. This muslin had an opening through it, which was reailily closed either by a 
tape or by a clamp. Through this muslin>closed opening flies were introduced, and 
also a bottle containing larv* and chrysalids of flies; these gradually developing, 
maintained a steady supply of flies within the box. When a sufficient number of flies- 
were in the box, a small dish containing a rich emulsion in sugar made from a 
twenty-four hour agar slope of Bacillus typhosus recently obtained from an enteric stool, 
and nibbed Up with some fine soil, was introduced ; also a small pot containing some 
honey, the margin of which was smeared with honey and scrapings from a fresh agar 
§lope of Bacillus typhosus. 

** At the same time some sterile litmus agar plates and also some dishes containing 
sterile broth were exposed and placed at a spot some distance away from the infected 
soil and infected honey. A sheet of clean paper was also placed in the box. The- 

G.-S. 9 
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flies were seen through the glass pane to settle on the infected matter. and Itiso on the 
agar plates, the broth and the paper. After a few days the agar plates and the broth 
were removed, incubated at 37° C. for 20 hours and respectively examined and 
subcultured for the presence of the enteric bacillus. No difficulty was experienced in 
finding colonies of the Bacillus typhosus on the agar plates and also in recovering it 
from the exposed broth, in w'hich the flies were seen to walk.** 

The paper was covered with fly-specks, but typhosus was 
not obtained from them. Several somewhat similar experiments 
were carried out and the writers came to the conclusion that the 
bacilli adhered to the external parts and did not pass through 
the alimentary canal. This is probably due to the fact that the 
‘specks* were left for several days before examination, and in 
consequence the bacilli in them died owing to drying. 

Picker (1903) carried out a more elaborate series of 
experiments, keeping various numbers of flies in 10 litre flasks, 
and allowing them to feed on pure cultures of B, typhosus. 
After 18 to 24 hours the flies were transferred to clean flasks, 
and were subsequently transferred to clean flasks every two or 
three days. Cultures were made from crushed flies at frequent 
intervals. In his series of experiments B. typhosus was recovered 
from flies 5 to 23 days after they had been infected. Agglutina- 
tion tests were made use of to prove the identity of the bacilli 
isolated. Graham-Smith (1910) carried out experiments with 
large numbers of flies kept in gauze cages and fed for eight 
hours on emulsions of B. typhosm in syrup. After that time the 
infected syrup was removed and the flies were fed on plain 
syrup. B, typhosus was isolated up to 48 hours (but not later) 
from emulsions of their faeces and from plates over which they 
walked. In the latter case infection was largely due to inocula- 
tion by the flies* proboscides. The bacillus was isolated up to 
the sixth day from intestinal contents. 


The isolation of B, typhosus from *wild' flies. 

Hamilton (1903) seems to have been the first to isolate 
JB. typhosus from five out of eighteen ‘wild* flies in Chicago, 
caught in two undrained privies, on the walls of houses and in 
the room of a typhoid patient. She thought that the outbreak, 
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which Ws confined to a certain ward of Chicago, was in large 
measure due to flies acting as carriers of the specific bacilli. In 
the same year Picker (1903) briefly stated that he had isolated 
B, typhosus from flies caught in a house in Leipzig in which eight 
cases of typhoid had occurred. Klein (1908, p. 1150, footnote) 
examined 15 living flies caught by VVilshaw in a row of houses 
in which typhoid had occurred. The flies “were minced in 
a sterile dish with ^ cm. of sterile salt solution. The whole of 
the resulting turbid fluid was used for cultures.*’ In each plate 
he found two or three typhoid-like colonies. “ These agreed in 
all respects culturally with the stock B. typhosus, including 
distinct agglutination in 10 minutes with a i : 50 dilution of anti- 
typhoid scrum, but in litmus glucose bile salt peptone water pro- 
duced acid and * very slight gas after three days.’ ” Odium ( 1908) 
briefly states that he isolated B, typhosus from two flics out of 
several hundreds at Nasirabad (see p. 139). Bertarelli (1910) 
made a more extensive investigation on 120 flics caught in an 
Italian house in which several cases of typhoid had occurred. 
He isolated B, typhosus from the bodies of eight flies, proving 
their identity by cultural and agglutination tests. 

On this subject the most interesting investigations are those 
of Faichnie (1909) and Cochrane (1912), whose observations are 
fully quoted. 

Faichnie (1909) investigated a small outbreak of typhoid at 
Kamptee, and, after excluding all other sources, was obliged to 
suspect the flies. They were not very numerous. About 40 
were collected, 20 each from the verandahs of the artillery and 
infantry kitchens. 

“Twelve flies from the artillery lines were mashed up in sterile normal salt 
solution and a drop plated, with the result that B. typhosus was separated. This 
bacillus was agglutinated by a solution of i — 10,000 of a specifle typhosus serum “ 
and gave the usual reactions on various media. Also 12 flies from the infantry 
kitchen were treated as follows : Each was transfixed with a sterile needle, and 
passed two or three times through a flame, until the legs and wings were scorched ; 
they were then put into normal salt solution and stirred without breaking with a glas.s 
rod. One c.c. of this solution was seeded into MacConkey broth which remained 
unchanged thereby showing the absence of B, typhosus on the legs and wings after 
burning. After this the flies were mashed up and a drop of the fluid plated. 
B* typhosus, as above, was again found, thereby demonstrating that the bacillus was 
present in the intestine, but not on the legs.” 
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Summing up he says: — ^“Experience seems to sh 3 w that 
infection conveyed by flies* legs, natural though it may appear 
to all from experiments carried out to prove its possibility, is not 
a common nor even a considerable cause of enteric fever. On 
the other hand infection by the excrement of flies bred in an 
infected material explains many conclusions previQusly diflicult 
to accept. In a word, it is the breeding ground that constitutes 
the danger, not the ground where the flies feed.** 

The cultures which have just been described were sent to 
Lieutenant’Colonel Semple, Director of the Central Research 
Institute, Kasauli, who stated that they were undoubtedly 
B. typhosus. Amongst other tests he immunized rabbits with these 
cultures and found that their serum agglutinated stock cultures 
of B, typhosus in high dilutions. 

In a later paper (p. 675) Faichnie says: — “Since writing 
my first paper on this subject, I have found B, typhosus in flies 
from Sehore, once ; from Kamptee, twice ; from Nasirabad, once 
in flies from the bungalow of an officer who had enteric fever, 
and once from flies in the Officers* Mess there ; from Nowgong, 
twice, once in the flies from the Royal Artillery Coffee Shop, 
and again in flies from the trenching ground, making a total of 
nine in three months. Except those from Nasirabad, the flies 
were always flamed before examination, and a control of the 
washed flies was taken before crushing, so there is no doubt the 
bacillus was actually in the interior of the fly, probably in 
the intestine.** He does not state whether agglutination tests 
were applied or not to these organisms. 

Cochrane (1912) gives an interesting account of a small 
outbreak of eight cases which occurred in April and May 191 1 
at St George’s, Bermuda. The first patient became ill on 
April 15th, the second on the 21st, the third pn the 23rd, the 
fourth on the 24th, the fifth and sixth on May 1st, the seventh 
on May 7th and the eighth on May 8th. 

Well-marked agglutination reactions with B, typhosus were 
obtained in cases i, 5,. 6, 7 and 8, and the bacillus was isolated 
by blood cultures from cases 2, 3 and 4. • 

“ Investigations made at St George’s on April 30th suggested 
no definite source of infection for the first four cases, but it was 
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found that there had been a fatal case of enteric in a coloured 
woman’s house (Mrs P.) near Alexandra Battery in September, 
1910, and that in December, 1910, Gunner O., who lived as 
caretaker in the Battery, contracted the disease. The occurrence 
of further cases amongst the coloured people in the vicinity of 
the Cut Road since that date could not be ascertained.” 

On May 3rd, 191 1, five or six flies domestica) were caught 
at each of the following places and placed in a sterile test-tube 
and numbered: No. i, kitchen of case 3. No. 2, kitchen of 
case I. No. 3, kitchen of case 3. No. 4, Mrs P.’s washhouse, 
which is close to a dry earth latrine used by her household. 

“ The flies from each place were put into s c.c. of sterile salt solution in a test- 
tube, the contents of the test-tube were well shaken for a minute, and bile salt liroth 
or * Fawcus medium ’ plates inoculated from the fluid. These tubes or plates were 
labelled ‘external washing* and numbered i, 3 and 4 respectively. The flies 
were now emulsifled with a glass rod in sterile salt solution, and another .series 
of tubes or plates made and similarly numbered. The growth of the liquid medium 
was plated out on the following day. The inoculated plates were examined after 
incubation in the usual manner. The flnal result was that from Nos. i and 4 no 
suspicious organisms were isolated. From No. 3 ‘fly emulsion * a non-Gram staining 
motile bacillus was recovered which resembled B* typhosus in cultural reactions on 
sugars, milk, gelatine and peptone solutions ; morphologically, it was very short, no 
filaments could be seen and it was more motile than a typical />\ typhosus^ gave a 
thicker and whiter growth on agar, and did not agglutinate with an anti-typhoid 
serum. From No. 4 ‘external washing* a non-Gram staining motile bacillus was 
recovered which gave the following reactions : 

Lactose litmus broth No acidity. 

Saccharose ,» „ 

Glucose Acid, no gas. 

Mannite f, >» 

Peptone solution No indol after six days. 

Gelatine No liquefaction in ten days. 

Neutral red agar No fluorescence. 

Litmus milk Acid, no clot in ten days. 

** Agglutination tests 

“ As no immunized animals or specific typhoid serum was available the specifle 
serum was obtained from the patients. The sera of cases 6 and 8 were found to give 
the most complete agglutination with the stock B* typhosus, 

“The bacillus under investigation was clumpsd completely in half-an-hour in i in 
30 diltttioii of these sera as seen under the microscope, and completely sedimented in 
twenty*fi>ur hours in dilutions up to i in 18O in capillary tubes. Similar control 
results were obtained at the same time with the stock B. typhosus," 

“These reactions proved that a true B. typitosus had been 
recovered from the ‘ external washing ’ of flies caught at Mrs P.’s 
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house on May 3, 1911. From this it may be concluded that 
flies at this house had access to some specially infected matter, 
and that the organisms were probably carried on their feet or 
proboscis. Having definitely ascertained that a focus of infection 
existed at Mrs P.’s house on May 3, 1911, it is reasonable to 
assume that this had existed previous to this date, and that 
infected flies were the probable carriers of infection to case i.’" 
The distance is less than 300 yards. It is possible that cases 
2, 3, 4 and 5 were infected in a similar way from this house, but 
the infection in cases 6, 7 and 8 was probably directly from other 
cases.” 

“ It is interesting to note that the prevailing direction of the 
wind during April, 1911, was north-east.” An east wind would 
blow directly from Mrs P.’s house to the house of case i. 
Unfortunately “ Mrs P. refused to allow any investigation of 
excreta or blood examination to be made.” 


General Observations. 

Temperate climates. 

The general evidence relating to the spread of typhoid fever 
by flies in cities in temperate climates is at present far from 
conclusive. The majority of the cases of the disease are 
discovered early and are removed to hospital before the excreta 
contain large numbers of the bacilli, and under any circumstances 
the opportunities for flies to pick up infection, even from un- 
recognized typhoid carriers, in well-sewered cities and towns are 
small, since the bulk of the excreta is immediately passed into 
the drains. It must be remembered, however, that even in ^ 
re;asonably clean and well-sewered cities flies have some oppor- 
tunities of infecting themselves. “The city of Washington 
has the reputation of being perhaps the cleanest and best- 
sewered city in the United States and yet it is possible any 
summer morning to find human dejecta in alleyways and vacatit 
lots deposited there overnight by irresponsible persons, and in 
the light of day swarming with flies. In the poor quarters of 
the city uncared-for children of the indigent ease themselves 
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almost wherever they happen to be" (Howard, 1911, p. 141), 
Newstead (1907, p. 16) in his Liverpool report writes to the same 
effect " In the course of my investigations, more especially on 
hot days, numbers of flies were seen hovering over or feeding on 
‘human dejecta.' The faeces were generally those of children, 
and were lying, as a rule, a few feet from the doorways, in the 
courts or in passages behind the houses. In one instance no 
less than five patches of human excreta were lying in one court, 
and all of them were attended by house-flies.” It is not im- 
probable that a small proportion of these dejecta are deposited 
by * typhoid carriers.’ Moreover the possibility of fly infection 
has received little attention hitherto, even in those towns in which 
suitable conditions occur. 

In certain cities data have been obtained which are sufficient 
to afford information as to the general time relationship between 
fly prevalence and the incidence of typhoid fever. Niven (1910) 
has carried out investigations of this nature since 1904 in Man- 
chester, Rosenau, Lunsden, Kartle and Howard made similar 
investigations in Washington in 1909 and Hamer (1909) in 
London. As a whole these observations seem to indicate that 
there is little relationship in these cities between the prevalence 
of flies and the incidence of typhoid fever. It must be re- 
membered, however, in considering this question, that in large 
cities many factors are in operation and that it is not impossible 
as Niven believes that increased fly prevalence determines the 
increased incidence of typhoid fever in London and Manchester 
at the end of summer. 

More detailed observations were made in Washington b}' 
Lumsden and Anderson (1911) who found that the incidence of 
typhoid fever upon the population using privies or yard closets 
was greatest during the fly season. 

Howard (191 1, p. 148) quotes the opinions of several observers 
living in rural districts in the United States, who believe that 
flies are chiefly responsible for the spread of the disease in 
country places. Reliable information on this subject is still 
'lacking. 
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Tropical climates. 

Numerous workers have recorded their belief that flies play 
an important part in the dissemination of typhoid fever in 
stations in the tropics. The observations of Faichnie (1909) and 
of Cochrane (1912) have already been quoted, and a few extracts 
from other interesting reports will be sufficient to indicate the 
observations on which this very general belief is founded. 
Reports concerning Poona and Nasirabad in India, and Bermuda 
have been chosen because they cover a series of years. 

Writing of Poona, Ainsworth (1909) says: 

“We find then, year by year, that in Poona and Kirkee 
enteric fever begins in July, reaches its maximum in August, 
maintains a high level in September, dies down in October, 
and nearly disappears in November and December. The ad- 
missions for the two months, August and September, are 
considerably higher than those for all the other ten months put 
together, and for the four months, July, August, September and 
October, rather more than two and a half times greater than the 
sum of the other eight months. This is a very striking fact, and 
points unmistakably to a regularly recurrent cause. Now these 
four months are the monsoon months, and at first it would seem 
to afford proof positive that the germs are water-borne ; but, apart 
from the fact that there is a pipe supply from a distant catch- 
ment area, not very liable to contamination, and that analyses, 
both chemical and bacteriological, exonerate the water, it is 
practically certain that if water were the agent the first outburst 
would follow the break of the monsoon in the average incubation 
period, say fourteen days, and the maximum intensity would be 
reached within the month, as the accumulated filth of the ante- 
cedent dry days would be washed down by the first floods. But 
this is not so, as reference to the annexed charts will show ; 
on the contrary the monsoon breaks invariably in the middle of 
June, and enteric does not become epidemic until August. But 
beat and moisture, combined with suitable breeding media, will 
ibr certainty produce flies. Unfortunately, I can only speak of 
Ais one season, which local residents did not consider to be 
a bad year for flies, yet in July, 1908, the flies were simply 
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Appalling, And one medical officer, who is most particular in 
regard to the sanitation of his bungalow and compound, told me 
that in two days with six large glass traps he filled a stable 
bucket with dead flies caught in his own kitchen and back 
verandah. This will give some idea of their prevalence.” 

The two following charts from Ainsworth’s paper sufficiently 
explain themselves. 

The fly prevalence was estimated in the following manner. 
‘•A half-sheet of ‘tangle foot* was placed in three different 
kitchens and changed every twenty-four hours; a count was 


o 



Chart I, showing the total number of admissions for enteric fever to the Station 
Hospitals, Poona and Kirkce, from Jan. ist, 1894, to the end of October, 1908, 
and the total rainfall, from January 1st, 1905, to the end of Octol)er, 1908. 

thereafter made and a daily average struck — a rough and ready 
method, no doubt, but sufficiently accurate for practical purposes, 
especially when I add that, at the height of the fly plague, over 
700 were caught on a half-sheet of paper. Incidentally also, 
two facts may be quoted, first, that the kitchens used were 
supposed to be fly-proof, being elaborately protected by gauze ; 
and, second, that the daily average of flies caught in the kitchen 
‘of the Station Hospital, Poona, during the period the observations 
were carried out (May to October) was thirty, whilst in the worst 
of the three experimental kitchens it was just 200.** Ainsworth 
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also makes the following interesting statement. I woul^ remark 
that there are a great many more cases of enteric fever amongst 
the natives than is usually conceded — for instance out of ninety- 
two cases of enteric fever collected by me in Poona during the 
first ten months of 1908, no less than forty were genuine attacks 
in natives, from whose blood in many instances I isolated pure 
cultures of the Bacillus typhosus. Now when the habits of the 
natives of India are considered the danger of these cases to the 
general community cannot be over-estimated.” 
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Chart 3, showing cases of enteric fever under treatment in Poona and Kirkee from 
May 33rd to the end of October. Admissions are shown fortnightly by broken 
line. Daily record of flies for the same time shown by thin line. Only nine 
cases of enteric fever were under treatment for the first four and a half months of 
the year, viz. Jan. ist to May 15th, 1908. 


Finally no better comment could be made on this paper than 
that of Ainsworth, himself : — ” I readily admit that the observa* 
ttons recorded and the ailments advanced are open to the 
objection that they afford but scanty data upon which to base 
so important a conclusion that the house>fly is frequently the 
intermediary and probably by far the most common intermediary, 
in the propagation of that iite noire of Indian sanitarians, 
enteric fever. Nevertheless, scanty though these data un. 
doubtedly are, rough though the methods employed may be/ 
and brief the period over which the observations extend, there 
is an isQchronism . shown in the appended charts between- tha 
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advent of the house-fly in Poona and the seasonal prevalence of 
enteric fever, which is highly significant and at least suggests 
that a primd facie case has been established for further investi- 
gation/’ 

In connection with Ainsworth’s observations Quills (1905) 
experiences several years before are of interest. “ I well re- 
member an experience at Poona which will bear relating. 
Enteric fever, at the time I speak of, was very prevalent at that 
Station, and a close observation was being made in relation to 
the cause of the outbreak. Among other matters it was con- 
sidered advisable to make an inspection of the place where the 
sewage of the city of Poona was deposited. This place was 
some two miles from the city, and about an equal distance from 
the barracks. When some half a mile from the odoriferous spot 
we were in search of a ‘booming sound* was heard, the cause 
of which was a mystery. We continued our journey; the 
• booming; sound * steadily increased in intensity, and explained 
itself on the sewage ground being reached. There we found 
three large tanks, one full, the others partly full, of putrescent 
filth, giving out an overpowering stench ; on the surface of these 
filth tanks was an incredible swarm of flies, all busily engaged 
in sucking in the foul, green corruption. The buzzing of these flies 
was the cause of the * booming sound * which had so puzzled us 
when first heard over half a mile distant. The putrid contents 
of these tanks was eagerly bought by natives for agricultural 
purposes — a suggestive subject. But further, what of the poison- 
laden flies? Did they migrate? If so, where to, and with what 
result ? ” 

Perhaps the station from which the most interesting series of 
reports is available is Nasirabad. Odium (1^8) records the 
conditions prevailing there about ten years ago. “ In 1903, the 
Seaforth Highlanders,- stationed at Nasirabad, suffered from a 
very bad epidemic of typhoid fever, and when all other means 
had failed, it was decided to try to exterminate the flies. This 
at first appeared to be a hopeless task, as we were not then con- 
versant with the habits and methods of breeding of these insects. 
Finally the flies disappeared and enteric ceased. We had not 
a case of enteric fever in Nasirabad from July 1905 to August 
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1906, on which latter date flies reappeared. Although we 
searched diligently for their breeding ground, it could not be 
found, and as a result we daily expected an outbreak of enteric. 
In this we were not disappointed, as we got ten cases, each from 
a separate barrack room.** 

Jones (1907, p. 22), who instituted the measures, pointed out 
that since a raid on flies had been commenced in Nasirabad, in 
1904, the enteric fever rate there had very much diminished, and 
that the results obtained were partly due to a better system of 
trenching the night soil, by which the breeding of flies was 
prevented. 

Later Faichnie (1909, p. 580) gives an interesting account of 
his experiences in this neighbourhood. 

“ One of my first duties as sanitary officer of the division in 
which Nasirabad is situated was to report on its water supply. 
As a result of my inspection and analysis I was satisfied that 
the water was above suspicion, and probably had been so for 
many years. Meanwhile the improvement in the enteric rate, 
which had commenced in 1904, has been maintained up to 
August 1909. 

“ At my first visit to Nasirabad, in January of this year, flies 
were present both in the barracks and in the hospital, but only 
a few were then found at the trenching ground ; at my second 
visit, at the end of May, none at all were found at that place. 
In my head-quarter station, Mhow, there was also a sudden 
diminution in enteric in 1907, which has been maintained ever 
since. This diminution coincides with the inspection of the 
station by Surgeon-General Trevor, who found the trenching 
grounds swarming with flies. Since then, owing to the skill and 
watchfulness of the Cantonment Magistrate, Major Hunts, a 
marked change in this respect has followed, and now for eighteen 
months scarcely a fly has been bred there. 

“ This drop in the enteric fever rate is very marked, but it 
cannot be put down solely to anti-typhoid inoculation, for 
although the majority of the people in the station have been 
inoculated, many have not, and of those who have been manjp^ 
were done in 1907, and are, now showing only slight signs of 
protection, judging by their agglutinins. There are also in the 
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Station c^’cr 60 men who had enteric fever before the days when 
convalescents were examined to eliminate ‘carriers.* An ex- 
amination of these men has been recently begun, and already 
I have found two men who have been carriers since 1906, so 
that it cannot be said that anything more than usual has been 
done to prevent direct infection. The Mhow water sut)ply is 
from a pure source, and does not require boiling, so there can 
be very little doubt that the essential cause of the improvement 
is the fact that flies do not breed in the trenching grounds. 

“ At the beginning of this year the only station in the division 
that was suffering from enteric fever was Jubbulpore, which has 
an unquestionable water supply, but which is swarming with 
flies, even in the cold weather. A visit to the trenching grounds 
always brings back numbers of them, conveyed by horse and trap. 

“A consideration of the conditions of these three stations 
points clearly to the assumption that trenching grounds are very 
important factors in the causation of enteric fever.... I venture 
to say thit the evidence points strongly to the conclusion that... 
the chief and most common method is by excrement when the 
flies are bred in an enteric infected material. By this I mean 
that one station may swarm with flies, bred only from the excreta 
of cows and horses, and yet have no enteric ; while another place, 
where there are very few flics, but where these arc bred from 
human excreta either in or out of the station, may have an 
epidemic, the source of infection being the excrement of the flies, 
and the insects themselves being the carriers.” 

Woodhousc (1908) “believes flies to be the channel by which 
enteric fever is most frequently propagated in India” and 
Aldridge (1907) came to the following conclusions: 

“There is a large mass of evidence pointing to the close 
connection of epidemics of enteric fever with a great prevalence 
of house-flies in dwellings, places where food is stored and latrines. 
As far as observations up to the present have been made, the 
seasonal • prevalence of flies agrees very closely with that of 
enteric fever. Flies are bred at certain .seasons of the year in 
enormous numbers in latrine trenches, and in excrement after it 
has been buried in comparatively shallow trenches. Statistics 
show that, in Indian cantonments with 500 British troops or 
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over, the five having the lowest enteric fever admission rtites have 
no filth trenches; and in the only remaining ones in which 
there are no trenches, or only at a considerable distance from 
barracks the rates are much below the average.’* 

The observations just quoted, covering a number of years, 
were made in various parts of India by independent workers, 
and are so suggestive that it is to be hoped that more extended 
investigations will be carried out to confirm or disprove the 
hypotheses advanced by these writers. 

One other record may be quoted. VVanhill (1907) investigated 
the cause of the prevalence of enteric fever among the troops 
stationed in Bermuda. “ At Warwick camp cases of enteric began 
to appear among the men of this battalion in September, 1904, 
and continued till the end of the year, some seventeen cases in 
all being admitted.” The water, milk and food supply was 
excellent but “the latrines were of a bad pattern... and the use 
of dry earth to cover faecal matter was neglected. As a result, 
the pails were full to overflowing early in the morning and were 
exposed to flies for the rest of the day, since by the law of the 
Island they were only allowed to be emptied at night. The 
resultant condition of things will be imagined ; and of the 
possibilities of food contamination there could be no doubt.... 
The precautionary measures necessary, therefore, resolved them- 
selves into a campaign against flies.” 

“ The result of these measures was the complete disappearance 
of enteric fever from the camps for the next two years.” 

In connection with Cochrane’s experiences seven years later 
(see p. 132) in Bermuda, this account is particularly interesting. 

Military camps in the Spanish- American and South 
African Wars, 

The Commission appointed to investigate the cause of the 
epidemics of enteric fever in the volunteer camps in the United 
States during the Spanish- American War of 1898 found that 
“the water supply was in most places good, and was not 
responsible for the spread of the fever. This was effected, in 
the opinion of the members of the Commission, by the flies 
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which sJWarmed in all the camps and devoted their attentions 
impartially and alternately to the faecal matter in the open and 
not disinfected latrines ‘and the food of the troops.”* “These 
pests had inflicted greater loss upon American soldiers than the 
arms of Spain.” These remarks of the American Commissioners 
are supported by Veeder (1898, p. 429) who states with reference 
to standing camps in the .same campaign that he “has seen 
faecal matter in shallow trenches open to the air, with the merest 
apology for disinfection, and only lightly covered with earth at 
intervals of a day or two. In sultry weather this material, fresh 
from the bowel and in its most dangerous condition, was covered 
with myriads of flies, and at a short distance there was a tent, 
equally open to the air, for dining and cooking. To say that 
flies were bu.sy travelling back and forth between these two 
places is putting it mildly.” “There is no doubt that air and 
sunlight kill infection, if given time, but their very access gives 
opportunity for the flies to do serious mischief as conveyers of 
fresh infection wherever they put their feet In a few minutes 
they may load themselves with the dejections of a dysenteric or 
typhoid patient, not as yet sick enough to be in hospital or 
under observation, and carry the poison so taken up into the 
very midst of the food and water ready for the next meal. 
There is no long roundabout process involved. It is very plain 
and direct, and yet when the thousands of lives are at stake in 
this way the danger passes unnoticed, and the consequences are 
disastrous and seem mysterious until attention is directed to the 
point ; then it becomes simple enough in all conscience.” 

Vaughan states that during 1898, in some of the large 
military camps, where lime had been sprinkled recently over the 
contents of the latrines flies with their feet whitened with lime 
were seen walking over the food. 

Munson (1901) remarked that “the typhoid epidemics of 
1898 gradually decreased with the approach of cold weather and 
the disabling of the fly as a carrier of infection. Where a strong 
wind constantly blows from the same direction, a fly-borne 
•inlfection will chiefly extend down wind, as this insect always 
rises and generally moves in the direction of air currents” 
(see p. 77). 
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During the South African War many observers made similar 
reports. 

Tooth and Calverley (1901, p. 73) remarked that “in a 
tent full of men, all apparently equally ill, one may almost pick 
out the enteric cases .by the masses of flies they attract This 
was very noticeable at Modder River, for at that time there 
were in the tents men with severe sunstroke who resembled in 
some ways enteric patients, and it was remarkable to see how 
the flies passed over them to hover round and settle on the 
enterics. The moment an enteric patient put out his tongue 
one or more flies would settle on it.... It was impossible not ta 
regard them as most important factors in the dissemination of 
enteric fever. Our opinion is further strengthened by the fact 
that enteric fever in South Africa practically ceases every year 
with the cold weather, and this was the case at Bloemfontein.... 
It seemed to us that the cold weather reduced the number of 
the enteric cases by killing these pests.” 

Both Smith (1903) and Austen (1904, p. 656) make very 
similar remarks on the conditions of the latrine trenches during 
this campaign. The former states that a neglected trench 
“ becomes an open privy with an infected surface soil around it ; 
the flies browse on it in the day time, and occupy the men's tents 
at night. On visiting a deserted camp during the recent 
campaign it was common to find half-a-dozen or so open latrines 
containing a fetid mass of excreta and maggots. This because 
the responsible persons so often failed to comply with the 
regulations for encampments by filling in latrines on the 
departure of the troops,” The latter vividly describes visiting 
a latrine in a certain standing camp. “ On visiting this latrine 
after it had been left undisturbed for a short time, a buzzing 
swarm of flies would suddenly arise from it with a noise faintly 
suggestive of the bursting of a percussion shrapnel shell. The 
latrine was certainly not more than one hundred yards from the 
nearest tents, if so much, and at meal times men's mess tins, etc.^ 
were always invaded by flies. A tin of jam incautiously left 
open for a few minutes became a seething mass of flies (chiefly 
Pycnosomachloropyga Wied.), completely covering the contents.” 

Enough has been said in regard to this question from the 
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point of view of practical experience and it is needless to multiply 
instances to prove that swarms of flies in camps with open 
latrines, used by incipient and ambulant cases of typhoid and 
typhoid carriers, constitute a very serious danj^er. 

Austen (1904, p. 658) considers that many cases of intestinal 
myiasis at home are due to flies, belong;in|j to the genus Fannia^ 
ovipositing on the anus of the patient when using a country 
privy, and thinks that in camps flies may inoculate typhoid in a 
similar way. 

SUMMARV. 

It has been shown experimentally that flies are capable of 
carrying and distributing B. typhosus, by means of infected feet, 
proboscides and fleccs for several days, and on several occasions 
this organism has been isolated from ‘ wild ’ flies caught in 
places where outbreaks were in progress In clean and wcll- 
.sewered cities flies have few opportunities of infecting themselves, 
but under suitable conditions may act as carriers of the disease, 
mainly by infecting themselves with bacilli derived from mild 
unrecognized cases and ‘carriers.’ In smaller towns and in 
country districts their opportunities are greater, but up to the 
present sufficient evidence has not been obtained on which to 
found a final judgment Sedgwick and Winslow (1902), after 
a careful study of the seasonal prevalence of typhoid fever, came 
to the following conclusions : “ Of the three great intermediaries 
of typhoid transom ission, fingers, food and flies, the last is even 
more significant than the others in relation to seasonal varia- 
tion... .There can be little doubt that many of the so-called 
‘sporadic’ cases of typhoid fever, which arc so difficult for the 
sanitarian to explain, arc conditioned by the passage of a fly 
from an infected vault to an unprotected table or an open larder. 
The relation of this factor to the season is of course close and 
complete, and a certain amount of the autumnal excess of fever 
is undoubtedly traceable to the presence of large numbers of 
flies and to the opportunities of their pernicious activity.” 

Medical officers in India have published numerous articles 
placing on record their belief that flies, bred in the trenching 
grounds, are important agents in spreading the disease. In 
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several instances campaigns undertaken to exterminate ifies have 
met with marked success. The reports relating to military 
camps in war time show very conclusively that flies are under 
those conditions the principal agents in spreading the disease. 
Both in Indian stations and in military camps it is probable that 
‘ carriers * and incipient cases are largely responsible for providing 
the necessary infected material. 

Much investigation is still required before the part played by 
the fly in various circumstances is fully understood. 

Diseases caused by allied organisms. 

(i) Dysentery. 

Though it is very probable that flies may occasionally 
distribute the bacilli of dysentery, little evidence directly bearing 
on the subject has yet been published. Orton (1910) in America 
investigated an outbreak of 136 cases of dysentery in the 
Worcester State Hospital for the insane, and came to the 
conclusions that flies, which were present in unusual numbers, 
were entirely responsible for the outbreak. B. dysenterice was 
not isolated from flics, but an interesting experiment was made 
with B. prodigiosus. Cultures of this organism were exposed in 
the laundry, where the bedding and clothing were cleaned, and 
from some of the flies subsequently caught in other rooms of the 
hospital this bacillus was isolated. Since many of the non-lactose 
fermenting bacilli found in the intestines of flies are indistinguish- 
able culturally from B. dysenteruBy agglutination and absorption 
tests would have to be employed in identifying any suspicious 
organisms that might be isolated from suspected flies. 

(ii) Paratyphoid and food poisoning. 

Graham-Smith (1910, p. 14) carried out the following experi- 
ments with B. enteritidis (Gaertner), 

** An emulsion of an agar culture of B. enteritidis (Gaertner) in syrup was placed 
in a gauze cage containing a large number of flies. Eight hours later the emulsion 
was removed and plain syrup substituted. Each day a certain number of (lies yrere 
caught in a large test-tube; some were allowed to walk over Drigalski-Conradi plates; 
and others were killed ^nd their intestines dissected out and emulsified and sown on 
similar plates. The heces deposited on the test-tube were also emulsified and sown on 
plates. .... 
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'* The results of these experiments are given in the following 
table : 

TABLE 16. Shoiving the results of experiments with 
B. enter it idis (Gaertner), 


from 


Intestinal 

Time after infection contents 

F;cces 

Flies allowed 
walk over plates 

24 hours 

+ (0) 

- 

0 (3) 

4« .. 

0 (17) 

0 

+ (7) 

3 days 

0 (15) 

0 

+ (5) 

4 » 

(2*) 

0 

+ (5) 

5 M 

+ (0) 

- 

+ (6) 

6 „ 

+ (12) 

- 

+ (4) 

7 i» 

+ (») 

- 

+ (.d 


0 (7) 

- 

0 (6) 


+ indicates that y>'. cutcritidis was isolated and proved by eullnres on suitable 
media, including sugars ; o that the suspicious colonies isolated did not turn out to be 
B, ententidh and -- that no cultures were made. Some of the plates were completely 
overgrown with colon-like organisms. The figures in brackets indicate the number of 
flies used in e.acli experiment. 

“ On the 7th day six flies (I — VI, Table 17) were captured and 
killed. The legs and wings were removed with sterile forceps 
and plated separately. After flaming, the bodies were dissected 
and the crops and intestines isolated, separate cultures being 
made from the contents of each. The head was also removed 
and separately cultivated. On the 8th day five flies (VII — XI) 
were treated in the same way. The results of these experiments 
are given in the following table : 

TABLE 17. Shozving the results of further experiments 
with B. entcritidis. 
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3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

3 

Head 

Lrop 

lines 


1 

0 

0 
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- 

- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 1 


11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ + 

T 

Flies dissected 

III 

IV 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ + 
4 - 

+ 

- on the 7th day 
after infection 

V 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

~~ 

0 

0 




VI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

0 J 


VII 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

0 

0 1 


yin 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

Flies dissected 

IX 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ on the 8th day 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

after infection 

XI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 J 



+ + indicates that numerous colonies of B. enterilidis were found. 
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“ These experiments show that B, enteritidis may be present 
in the contents of the crops and intestines of flies for a least 
y days after infection. Flies can infect plates over which they 
walk for .some days, in spite of the fact that the organism can 
seldom be isolated from their legs (once in 32 cultures). When 
walking over plates flies constantly place their proboscides on 
the medium and in most cases leave imprints on its surface. 
The colonies develop round these marks. The infection of the 
plate is therefore probably due, in large measure, to inoculation 
by the fly’s proboscis. 

“It is not improbable that by means of more careful and 
extensive experiments B. enteritidis might be isolated for even 
longer periods, since several of the plates in this series gave 
negative results owing to being overgrown by B. coUAsks 
organism.” 

Faichnie’s (1909) experiments on breeding larvae in the faeces 
of a man suffering from paratyphoid fever {B. paratyphosus A) 
and similar experiments with cultivated strains have already 
been quoted (p. 115). 

Torrey 11912) isolated B. paratyphosus A from three cultures ■ 
from ‘wild’ flies caught in New York. He employed agglu- 
tination and absorption tests with sera made from stock cultures 
in identifying th^se organisms. “ Inoculations into guinea-pigs 
of these fly paratyphoid cultures disclosed approximately the 
same degree of toxicity as the stock paratyphoid cultures. 
Feeding experiments with white mice resulted negatively.” 
Nicoll ?• 383) isolated B. paratyphosus B from two flies, 
“ from the external surface and intestine of one fly and from the 
intestine of the second. The identity of the bacillus was 
confirmed by Dr F. A. Bainbridge.’’ 

. The observations which have been quoted show that flies, if 
suitable opportunities of visiting infected material occur, may 
carry and distribute organisms of this type for several days. No 
instances of infection by flies have yet been recorded. In the 
identification of these bacilli serological tests are necessary, sinoq 
allied organisms frequently occur in the intestine of the fly. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

EPIDEMIC OK SUMMER DIARRHOEA 

Epidemic or summer diarrhiea is a term applied to an 
affection marked by a somewhat definite group of symptoms, in 
which vomiting, copious diarrhoea, rice-watery and green stools, 
and finally convulsions play a conspicuous part. From the studies 
of a large number of histories Ballard (1889) concluded that he 
was dealing with a definite disease, and observers since his time 
have been of the same opinion. Yet no doubt enteric fever and 
other diseases of infants are often mistaken for it “ Whether 
summer di.irrh(ea is produced by a definite micro-organism or is 
an illness conditioned by several allied bacilli, it is a clinical entity 
possessing a very definite course, and as such is susceptible of 
study** (Niven, 1910, p. 133). It is a disease, which occasions 
great mortality among infants under five years of age, but also 
produces symptoms, though of a less marked character in older 
persons. Between infancy and old age the fatality is so .slight, 
that its widespread distribution escapes attention. “ As a rule 
the sufferer is able to go out to the closet, a fact which may 
prove of considerable significance.** 

It is doubtful whether many people realize the full extent of 
the ravages of the disease. In the United States, and in Great 
Britain, and in many European countries the general death rate 
is largely dependent on the infant mortality, a very large pro- 
portion of which is due to epidemic diarrhrea. In the registration 
area, for example, of the United States 189,865 children under 
five years of age died in 19O8, and of these 52,213 died of epidemic 
diarrhoea (Howard, 1911, p. 157). 

From time to time various hypotheses, which need not be 
summarized, have been put forward connecting the disease with 
•emanations from the soil, atmospheric conditions, etc. It is 
now generally admitted that the disease is infectious, but up to 
the present the infective agent has not been identified with 
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certainty, and the mode of spread is uncertain. There *can be 
•little doubt that direct contact, infected food, especially milk, 
whether infected before reaching the house or within it, and 
carelessness in dealing with soiled articles, all tend to spread the 
disease, but in this chapter the influence of flies only will be 
considered. 

In considering the relationship of flies to epidemic diarrhoea 
we have two sets of data on which to base an opinion : {a) epi- 
demiological evidence and ( 6 ) bacteriological analyses. 

(a) Epidemiological evidence. 

Many papers have been published on the epidemiology of 
epidemic diarrhoea, but definite statistical evidence in regard to 
the relationship of flies to the disease is rare. Niven (iQio) has 
however studied this subject with great care during a series of 
years, 1903 — 1909, in Manchester, and has described the results 
of his investigations in an admirable paper, which is extensively 
quoted in this chapter. 

As Niven rightly remarks: "it is a great advantage, in. 
forming conclusions as to the explanation of facts, to deal with 
areas all the characters of which are quite familiar to the reasoner. 
The atmosphere, the temperatures of the soil, and the rainfall 
are approximately the same throughout (p. 132). 

Though a few cases are recorded week by week throughout 
the year the disease is not much in evidence until the annual 
summer outbreak which never occurs before June. In winter, 
spring and early summer the mortality is low, and on investiga- 
tion of a number of individual cases "infection from person to 
person becomes highly probable in a considerable proportion of 
the cases, the agency being left vague.” During the summer 
outbreak, however, the mortality is often high. 

" We may take it as proved that there is an intimate relation^ 
between the storage of excreta in privy-middens and a high 
diarrhoeal mortality.” The social condition of the population 
has also much influence on the diarrhoeal death rate, owing' 
chiefly to ignorance and carelessness on the part of many 
mothers. 
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THfe essential problem in summer diarrhcea is the summer 
wave, ascending as it does steeply, and descending with but 
a little less abruptness. It is to this period that the fatality is 
due. Broadly speaking it corresponds to a similar upward 
movement and descent of the temperatures registered at a depth 
of 4 ft. in the soil. The readings of the air thermometer do riot 
correspond closely to the course of the wave of deaths, being 
subject to considerable fluctuations.” 

It has been conjectured that under favourable conditions 
micro-organisms in the earth multiply and cause diarrhcea. 
After a full consideration of this subject Niven concludes that 
“ one is driven to abandon the idea that the growth of bacteria, 
whether in or on the soil, has to do with the annual wave of 
diarrhoea.** 

Another hypothesis is that fruit may be responsible. “ But, 
in the case of diarrhoea, the disease appears first in the infant 
in house after house, and it is certain that the infant has no fruit ; 
the effect produced by fruit in the annual course of the disease 
can therefore only be partial.** 

“ Another view is that heat may itself cause the disease, or 
if not the disease at any rate the fatality.... Clearly, however, 
heat can in no way account for the rapid spread of the disease 
among particular classes of the population’* (see also p. 158). 

Transmission by dust is also an inadequate explanation. 

“ What we require for the explanation of the facts of summer 
diarrhoea is the presence of some transmitting agent rising and 
falling with the rise and fall of diarrhcea, the features pertaining 
to which must correspond to and explain the features of the 
annual wave of diarrhoea.” 

“ None of the other factors of which wc have cognizance do 
afford such an explanation, and we come by exclusion to 
consider the house-fly. The process of conveyance of infection 
is not striking and arresting as it is in military camps abroad ; 
nor does the number of flies usually approach that observed in 
tropical and subtropical countries. We are therefore obliged to 
* attack the question de novo, and examine such evidence as we 
possess to see whether we may rest reasonably confident that in 
flies we have found the transmitting agent sought for. 
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“If the house-fly is the transmitting agent in summer dfkrrhoea, 
the following conditions should be fulfilled : 

(1) {a) “There should be evidence that the house-fly carries 
bacteria under the ordinary summer conditions ; {b) house-flies 
should be present in sufficient numbers in houses invaded by 
fatal diarrhoea. 

(2) “ There should be a close correspondence between the 
aggregate number of house-flies in houses and the aggregate 
number of deaths from diarrhoea week by week. 

(3) “The life-history of the house-fly should explain any 
discrepancy between the observed number of flies and the 
observed number of deaths. 

(4) “The minority of breast-fed children not apparently 
accessible to infection should receive explanation. 

(5) “There should be a closer correspondence of diarrhoeal 
fatality with the number of flies than with any other varying 
seasonal fact. 

(6) “Any other closely corresponding seasonal fact should 
be capable of interpretation in terms of the number of house- 
flies. 

(7) “Any variation from district to district in the annual 
curve of deaths should be accompanied by a similar variation in 
the curve of flies. 

(8) “No other available hypotheses must be capable of 
explaining the course of summer diarrhoea.” 

In regard to i (a) it has been shown in previous chapters 
that flies carry numerous bacteria under ordinary summer con- 
ditions. — I (b) and 2. — In order to estimate the number of flies 
in houses from 1904 onwards, Niven provided certain reliable 
householders with bell-glass traps, which were baited with beer. 
Careful and continuous daily counts were made. At each station 
the numbers caught per week varied, and it was only when the 
numbers caught at all the stations were added together that 
coherent and graduated curves could be obtained. Niven records 
for five years the number of deaths week by week, the number of 
flies captured, the mean atmospheric temperature and the mean 
temperatures at depths of i ft. and 4 ft. Charts 3 and 4 giving 
the numbers of flies captured and the diarrhoea deaths in 1904 
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and 1906 have been constructed from his figures. These curves 
very clearly show the close relationship between the number of 
flies captured and the diarrhoea deaths. It will be noticed that 
in 1904 the epidemic was nearly a month earlier than in 1906. 

“ It is evident that if flies are responsible for the ascent of the 
diarrhoeal curve, it requires a goodly number to start it on its 
upward course ; in fact, we must imagine to ourselves an infant’s 
food visited by a very large number of flies, some only of which 
carry infection from the excreta of a previous case. The 
quantity of infection in a given case will thus at first be 
small, and a number of slight cases will be produced, which 
scarcely attract notice ; but as flics multiply, and cases multiply, 
the amount of infection conveyed to foods will increase... .As 
flies and cases continue to multiply, however, the fly-borne 
infection predominates more and more, and we get a massive 
and fatal infection which quite overshadows the direct process.” 

In Manchester flies were observed “to cluster especially 
about the nose and mouth of infants suffering from diarrhoea^ 
and no doubt frequently visit napkins and diarrhoeal excreta of 
older children” (see p. 144). The ways in which flies so infected 
can contaminate foods such as raw and condensed milk have 
already been fully dealt with. Flies are known to move from 
house to house within restricted areas (see p. 112), and no doubt 
those coming from infected houses often contaminate syrup,, 
milk, fruit, etc., in houses and shops. 

3. — Towards the end of summer many flies may be captured 
in houses, which are unlikely to convey infection either because 
they are numbed with cold or are attacked by Empusa mnsca^ 
(see Chapter xxill). Hence at this period the numbers captured 
may not bear a close relation to the diarrhoea deaths. 

' 4. — Even breast-fed infants may become infected by articles 
such as comforters soiled by flies, or by flies settling on their 
lips or noses, or directly by infected adults. 

5 and 6. — Niven clearly shows that rainfall only has an 
indirect relationship to diarrhoeal fatality. Heavy and continuous 
rainfall may reduce the temperature and consequently the 
number of flies and deaths, but sometimes heavy rain may be 
accompanied by a rise in the atmospheric temperature, and then 
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thefe is no diminution in the number of flies or of deaths. 
Summing up his observations on rainfall for five years Niven 
(p. 162) comes to the following conclusions. “Thus heavy rain- 
falls tend to lower the temperature of the surface, but have less 
eflect on the atmospheric temperature, which may rise in spite 
of them. They produce a greater effect on flies than they 
do on temperature, and this effect on flies is reflected on 
the number of fatal cases commencing, and on the number of 
deaths in the week but one following. This is not a quite 
accurate statement for the end of the curve.... There can be 
no doubt that heavy rainfall exerts on the whole a disastrous 
influence on the production of flies. This does not occur 
in rainfalls of 0*8 inches or under, which appear to have 
the reverse effect, at all events so long as the atmospheric 
temperature is rising. In the nice balance more or less rainfall 
over the quarter cannot much matter. In fact, in Manchester 
no sustained correspondence can be made out between the main 
rainfall in the third quarter and the number of deaths from 
diarrhoea. The years of highest rainfall — viz., 1891, 1892, 1893, 
1895 and 1903 — have all been years of fairly high diarrhoeal 
fatality; 1907, the year of lowest diarrhoeal fatality, was not 
a year of exceptionally low rainfall. Even heavy rainfall, it will 
be seen, does not necessarily exert any unfavourable influence 
on the development of flies or the extension of diarrhoea. Its 
doing so will depend entirely whether it is able to lower the 
surface temperatures below those which are favourable to the 
development of the larvae or the escape of the imago. If it will 
fail to effect this, its influence will probably be in the opposite 
direction, owing to the great need of moisture for the develop- 
ment of the larvae, and, one may add, for the health of the 
flies/* 

The course of the 4 ft. thermometer corresponds more closely 
to the curve of diarrhoea deaths than any other ‘ varying seasonal 
fact/ Its course corresponds generally to the excess of heat 
entering over heat leaving the surface the week before. Many 
Of the breeding grounds of the larvae are greatly influenced by 
the temperature of the soil, and flies in their development and 
reproduction respond to all the influences which affect the 4 ft. 
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thermometer^ Flies stand, however, in a more intimate relation 
to deaths from diarrhcea than does the 4 ft. thermometer. 

7. — Up to the present sufficient data have not been collected 
to establish or disprove this hypothesis, but the known facts 
from districts in Manchester lend a general support to it The 
data could be collected without great difficulty by planting 
a sufficient number of traps in different districts of sufficient 
size. 

8. — Up to the present no other available hypothesis seems 
capable of explaining the course of summer diarrhoea. 

Niven (p. 174) sums up the analysis of his investigations as 
follows : 

** Summer diarrhoea is an infectious disease. This is shown 
by the course of the annual wave, by the manner of its incidence 
on the different sanitary districts of Manchester, and by the 
history of individual cases. The summer wave is not due to 
dust, nor is it conditioned by any growth of bacteria in or on 
the soil. There is nothing to support the view that the infective 
organisms are of animal origin, and the connection between 
privy-middens goes far to prove the contrary. The disease 
becomes more fatal only after house-flies have been prevalent 
for some time, and its fatality rises as their numbers increase 
and falls as they fall. The correspondence of diarrhoeal fatality 
is closer with the number of flies in circulation than with any 
other fact.... Certain facts in the life-history of the fly throw light 
on discrepancies arising in the decline of flies and cases. The 
close correspondence between flies and cases of fatal diarrhoea 
receives general support from the diarrhoeal history of sanitary 
subdivisions of the Manchester district. The few facts available 
for the study of the correspondence of flies and fatal cases ill 
different subdivisions, in the course of the same year also lend 
support to this view. No other explanation even approximately 
fits the case.” 

Hamer made observations, somewhat similar to those of 
Niven, in various parts of London in 1907, 1908 and I909,.on 
a larger scale. He, however, caught the flies in the neighbour- 
hood of refuse and manure depots, where flies are bred, and 
^ For a clear discussion of the * varying seasonal facts/ see Niven, pp. 163— 166. 
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consequently his figures do not necessarily represent the fly 
population in houses. Nevertheless his curves representing 
diarrhoea fatality and fly prevalence closely resemble those of 
Niven, Hamer, Peters (1910) and other critics have pointed out 
that if variations in the number of fly transmitters of an infective 
agent existing in the stools of infants were the sole factors con- 
cerned, the curve for diarrhoea cases should shoot up beyond and 
come down later than that representing the number of flies* 
because the opportunities afforded to flies to pick up the infective 
agent increase with the development of the epidemic. This, 
however, does not happen. On the contrary the epidemic is 
arrested while flies are numerous, and declines more quickly 
than the fly population. In this exhaustion of susceptible 
material probably plays some part. The decrease in the activity 
of the flies owing to Empusa disease in the autumn, and to colder 
weather also probably has a very important effect. Possibly the 
fall in the temperatures has a decided effect in checking the multi- 
plication of the infecting agent as Martin (1913, p. S) suggests. 

Peters (1910, p. 717), who most carefully studied epidemic 
diarrhoea in the town of Mansfield, but who did not make 
accurate estimations of the numbers of flies in houses, gives 
the following summary of the evidence specially favouring fly 
carriage, “(i) The low level of the winter cases — in the absence 
of flies. (2) The facts suggesting that the house, and not the 
individual, is the centre of infection. (3) The sudden outbreak 
in a ‘ clump,* supervening upon solitary preceding cases, suggests 
that flies have suddenly gained access to infection. (4) The fact 
that within the ‘ clump,* infection appears to some extent to rain 
down equally upon all persons and houses included, suggests 
systematic dissemination by flies. (S) Variations of prevalence 
with variations of temperature. (6) The almost identical tem- 
perature limitations of fly and diarrhoea prevalences, as regards 
their rise and fall: the significant immobility of the diarrhoea 
curve till the first fortnight of favourable fly temperature has 
p^^sed by. (7) The correlation of the fly and diarrhoea curves 
IS such as to be quite compatible with a theory of causal connec- 
tion between flies and diarrhoea. (8) The large amount of 
evidence for personal origin of infection is mostly also evidence 
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for fly carriage. (9) No real evidence has been producetl against 
the fly theory.” 

Peters also produces evidence to show that flies do not bring 
infection from the manure heaps in which they have been bred. 

Several previous observers had expressed the opinion that 
flies spread summer . diarrhoea, amongst others Fraser (1902), 
Nash (1903, i904),Copeman (1906), Shell (1906) and Saiidilands 
(1906), held strong views on the subject. Newsholme (1903, 
p, 21) thinks that food in the houses of the poor can scarcely 
escape fsecal infection. “ The sugar used in sweetening milk is 
often black with flies, which may have come from a neighbouring 
dust-bin or manure heap, or from the liquid stools of a diarrhoeal 
patient in a neighbouring house. Flies have to be picked out of 
the half empty can of condensed milk before its remaining 
contents can be used for the next meal.” He considers that the 
greater prevalence of diarrhoea among infants fed on Nestis’s 
milk is due to the fact that flies are more attracted to it than 
to ordinary cow’s milk on account of its sweetness. The 
investigations of Lewis (1912, p. 276) are specially interesting in 
this connection. Out of twenty-eight samples of milk bacterio- 
logically examined seventeen showed non-lactose fermenting 
bacilli, and in six of these the bacilli were of the same variety as 
had been found in the faeces of the children for whom the supply 
was provided. 

Several interesting observations have been made on this 
subject in other parts of the world. Ainsworth (1909), though 
dealing with very small numbers of cases, shows clearly by 
means of a chart the close correspondence between the numbers 
of flies and the cases of diarrhoea in Poona, India. Peters (1909) 
has pointed out that in Melbourne, Australia, the epidemic often 
declines notwithstanding the fact that the temperature may 
continue to rise for several weeks. This may be attributed in 
part to exhaustion of susceptible material, and in part to the 
effect of the extremely hot dry winds which are very fetal to flies 
both in the larval and imago stages. 

Whatever part flies may play in the dissemination of thd 
disease direct infection and carelessness must always be factors 
of great importance. 
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{b) Bacteriological investigations. 

Up to the present the infective agent of summer diarrhoea 
has not been identified with certainty. Different organisms have 
been reported as being particularly prevalent in the faeces in 
different epidemics in various localities. In America B. dysenteria 
(Flexner type) has been encountered in the stools in some 
epidemics [Wollstein (1903), Park, Collins and Goodwin (1903), 
Duval and Schorer (1903), Cordes (1903) and Weaver, Tunni- 
cliffe, Heineman and Michael (1905)], but not in others. 

Various other organisms, including B, entcritidis sporogenes, 
B. enteritidis (Gaertner), B, vulgaris^ have been regarded as the 
causative agents in certain outbreaks. 

During the epidemics in London in the years 1905, 1906, 
1907 and 1908 Morgan (1906, 1907), and Morgan and Ledingham 
(1909) carried out extensive investigations on the non-lactose 
fermenting and non-gelatin liquefying bacilli in the stools of 
infants. A very large number of such organisms were isolated 
and examined, but the only one whose prevalence was found to 
be related to infantile diarrhoea was a non-motile bacillus of 
this group, which fermented glucose with the production of gas, 
but failed to ferment any of the other ‘ sugars ’ on which it was 
tested. This is now generally known as ''Morgan's No, i” 
bacillus. This bacillus was frequently recovered from the organs 
of fatal cases, and produced diarrhoea when fed to monkeys and 
young rats. It was rarely met with in children not suffering from 
acute diarrhoea. In 1905 this bacillus was found in the faeces of 
54 Vo of acute diarrhoea cases, in 1906 in 56 Vo, in 1907 in 
and in 1908 in 53 Vo- 

Since 1910 several investigations*, published in the 40th and 
41st Annual Reports of the Medical Officer, have been carried out 
for the Local Government Board. In the summer of 1910, when 
epidemic diarrhoea was relatively uncommon, Lewis (1911) 
made observations in Birmingham, Ross (i9ii)in Manchester, 
Ocr (1911) in Shrewsbury and O’Brien (1911) in London. Ross 
and Orr found that non-lactose fermenting bacilli, which do not 

* The bacilli found in all these investigations are recorded in 'J able 33. 
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liquefy gelatin, were at least twice as numerous in the^ faces of 
children suffering from diarrhoea as in those of healthy children, 
but neither they nor O’Brien detected any type which largely 
predominated. During the summer of 191 !, when the disease 
was very common, Alexander (1912) carried out similar in- 
vestigations in Liverpool, and Lewis (1912) continued his 
investigations in Birmingham. Alexander found non-lactose 
fermenting bacilli in the faces of 56®/o of children suffering from 
diarrhoea and in the faces of 49 Vo of healthy children. Morgan’s 
No. I bacillus occurred in i 3 ’ 2 Vo of the former class and in 
6*6 Vo of the latter. 

On the other hand Lewis, as the result of two years’ very 
careful and extensive work, came to the following conclusions: 
"(1) The frequency of non-liquefying and non-lactose fermenting 
aerobic bacilli in the faces of children suffering from diarrhoea 
is greater than in the faces of normal children ; this fact is 
suggestive that one or more types of this wide group of organisms 
may have a causal relationship to the disease. (2) Absolute 
proof of this relationship is still defective. (3) The evidence 
adduced brings under such strong suspicion the possible causal 
relationship of one variety, viz., variety 8 of the subgroup (a) of the 
group G (i.e. Morgan’s No. i bacillus) that further concentration 
of research upon this variety is desirable.” 

In 1910 Lewis found non-liquefying, non-lactose fermenting 
bacilli in the feces of 21 (14 Vo) out of 146 normal children and 
in the faces of 47 (77 Vo) out of 62 cases of diarrhcea in children, 
while in 1911 they occurred in the faces of 38 (38 Vo) out of 100 
normal children and in the faces of 103 (95 7o) out of 140 cases 
of diarrhcea. In 1910 Morgan’s bacillus was isolated from the 
feces of 30 Vo of diarrhoea cases, while in 191 1 it was isolated fronl 
78 Vo* In 1910 it was not encountered in any of the samples 
of faces from 146 normal children, but in 1911 it was found 
in the feces of 17 out of lOO normal children. The organism 
was also isolated from the heart’s blood or spleen of 9 (64 Vo) out 
of 14 children who had died of the disease. Feeding experiments 
on rats, mice and rabbits showed that 23 (76 Vo) out of 31 strains 
of Morgan’s bacillus, whether isolated from the faces of normal 
children or of those suffering from diarrhoea, proved fatal to 
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these a«imals, whereas of the other non-lactose fermenting 
bacilli tested only 35®/® proved fatal. 

From the investigations, which have been quoted, it secMiis 
evident that Morgan’s bacillus is intimately associated with 
summer diarrhcea in certain epidemics, whilst its connection 
with other outbreaks has not been established. 

During 1911 the writer (Graham-Smith, 1912, i.) carried out 
the only extensive series of investigations on non -lactose 
fermenting bacilli in flies which has yet been made. 

These observations were carried out for the purpcvsc of 
ascertaining the frequency and distribution in house-flies 
{M, domestica\ obtained from different sources, of bacilli which 
neither ferment lactose nor liquefy gelatin, and more particularly 
for the purpose of determining whether the varieties which occur 
in districts where epidemic diarrhcea is prevalent differ from 
those which occur elsewhere. A record was kept also of the 
number of flies infected with lactose fermenting bacilli of the 
colon type, and of the non-lactose fermenting bacilli which 
liquefy gelatin. 

From 14th July to i6th October, 1911, 1242 flies were 
examined, of which 624 were obtained in Cambridge and 61 3 
came from Birmingham. The Cambridge flies were collected in 
several different localities; 97 (Series B) from seven houses in 
the town in which cases of epidemic diarrhcea had occurred, and 
74 (Series C) from a farm house, situated on the outskirts of the 
town, in which all the inhabitants suffered severely from diarrhcea. 
The remaining flies were obtained from houses in which diarrhoea 
did not occur, 157 (Series F) from a bake-hou.se, 51 (Series F) 
from a house in the centre of the town, cp (Scries H) from 
a house outside the town and 155 (Series G) from a flirm house 
situated two miles out of the town. 

Dr Robertson, the Medical Officer of Health, very kindly 
arranged for sending flies from Birmingham. Specimens were 
received from 53 houses in which cases of epidemic diarrhoea 
had occurred, and of these 471 (Series A) were examined. 
Specimens were also received from seven houses, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the others, in which no cases of epidemic diarrhoea 
had occurred, and of these 147 (Series D) were examined. 


G.-s. 


II 
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Altogether 642 flics from diarrhoea infected houses were 
examined and 600 from non-diarrhoea infected houses. 


Methods. 

** The flies were caught in balloon traps and examined as soon as possible. The 
whole trap was placed in a bell-jar and the flies killed by the addition of a few drops 
of chloroform. For examination each fly was placed on a sterile glass plate and the 
intestinal canal, including the crop, dissected out with sterile needles. The intestinal 
contents were emulsified in a small quantity of sterile salt solution. In many cases an 
emulsion was also made from the external parts of the fly. With the fluids thus 
obtained plate cultures were made. The medium used for the plates was MacConkey’s 
bile-salt lactose neutral red agar with crystal violet (i — ioo,ooo). The plates were 
incubated at 37° C. for 48 hours. At the end of this period the plates were examined, 
and the red lactose fermenting colonies, resembling those produced by bacilli of the 
colon type, recorded. When non-lactose fermenting colonies were present, sub- 
cultures were made from three of them in different tubes of litmus lactose peptone 
water. These cultures were incubated for seven days. If at the end of that time acid 
had not been produced, cultures were made from these tubes on to agar slopes. After 
incubation the latter cultures were kept until the further cultural characters of the 
bacilli could be determined. Previous to testing the fermenting properties, plate 
cultures on MacConkey's medium were again made in order to test the purity of the 
cultures. Front single colonies on these plates lactose litmus peptone water tubes 
w'ere inoculated and from them cultures on agar prepared, 'i'hus, every precaution 
was taken to procure pure cultures before the fluid media were inoculated. 

** In order to test the fermenting properties, six litmus peptone water tubes (each 
provided with a Durham’s tube) containing 0*5 per cent, of the following substances, 
glucose, mannite, dulcite, saccharose, salicin and sorbite, w'ere inoculated. The 
reactions of all these cultures were recorded on the first, second, third and tenth days 
of incubation at 37° C. At the same time sub-cultures were also made in milk and 
in broth and gelatin slopes inoculated. Cultures were examined for motility after 
94 hours’ incubation, and a broth culture was tested for indol on the seventh day. 
For this purpose the para-dimethyl-amido-benzaldehyde test was used. The gelatin 
slope cultures were kept at room temperature for a month. They were examined at 
frequent intervals.” 


Classification of bacilli, which do not ferment lactose or 
liquefy gelatin. 

** When acid production, with or without gas formation, occurred the reaction was 
usually well marked after 24 to 48 hours’ incubation. In some cases, however, several 
days elapsed before the reaction became definitely acid. It was found that in some 
cases the formation of acid was followed by a return to alkalinity. In tabulating the 
results a culture which produced acid at any time was recorded as acid, whether it 
subsequently became alkaline or not, except in the case of milk cultures. The chaises 
in the latter medium were fully recorded. 

"The writer found great difflcuUy in comparing the results of investigators who had 
recently worked on the non-lactose fermenting bacilli in faeces, owing to the different 
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methods of classification which had been adopted. Lewis (191 1) classified the bacilli 
he isolated into groups according to their actions on the fermentable substances used. 
O’Brien (1911), Ross (191 1), and Orr (1911) used the same general classification. 

** With the concurrence of Dr Lewis and Dr Moore Alexander this classiAcation has 
been ampUAed, each group being divided into sub-groups in such a manner that all 
the known organisms can be tabulated and compared, and those subsequently 
discovered can be added in their proper places. The scheme may be readily 
comprehended from, the following table.” 

TABLE 18. Showing the method of classify ing bacilli which do 
not ferment lactose or liquefy gelatin into Groups and Sub- 
groups according to their fermenting properties. 

Sub- Sac- 


Group 

group 

Glucose Mannite 

Oulcite 

charose 

Saliciii 

Sorbite 

A 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 * 

B 

a 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(') * 


b 

A 

0 

A 

A 

A 

A 


c 

A 

0 

A 

A 

A 

G 


d 

A 

0 

A 

A 

0 

A 


e 

A 

0 

A 

A 

0 

G 


f 

A 

0 

A 

G 

0 

0 


g 

A 

0 

A 

0 

A 

A 


h 

A 

0 

A 

0 

A 

0 


i 

A 

0 

A 

0 

0 

A 


j 

A 

0 

0 

A 

A 

A * 


k 

A 

0 

0 

A 

A 

0 ♦ 


1 

A 

0 

0 

A 

0 

A * 


in 

A 

0 

0 

A 

G 

0 


n 

A 

0 

0 

0 

A 

A • 


0 

A 

0 

0 

0 

A 

G * 


P 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A * 

0 

a 

A 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 


b 

A 

A 

0 

A 

A 

A * 


c 

A 

A 

0 

A 

A 

G * 


d 

A 

A 

0 

A 

G 

A * 


e 

A 

A 

0 

A 

G 

0 * 


f 

A 

A 

0 

0 

A 

A * 


g 

A 

A 

0 

0 

A 

0 * 


h 

A 

A 

0 

0 

0 

A * 

D 

a 

A 

A 

A 

0 

0 

0 * 


b 

A 

A 

A 

0 

A 

A * 


c 

A 

A 

A 

0 

A 

0 


d 

A 

A 

A 

0 

0 

A * 

E 

a 

A 

A 

A 

A 

0 

0 • 


b 

A 

A 

A 

A 

0 

A 

F 

a 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

0 * 


b 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A= 

Acid. 


A+GsAcid and Gas. 

*= Described Sub-group. 

0 

= No change. 
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TABLE 18 — (continued). 


Sub* Sac- 


Izoup 

group 

Glucose 

Mannite 

Dulcite 

charose 

Salicin 

Sorbite 


G 

a 

A + G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 


b 

A + G 

0 

A + G 

A+G 

A + G 

A + G 



c 

A-hG 

0 

A+G 

A + G 

A+G 

0 



d 

A + G 

0 

A+G 

A+G 

0 

A+G 



e 

A + G 

0 

A+G 

A+G 

0 

0 



e (a) 

A+G 

0 

A 

A 

0 

0 

4 


f 

A + G 

0 

A+G 

0 

0 

0 

4 


{(a) 

A + G 

0 

A 

0 

0 

0 

4 


g 

A+G 

0 

A + G 

0 

A+G 

A + G 



h 

A + G 

0 

A + G 

0 

A + G 

0 



i 

A + G 

0 

A + G 

0 

0 

A + G 



i (a) 

A + G 

0 

A 

0 

0 

A 



j 

A + G 

0 

0 

A+G 

A + G 

A + G 



j W 

A + G 

0 

0 

A 

A 

A 



k 

A+G 

0 

0 

A+G 

A+G 

0 



k(a) 

A+G 

0 

0 

A 

A 

0 



1 

A + G 

0 

0 

A+G 

0 

A + G 



m 

A+G 

0 

0 

A+G 

0 

0 



m (a) 

A+G 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 



n 

A+G 

0 

0 

0 

A + G 

A+G 



0 

A + G 

0 

0 

0 

A+G 

0 



0(a) 

A + G 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 



p 

A + G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A + G 



p(a) 

A + G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 


11 

a 

A + G 

A + G 

0 

0 

0 

0 



b 

A + G 

A + G 

0 

A + G 

A+G 

A + G 



c 

A+G 

A+G 

0 

A+G 

A + G 

0 



c (a) 

A+G 

A+G 

0 

A 

A+G 

0 



c ( 3 ) 

A+G 

A+G 

0 

A 

A 

0 



d 

A+G 

A+G 

0 

A+G 

0 

A + G 



e 

A+G 

A+G 

0 

A+G 

0 

0 



e(a) 

A+G 

A + G 

0 

A 

0 

0 



f 

A + G 

A+G 

0 

0 

A+G 

A + G 



g 

A+G 

A+G 

0 

0 

A + G 

0 



h 

A+G 

A + G 

0 

0 

0 

A + G 


I 

a 

A+G 

A + G 

A+G 

0 

0 

0 



b 

A+G 

A+G 

A + G 

0 

A + G 

A + G 



c 

A+G 

A+G 

A+G 

0 

A + G 

0 



d 

A+G 

A+G 

A+G 

0 

0 

A+G 

' 

J 

a 

A+G 

A+G 

A + G 

A+G 

0 

0 



b 

A+G 

A+G 

A+G 

A + G 

0 

A+G 



b(a) 

A + G 

A+G 

A+G 

A 

0 

A+G 


K 

a 

A+G 

A+G 

A+G 

A+G 

A+G 

0 



b 

A+G 

A+G 

A+G 

A+G 

A+G 

A+G 


A= 

Acid. 

A+G=Acid and Gas. 

0 

=No change 


It is obvious that each sub-group may be further divided into 20 possible varieties 
according to the reactions of the milk cultures, the formation or nun-formation of 
indolf and the presence or absence of motility. The method adopted for differentiating 
the varieties, according to numbers which always indicate the same reactions, is given 
in Table 19. 
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Milk 

TABLE 19. 


Indicating 

Indol 

Motility 

Num^r 

No change ... 

• M 0 

0 

I 


0 

+ 

9 


+ 

0 

3 


+ 

+ 

4 

Alkaline ... 

... 0 

0 

5 


0 

+ 

6 


+ 

0 

7 


+ 

+ 

8 

Acid, later Alkaline 

0 

0 

9 


0 

+ 

10 


+ 

0 

1 1 


+ 

+ 

13 

Acid 

0 

0 



0 


14 


+ 

0 

>5 


+ 

+ 

16 

Acid and Clot ... 

0 

0 

17 


0 

+ 

18 


+ 

0 

*9 


+ 

+ 

30 


** It will be seen that by adopting such a scheme the characters of an organism can 
be very easily recorded, for example G a H signifies a bacillus producing acid and gas 
in glucose, but no change in the other fermentable substances. Milk becomes alkaline, 
indol is produced and the bacillus is motile. 

“Thi.s scheme seems to give the greatest differentiation which is possible by means 
of the media employed. The bacilli composing a sub-group arc probably specifically 
distinct from those composing other sub-groups. To what extent each variety 
represents a different species is a matter which cannot be decided at present. The 
varieties within sub-groups which produce no change or an alkaline reaction in milk 
are probably specifically difierent from those which produ ::c permanent acidity. The 
production of acid followed by the formation of alka'i is also perhaps a specific 
character. The capacity to produce indol is possibly a racial character. Undoubtedly 
the presence or absence of motility is the least important of the differentiating 
characters. The presence of w’ell marked motility is easily ascertained. On the other 
hand the absence of motility cannot be so readily determined. In many cultures only 
a few of the organisms possess motility at the time of examinat on, and prolonged 
observations with cultures of difierent ages may be necessary before it can be definitely 
stated that the organism in question is non-motile. 

• ** By the use of a larger number of fermentable substances the bacilli might no 
"doubt be further differentiated, but for the purpose of preliminary examination the 
method which has been adopted ought to suffice until it has been definitely ascertained 
that some of the bacilli belonging to certain groups possess important pathogenic 
properties and cannot be.diflferentiated without the iLse of other media. 
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The results of the cultural examinations of flies. 

“The results of these examinations are considered under three headings : (i) the 
distribution in dies from different localities of lactose fermenting and non-lactose 
fermenting bacilli ; (2) the distribution of varieties of bacilli which do not ferment 
lactose and do not liquefy gelatin in flies from different localities, and (3) the relative 
frequency of the occurrence of such varieties in flies and in the excreta of children.” 


(i) The distribution in flies from different localities of 
lactose fermenting and non- lactose fermenting bacilli. 

Out of the 642 flies from diarrhoea infected houses examined, 2og (32®/©) were 
infected with bacilli which do not ferment lactose or liquefy gelatin, 283 (44 %) with 
lactose fermenting bacilli of the colon type, and 43 (7®/o) with non-lactose fermenting^ 
bacilli which liquefy gelatin. Of the 600 flies examined from non-diarrhoea infected 
houses, 125 (2o®/o) contained bacilli which do not ferment lactose or liquefy gelatin, 
912 (35®/o) bacilli of the colon type, and 9 (i‘6®/o) non-lactose fermenting bacilli 
which liquefy gelatin. From these figures it can be seen that all three classes 
of bacilli are more often found in flies from diarrhoea infected houses. 

“ Further analysis of the results shows that during the whole period (July 14th to 
October i6th) covered by these examinations at least 30 ®/o of ^ics from all sources 
were infected with colon bacilli. The degree of infection with both colon bacilli and 
non-lactose fermenters was greatest during August and the first three weeks of 
September. In the series of flies from diarrhoea infected houses the greatest degree of 
infection with non -lactose fermenters (51®/©) was reached in the third week in August. 
After the second week in September veiy few of the flies were found to be infected. 

**It is of interest and importance to note that the percentage of infection in flies 
of separate batches obtained from one place on different occasions varied greatly. 
For example, from one non-diarrhoea infected house (Series G) i j batches of flies were 
obtained. On two occasions only 5®/© were infected with non-lactose fermenting 
bacilli, while on three occasions nearly 40®/© were infected. Of the whole series 
H infected. In the same series the infection with colon bacilli varied from 

®5®/o 7®®/o (mean 44®/©). The degree of infection with non-lactose fermenting 

bacilli in batches of flies (Series C) obtained from the diarrhoea infected farm house 
near Cambridge varied from 5 ®/© to 69®/©, with colon bacilli from 5o*7o to 93®/©. 

** Similar variations were seen in batches from different diarrhoea infected houses in 
Birmingham (Series A). In this series the infection with non-lactose fermenting 
bacilli varied from o®/o to 86 ®/o , and with colon bacilli from o®/o to 87 ®/o. 

“ According to the writer’s observations a high degree of infection with non-lactose 
fermenting bacilli cannot be inferred from a high degree of infection with colon 
bacilU.” 

( 2 ) The distribution of varieties of bacilli which do not ferment 
lactose or liquefy gelatin in flies from different localities. 

In Table 91 the varieties of non-lactose fermenting bacilli which occurred in the 
flies of the different series are recorded. In many cases the percentage of flies infected 
is given. 
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From this table it will be seen that 77 varieties of bacilli which do not ferment 
lactose or liquefy gelatin were isolated. Of these, 45 were isolated only once, seven 
twice and eight three times. 

The varieties isolated belong to 6 groups and 10 sub-groups. Bacilli belonging to 
groups A and H were found with equal frequency (about 1 ^Iq) in flies from diarrhoea 
infected and non-infected houses. Bacilli belonging to groups B and C were met with 
Wice as frequently in flies from diarrhoea infected houses. These slight differences in 
the degree of infection appear to be of little importance. On the other hand bacilli 
belonging to group G, sub-group a (Morgan’s bacillus), were found much more 
frequently (nine times as often) in flies from diarrhoea infected houses than in flies from 
non-infected houses. 

Up to the present a sufficient number of observations have not been made on 
which to determine definitely the relative frequency of the various types of bacilli in 
flies at different times during the season. The observations made on Birmingham 
flies showed that from August 14th to October ist the weekly relative proportions of 
bacilli belonging to groups B, C and H varied very slightly. Members of group A 
were found relatively more frequently during the last three weeks, whereas members 
of group G, sub-group a, were much more frequently present during the first five 
weeks. No member of this group was isolated from this series after September i6th. 
The observations on the seasonal occurrence of this group are given in the following 
toble : 


TABLE 22. Showing the weekly percentage of infection with 
bacilli of the Ga type {Morgan's bacillus) of flies from 
diarrhoea infected houses. 

Birmingham Canibriilge 

flies flies Total 







% 

Vo 

Vo 

August 

14th 

to 

August 

soth 

v6 

5*4 

3-8 

It 

sist 

It 

t> 

S7th ... 

12'0 

15*6 

19-8 

11 

sSth 

It 

September 

3rd ... 

r8 

3*^ 


September 

4th 

It 

II 

10th ... 

— 

— ■ 

— 

»» 

nth 

tt 

II 

17th ... 

4'5 

*0 

3*4 

»> 

x8th 

It 

ti 

94th ... 

•0 

14-3* 

«*3 

ti 

S5th 

It 

October 

ISt ... 

•0 

— 

•0 

October 

end 

If 

It * 

8th ... 

•0 

— 

•0 

II 

plh 

ti 

II 

15th ... 

•0 

— 

•0 


* Only a few flies could be obtained for examination. 

From this table it is evident that during the year 1911, both in Cambridge and in 
Bfrmingham, a much higher proportion of flies were infected with Morgan’s bacillus 
, (Ga) during the fourth >veek in August than at any other time. 


(3) The relative frequency of the occurretice of varieties of bacilli 
which do not ferment lactose and do not liquefy gelatin in flies ^ 
and in the excreta of children. 

In order to show the relative frequency of the occurrence of varieties of non-lactose 
fermenting bacilli in the excreta of children, healthy and suffering from diarrhoea, and 
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in flies Twie S3 has been constructed. As ftr as possiUe from the data given ths 
bacilli described by Lewis (1911 and 1911), O’Brien (1911)1 Orr (1911)1 Ross (1911) 
and Alexander (1911) in faeces have been tabulated a^ording to the scheme which has 
been explained. The results of the examinations of dies have also been recorded* 

It will be seen that bacilli belonging to group A are occasionally found in the 
fs(es of healthy children, and of those suffering from diarrhoea. They occur in about 
4 7 o of flies from all sources. Bacilli belonging to group B, suh-groiip a, seem to 
occur more commonly in the farces of children suffering from epidemic diarrhoea than 
in the faeces of healthy children, and they are twice as often found in flies from 
infected houses as in flies from non-infected houses. Bacilli belonging to sub group m 
have seldom been found in faecal material, but occur in about 1*5% of flies from all 
sources. Bacilli belonging to sub*groups j, k, 1 , n, o, and p are very rare. 

Bacilli belonging to group C, sub-group a, occur moderately frequently in the 
faeces of children suffering from epidemic diarrhoea, but are very frequently found in 
flies (11%; from infected houses 14%, from non-infected S%). Bacilli belonging 
to sub-groups b, c, d, e, f, and h are seldom met with. Bacilli belonging to sub«gioup 
g have rarely been isolated from faeces, but are very common inhabitants of the fly’s 
intestine (ia%). (See p. 117.) Bacilli belonging to groups D, £ and F are very 
rarely encountered. 

As already seen bacilli belonging to group G, sub-group a, arc of special interesti 
and will be discussed later. Those belonging to sub-groups h, e (n), f, f (a), i (a), j (o), 
k, k (o), m, ni (a), o (a), p, and p (a) are seldom met with. Bacilli belonging to group H, 
sub-group a, are occasionally found in the freces of children, and occur in about 
of flies from all sources. Those belonging to sub-groups b, c, c(o), c(^), d, e, e(a), 
f, g, and h arc uncommon. 

Bacilli belonging to groups I, .J and K are sometimes found in ficccs, hut have 
never been isolated from flies. 

It will be seen from the foregoing account that flies often harbour bacilli which are 
found in the excreta of children, and it is probable that they often infect food materials 
with bacilli belonging to groups A, B (sub-groups a and m), C (sub-groups a and g) 
and H (sub-group a). 'I’herc is at present, however, little evidence that any of these 
varieties produce pathogenic effects in children, though Lewis (1911, 191s) and 
Morgan and Ledingham (1909) have shown by feeding experiments that some 
members of all these groups arc pathogenic for rats and mice. 

In regard, however, to the varieties of bacilli composing the sub-group a of 
group G, evidence to show that they are very frequently present in the feces of 
children suffering from epidemic diarrhoea, in some outbreaks, has already been 
quoted. 

Through the kindness of Dr Roliertson I was enablefii to examine flies caught in 
53 houses in Birmingham in which cases of epidemic diarrhcea had occurred* 
Dr Lewis examined the fxces of the patients living in 49 of these houses. I am^ 
therefore, fortunate in being able to compare, through the courtesy of Dr Lewis, the 
varieties of bacilli in the faeces of the patients with those isolated from flies caught in 
the houses in which they lived. Dr I^wis obtained bacilli of the Ga type (Gafls 34, 
Ga 4 1 , Ga 7 = i) from the fsces of patients living in 36 (74 %) of these houses. The 
present writer found bacilli of this group in flies from 10 of these houses. In the . 
/aeces of patients living in the other 13 houses Dr Lewis did itot And bacilli of this 
type. , 

If the data are further analysed the results are found to be still more remarkehte* 
No satisfactory examinations could be made of the flies from ro of the 36 housdi in . 
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which the patients were infected with Morgan’s bacillus. Either all the flies were 
dead on' arrival, or only a few were still alive. Deducting these cases we find that 
this type of bacillus was found in flies from lO (38^/0) out of 26 of these houses. 
Further, it is of importance to note that no bacilli of this type were isolated from flies 
received after September 16th. Previous to that date satisfactory cultures from flies 
from 24 infected houses were made and Morgan’s bacillus isolated from flies from 
10 (4« %)• 

Satisfactory cultures were obtained from flies received from ii of the 13 non- 
Morgan infected houses mentioned. Flies from one (9®/o) yielded a bacillus of the 
Morgan type (Ga 6). Flies from three houses yielded bacilli of the types discovered 
by Dr Lewis in the faeces of the patients. 

Flies from four other Birmingham houses, in which cases of epidemic diarrha*a 
had occurred, were examined. All the flies from two houses were dead on arrival, 
but from a fly from one (50®/o) of the remaining two batches Morgan's bacillus (Ga S) 
was isolated. 

Batches of flies (series B) from seven houses in Cambridge, in which cases of 
epidemic diarrhoea had occurred, were examined between i8th and 31st August. 
Morgan’s bacillus (Ga 8) was isolated from the flies from three (43‘Vo) houses. 
Batches of flies (Series C) from the diarrhcea infected farm house near Cambrifige 
were examined on six occasions. Morgan’s bacillus was isolated from the flies 
of three batches. 

On the other hand 10 batches of flies from Birmingham houses (series D) in which 
no cases of epidemic diarrhoea had occurred, were examined. Cultures were made 
from 147 flies, but from only one fly was a bacillus of the Morgan type (Gad) isolated. 
From four Cambridge houses (series E, F, G, H), in which no cases of diarrhcea had 
occurred, 452 flies were examined. From three flies bacilli of this type (Ga 5, (ia 7, 
Ga 8) were isolated (0*6®/®). 

Taking the result.s of all the examinations made, it is found 
that bacilli of the Morgan type (86®/o of which belong to the 
variety Ga 8) were isolated from 5-3 ®/o of flies (32 out of 642 flies) 
from diarrhoea infected houses and from 0‘6®/o of flies (4 out of 
600) from houses in which no cases of diarrhoea had occurred. 

Taking into consideration the following facts — that in tabu- 
lating the results cultures from dead flies which seldom yielded 
non-lactose fermenting bacilli are included, that the patients, in 
some of the houses from which the flies were sent, were convales- 
cent, that from most of the infected houses only a single batch 
of flies was received, that only a small number of flies from each 
batch was examined and further that only three colonies of 
non-lactose fermenting bacilli were i.solated from each infected 
fly — the results are interesting and suggestive. They show that 
flies obtained from diarrhoea infected houses in Birmingham and* 
in Cambridge during the summer of 191 1 harboured Morgan’s 
bacillus at least nine times as often as flies from non-infected 
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houses. Experiments previously quoted (p. 109) have demon- 
strated that non-sporc producing bacilli can survive for several 
days in the intestines of flics, and that during that period the 
flies can infect the materials on which they feed and on which 
they settle. If the larva; are allowed to cat food contaminated 
with Morgan’s bacillus, this organism is sometimes present in 
a small proportion of the flics which eventually emerge from 
them (p. 121 ). 

Similar investigations, which will be published in the Report 
of the Medical Officer to the Local Government Board, were 
carried on by the writer during the summer of 1912, which was 
unusually cold and wet. Very few cases of summer diarrheva 
occurred either in Cambridge or in Birmingham, and flies were 
difficult to obtain. Though non-hactose fermenting bacilli of 
various kinds and bacilli of the colon type were isolated from the 
flies, not a single example of the Morgan U pe was met with. In 
regard to the presence of Morgan’s bacillus in flies obtained from 
these two towns the contrast between the severe diarrhoea \ car, 
1911, and the non-diarrhoea year, 1912, is very .striking and 
suggestive. 

Morgan and Ledingham (1909, p. 142) examined batches of 
flies from diarrhoea infected and non-infccted houses, and obtained 
Morgan’s bacillus from nine (25 ®/«) out of 36 batches from infected 
and from one (3 Vo) out of 32 batches from non-infccted houses. 

Nicoll (x, 1911) found that certain varieties of bacilli “.seem 
to be able to establish themselves in the fly’s intestine, to the 
exclusion sometimes of other forms, and to remain there for 
a considerable time. Among.st these may be mentioned Morgan’s 
bacillus No. i.” Orr (1911, p. 380) isolated non-lactose fer- 
menting bacilli from 16 out of 74 batches of flics. Morgan’.s 
bacillus was found twice. 

Before the exact part played by flics in the dissemination of 
Morgan’s bacillus can be finally decided the sources from which 
they obtain the infection must be demonstrated. Up to the 
.present very little information on the possible sources of infection 
has been obtained. In certain outbreaks the organism is present 
in the excreta of a large proportion of children suffering from 
epidemic diarrhoea, and no doubt flies which can settle on such 
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material become infected. Morgan and Ledingham (1^09, p. 142) 
isolated Morgan’s bacillus once from fresh cows’ faeces (18 animals 
examined) but not from the faeces of the horse (13 aninSals 
examined). Lewis (1912) isolated this bacillus from the faeces 
of five out of twenty healthy mice. Possibly more extended 
observations will reveal that this type of bacillus is commonly 
present in certain materials which attract flies and to which they 
have access. It must be remembered however that all organisms 
giving the cultural reactions of Morgan’s bacillus do not 
necessarily belong to one species since Lewis (1912, p. 276) has 
shown that bacilli of this type may be separated into groups by 
means of agglutination tests. 

Summary. 

Recent epidemiological investigations strongly suggest that 
house-flies play a not unimportant part in the dissemination of 
summer diarrhoea. More extended observations on the corre- 
spondence between the numbers of flies and the numbers of 
cases of diarrhoea occurring in several districts, and on the 
effects of exterminating flies in limited areas, may aid in deciding 
the exact part played by flies. 

The bacteriological investigations made up to the present 
show that flies can obtain and carry in their intestines most of the 
bacteria of the non-lactose fermenting types found in the faeces 
of children suffering from summer diarrhoea, andl probably infect 
articles of food with them. Whether Morgan’s bacillus is a 
causative agent in this disease or not, the facts relating to its 
presence in flies well illustrate the powers of these insects of 
acquiring and carrying organisms of this type, for in outbreaks 
associated with the presence of Morgan’s bacillus in the stools of 
infants this bacillus is often found in flies caught in houses in 
which cases have occurred, but it is rarely present in flies from 
other situations. 

The epidemiological and bacteriological evidence is so 
suggestive, and the disease is of such importance, that an 
attempt to definitely settle the connection between flies and 
summer diarrhoea by preventive measures against flies in a 
selected area seems now justifiable. 
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CHAPTER XV 

CHOLERA 

Experiments, 

Maddox (1885) was the first to carry out experiments on the 
relation of flies to cholera by feeding C. vomitoria and E, tenax 
with cultures. He states that he found these organisms in their 
faeces, but his methods were not very satisfactory. Sawtchenko 
(1892) fed flies on broth cultures and found the vibrios in their 
faeces two hours later. He also found the vibrios in the flies* 
intestines and gained the impression that they multiplied in 
their bodies. Simmonds (1892) placed flies on opened intestines 
of persons who had died of cholera, and then transferred them 
singly to large flasks in which they couid fly and move about 
freely. Roll cultures of these flics made at intervals from five 
to ninety minutes all gave positive results. Uffelman (1892) 
allowed two flies to feed on liquid gelatin cultures of V. cholercs, 
and after keeping them separately for an hour and two hours 
respectively, made cultures from them. The first yielded 10,000, 
and the second 25 colonies. He also demonstrated that flies 
infected in this way could contaminate milk on which they fed. 
Tsuzuki (1904, p. 77) showed that infected flies could contaminate 
media over which they walked, and ,Chantemesse (1905) and 
Ganon (1908) isolated the vibrios from flies 17 and 24 hours 
respectively after infection. Graham-Smith (1910, p. 35) experi- 
menting with old laboratory cultures found that the vibrios soon 
died on the legs and wings, and that even in the crop and 
intestine their numbers rapidly diminished, all cultures made 
more than 48 hours after infection yielding negative results. 
Infected faeces were passed for 30 hours. 

Isolation of V. cholerce from 'wild' flies, 

Simmonds (1892) isolated the vibrios from a fly caught in 
the post-mortem room of the Old General Hospital in Hamburg, 
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where autopsies were being made on the bodies of persons dead 
of cholera. When antiseptic precautions were observed and the 
autopsies conducted as rapidly as possible the vibrios could no 
longer be obtained from the flies in the room. Tsuzuki (1904) 
succeeded in isolating the vibrios from flies captured in a cholera 
house in Tientsin. 


Observations during cholera epidemics, 

Moore (1853) first drew attention to the necessity of guarding 
food against flies in cholera outbreaks, adding : “ flies in the East 
have not far to pass from diseased evacuations or from articles 
stained with such excreta, to food cooked and uncooked.” 
Nicholas (1873) describing the epidemic at Malta in 1849 writes: 
“My first impression of the possibility of the transfer of the 
disease by flies was derived from the observation of the manner 
in which these voracious creatures, present in great numbers, 
and having equal access to the dejections and food of the 
patients, gorged themselves indiscriminately and then disgorged 
themselves on the food and drinking utensils.” Fliigge (1893), 
Simmonds (1892), Tsuzuki (1904), Chantemes.se (1905), Canon 
(1908) and others, from their personal experiences, have all 
expressed the opinion that flies play an important part in the 
spread of cholera under favourable conditions. 

The two most interesting observations are those of Macrae 
(1894) and Buchanan (1897) in India. Macrae describes an out- 
break in a jail at Gaya, when flies were present in great numbers. 
“ They were present in swarms when the disease broke out, and 
it was an observation of daily occurrence to see them settling 
on cholera stools whenever possible.” At feeding time there was 
“ a struggle between them and the prisoners for the food.” In 
the female department, shut off from the male side by a high 
wall, which apparently prevented the access of flies from the 
other side, no cases occurred. On the male side there were 
several cases and boiled milk exposed there and in the cow shed 
became infected with V, cholerce. This infection could only have, 
been carried by flies. Macrae considers that the well-known 
erratic behaviour of cholera in certain outbreaks may be explained 
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by fly infection, and thinks that the fly “should be considered as 
one of the most important agencies in the diffusion of the 
disease.” Buchanan describes a jail outbreak which occurred at 
Burdwan in 1896. Flies swarmed, and outside the prison were 
some huts in which cholera prevailed. A strong wind blew 
large numbers of flies from the direction of the huts into the 
prison enclosure. Only those prisoners who were fed at the 
jail enclosure nearest the huts acquired the disease, whilst all 
the others remained healtliy. 

It will be noticed that most of the observations quoted were 
made more than ten years ago, when the methods of bacte- 
riological diagnosis were less perfect. Consequently further 
bacteriological investigation during cholera outbreaks is necessary 
before the exact part played by flics in the spread of the disease 
is ascertained, though the evidence at present available seems to 
indicate that flies are often responsible for infecting food with 
the vibrios. 


CHAPTER XVI 

TUBERCULOSIS 

Experiments. 

Spillman and Haiishalter (1887) seem to have been the first 
to investigate the possible relation of M. domestica to the 
dissemination of B, tuberculosis. They found tubercle bacilli 
in the intestinal contents and faeces of flies which had fed on 
tubercular sputum. Hofmann (1885) fed flies on tubercular 
sputum and found the bacilli in their faeces. He also inoculated 
three guinea-pigs with emulsions of the intestines of these flies, 
and one of them developed tuberculosis. He found, however, 
that fly faeces six to eight weeks old gave negative results on 
inoculation. Celli (1888) reported on some experiments by 
Alessi who inoculated the faeces of flies which had fed on 
tubercular sputum into rabbits. Some of these animals de- 
veloped the disease. 
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Lord' (1904) made a number of careful investigationsip 

In one experiment he placed about 30 dies in an inverted jar together with a stnall 
dish containing tubercular sputum showing about 10 tubercle bacilli in the field, and 
around it some clean cover-glasses. ** Examination of many specks on the cover- 
glasses showed that the number of bacilli in each microscopic field had increased from 
about 10 in the original sputum to 150 in the specks. Each speck contained 3000 to 
5000 bacilli. About aopo specks had been deposited by 30 flies within three days, 
thus from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 tubercle l^cilli had been transferred from the 
sputum to the inner side of the cage during this period.” By inoculation experiments 
he proved that the bacilli in these faecal deposits, when protected from the direct 
sunlight, were virulent for guinea-pigs up to the 15th day, but not on the 28th and 
55th days. He also made sections of flies which had fed on tubercular sputum, and 
found the bacilli in their intestinal contents. ” No invasion of other parts of the body 
could be determined.” 

Hayward (1904) also made a series of interesting ob- 
servations. 

** Flies caught feeding on the bottles containing tuberculous sputum that came to 
the laboratory for examination ” were placed in a cage, and deposited fseces on clean 
cover-slips. Ten out of sixteen cover-slips examined showed tubercle bacilli. Control 
examinations of faeces of flies had shoWn that no acid-fast bacilli were present in them. 
Other flies were fed on tuberculous sputum placed in watch-glasses and covered with a 
fiile wire screen. '*On this screen the fly could walk without getting its feet or 
wings in sputum and could feed through the meshes.” Tubercle bacilli were found in 
the faeces and in the intestines of these flies, and guinea-pigs injected with emulsions 
of their faeces died of tuberculosis. He further states ** culture plates made of the 
faeces on glycerine agar and incubated two weeks, showed a growth of tubercle 
bacilli.” 

Hayward seems to have been the first to notice that “flies 
apparently suffer from diarrhoea after feeding on sputum.” 

Cobb (1905) writing on this subject says ‘ I have demon- 
strated that the fly carries the bacillus,” but does not quote his 
experiments. 

Buchanan (1907) made the following investigations: 

** To test the power of flies in relation to expectoration a specimen of tuberculous 
sputum rich in Bacillus tuberculosis Was spread in a thin film in the bottom half of a 
Petri capsule. A house-fly was introduced into the capsule, and caused to walk over 
the film for a few minutes. It was then transferred to another Petri capsule containing 
a layer of agar. On washing the surface of the agar with a cubic centimetre of 
bouillon and inoculating a guinea-pig intraperitoneally therewith, tuberculosis was 
induced which killed the guinea-pig in 36 days.” 

Graham-Smith (1910, p. 27) carried out elaborate experi- 
ments with cultures of B tuberculosis and with sputum containing 
this organism. 
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^ ‘ Experiments with B, tuberculosis {Culture), 

** A large number of freshly-caught flies were allowed to feed on an emulsion of a 
culture of human tubercle bacilli in syrup. After feeding, the flies were transferred to 
a clean cage and fed daily on syrup. After varying intervals of time flies were caught 
and dissected. Smear preparations were made from the crop and intestinal contents 
and stained in the usual way for tubercle bacilli. Smears were also made from vomit 
and faecal material and stained in the same way. Each of the preparatibns was very 
carefully examined for tubercle bacilli by two observers.*’ 


TABLE 24. Showing the results of an experiment with 
a culture of B, tuberculosis. 



Time after 


No. of 





infection 


fly 

Crop 

Intestine 

Fxces 

17 hours 

... 

I 

+ 

-H (many) 

- 

92 

If 

... 

2 

+ 

+ 11 

- 

55 


( 

3 

+ 

+ 

+ 

11 

i 

4 


+ 


58 

If 


5 

+ 


+ in 6 out of 6 samples 

78 


1 

6 

+ 

+ 

in 3 out of 3 samples 

If 

1 

7 

- 1 - 

+ 

also in vomit 

96 

It 

1 

8 

Q 

- 

+ 

•f in 5 out of 6 samples 

5 days ... 

1 

) 

10 

11 

0 

0 

•1' (few) ... 

+ ,, 

-f> in 3 out of 7 samples 



i 

12 

0 

+ (many) 

•f only I tubercle bacillus found 

6 

If ••• 




in several samples 



1 

13 

- 

■f (several) 



( 

H 

— 

+ tt 

— 

7 

If ••• 

J.S 

- 

+ i» 


8 

* 

j 

16 

- 

+ (8 found) 

+ several 

If ••• 

1 

17 

- 

+ (3 If ) 


n 


i 

18 

- 

(several) 

0 

y 

If ••• 

1 

19 

— 

0 


10 


1 

20 

- 

+ (several) 

0 

If ••• 

1 

21 

— 



11 


( 

i 

22 

- 

+ (2 found) 

+ I tubercle bacillus found 

,, ... 


- 

+ (few) 


12 


i 

[ 

24 

— 

+ ( I clump) 

0 

,, 

25 

- 

+ (2 found) 


13 

,, ... 


26 

- 

0 

+ 3 tubercle bacilli in a samples 

14 

,, ... 


«7 

— 

0 




( 

28 

- 

0 


*5 

If ••• 


29 

30 


0 

0 




l 

31 

— 

0 


16 

If 

... 

3* 

- 

+ 1 tubercle bacillus found 


“These experiments show that, under experimental conditions, tubercle bacilli, 
derived from a culture, may be present in the crop for three days. In the intestine, 
^however, they may be found for much longer periods, being present in considerable 
numbers for at least 6 days. Subsequently their numbers diminish, but they may be 
discovered by careful search for 12 days or even longer. In the faeces they are 
numerous up to the 5th day, and occasional specimens may be found in faecal material 

G.-S. 
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deposited between the 6th and 14th days after infection. A number of Reparations 
made from the crop and intestinal contents pf normal flies were examined but acid-fast 
bacilli were never found.” 


Experiment with B. tuberculosis in sputum, 

** A large number of flies were allowed to feed for 30 minutes on sputum, rich in 
tubercle bacilli, which they took up greedily. Subsequently they were fed on non- 
tuberculous sputum. In other respects the experiment was conducted in the same 
way as the previous one, except that the contents of the crop were not examined.” 


TABLE 25. Showing the results of an experiment with 




sputum containing B. tuberculosis. 


Time after 

No. of 




infection 

fly 

Intestine 

Fxccs 

10 hours 

I 

+ 

4. 

+ (few) 

SO 

,, «•• ... 

3 

4 

+ (few) ... 

+ II 

+ in 3 out of 6 samples 

69 



5 

6 

+ . ... 
0 

+ in 2 out of 6 samples 

90 

„ ... ... ' 

7 

8 

+ 

+ 

+ in I out of 3 samples 

4 days ' 

9 

10 

+ (1 found) 
0 

0 in many samples 


j 

II 

0 

+ I tubercle bacillus in many samples 

S 

,, ... ... 

n 

+ (a found) 




13 

0 

0 in many samples 


,t ••• ••• 

1 14 

0 




f !,«) 

+ (few) ... 

0 i» 1* 

7 

, 

It ••• 

1 16 

0 


Q 


1 17 

0 

0 II II 

0 

, 

,, ... ... 

1 18 

0 




f *9 

0 

0 II •• 

9 


( 70 

0 


10 


71 

0 





f Intestinal 

contents emulsified and iniected into a 



[ ^3 

guinea-pig. The animal was kept under observa- 

*3 

,, ... ... 

1 

tion for 8 weeks. After that time it was killed 



1 ^5 

and found to be healthy 


“ This experiment shows that under more natural conditions 
tubercle bacilli may be found in the intestinal contents of flies 
for at least four days. The faeces passed during that period are 
also infected. The experiment is not, however, quite comparable 
with the previous one since continual feeding on sputum gives 
the flies diarrhoea.” 

Wild Flies. Hofmann (1888) appears to be the only 
observer who has examined *wild’ flies for the presence of 
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tubercleAbacilli. He examined six flies caught in the room of 
a tuberculous patient and found acid-fast bacilli in four of them. 
Similar bacilli were also found in fly-faeces scraped from the 
walls, door and furniture of the room. 

Summary. 

In making observations on ‘ wild * flies it must be remembered 
that acid-fast bacilli closely simulating B, tuberculosis are fre- 
quently present in milk and other substances, and consequently 
may be found in flies. The nature of these bacilli can only be 
proved by animal inoculations. 

The experiments quoted, however, conclusively indicate that 
flies may carry B, tuberculosis, and distribute it for .several days 
after feeding on infected material. No doubt under suitable 
conditions they frequently infect articles of food, and in the 
rooms of phthisical patients may infect the food daily. In the 
production of tuberculosis the influence of dose, especially 
the initial dose, is probably a most important factor (Cobbett, 
1907, p. 1028), and in most cases the number of bacilli deposited 
cannot be very great. Only the actual number of bacilli 
deposited are ingested with the food, since even under the most 
suitable conditions these bacilli multiply very slowly. In this 
connection, however, the fact that flies feeding on sputum suffer 
from diarrhcea may be of some importance. 

The experimental evidence clearly proves the desirability of 
protecting sputum from flies, which according to all observers 
are greatly attracted to it, but in considering their relation to 
infection in the human subject the influence of dose must be 
taken into consideration. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

ANTHRAX 

' ^ ^ Though anthrax is not uncommon in cattle, sheep, and some 
other animals, it is not a disease which occurs very frequently in 
man, except amongst those engaged in certain trades. 


Experiments. 

Raimbert (1869) and Davaine (1870) placed flies on infectckl 
material, and proved by inoculation experiments that the bacilli 
were present on their limbs. Celli (1888) showed that the bacilli 
recovered from the faeces of infected flies still retained their 
virulence. Sangree (1899) demonstrated that if a fly walked 
over an anthrax culture, and was then placed on a sterile agar 
surface the latter became infected. Buchanan (1907) carried out 
similar experiments, and also found that a specimen of C. vorni- 
toria could infect Petri dishes of agar by walking over them after 
having walked over the skinned and gutted carcase of a guinea- 

PLATE XX 

Fxo. I.— Photograph (} nat. size) of an agar plate before incubation, xnoqilated with 
the organs of four flies infected with B. anthracis. The cultures from each fly are 
sqmrated from each other by lines drawn on the bottom of the plate, and tue 
numbered I, II, III, IV. In each case the parts inoculated with the crop and 
gut contents and the fluid expressed from the proboscis are surrounded by circlet 
. and marked C, G and P respectively. The legs, wings and heads have been 
separately inoculated in each case. ^ 

flO* e.— Photograph of the same plate after 94 hours* incubation at 37° C. Large 
anthrax colonies have developed in the places inoculated with the crop and gut 
contents of fly III. Colonies of B, anthracis and other organisms have grown 
round several of the other inoculated portions of the plate. 

Fig. s.^Fhotograph of a plate culture made from the legs, head and contents of the 
abdomen of a fly, which died of infection with E. musca 14 days after feeding <m 
syrup infected with the spores of B. anthracis. The body was subsequently kept 
in a glass bottle, and the culture made 155 days after death. Colonies dt 
B. anthracis have developed round the legs and several portions of the abdominal 
contents. (From Graham-Smith, Esports to Local Government Board, No. 
1910.) 



Plate XX 
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pig, whfrh had died of anthrax. House-flies placed on anthracic 
meat, seized in the market, also became infected. Graham-Smith 
(1910, p. 29) carried out experiments with non -spore-bearing 
anthrax bacilli in blood and with spore-bearing cultures. 

{a) Experiment with B. anthracis in blood (Non-spore- 
bcaring). 

Twenty-four flies were placed in a cage for one hour together with the body of a 
mouse just dead of anthrax. The latter had been opened so that the flies could feed 
on the blood. The flies were then transferred to a clean cage. The next morning the 
cage contained numerous red spots of vomit, and several masses of yellowish fseces. 
In the former B, anthracis was found both microscopically and by cultures. The 
flies were transferred daily to fresh cages and fed on synip. At intervals specimens 
were caught and dissected and cultures made, on agar, from their legs, wings, heads, 
and crop and intestinal contents. Cultures were also made from the faecal deposits.’* 


TABLE 26. Shotving results of experiments with 
B. anthracis (Noii-spore-bearing). 


Time after 
infection 

18 hours 

**4 »» 

48 fi 

3 days 


4 »» 


5 »» 




















Legs 



Wings 


Crop 

Intestine 


fly 

^ “ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

■"N 

6 

1 

2 

Head 

M. 

C. 

M. 

C. 

Faeces 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-i- 

+ 


■f 

- 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



- 

+ 

- 1 - 



■i' 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



+ 


+ 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


+ 


- 

-H 


5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 


6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 



■f 


7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-I- 

0 

- 1 - 

+ 

+ 

+ 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

- 

»- 

- 

+ 


10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 


1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 


- 

+ 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

1- 

- 

+ 


13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 


, H 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

- 

+ 


i.S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 


16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

0 

Crop full of 















apparently 















coagulated 















blood. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 

” 

0 


18 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

0 


^9 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

0 


20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

- 

0 

•• fi 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 



From crop and intestinal contents both Microscopic preparations (M) and Cultures 
(C) were made. 
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"This experiment shows that non-spore-bearing tlnthrax 
bacilli do not remain alive on the external parts of flies for more 
than 24 hours. They may, however, remain alive in the intestine 
for three days, and in the crop for five days, especially when 
partially coagulated blood remains in that organ. Film pf^ara- 
tions made at various times from the crop and intestinal contents 
showed no spore-bearing forms. Plate XVIII, fig. 3, is a re- 
production of a photograph of a smear made from the crop of 
a fly (No. ii). The bacilli are present in the faeces deposited 
48 hours after infection.” 


TABLE 27. Showing the results of experiments with 
anthrax spores. 


Cultures from 

.K 






Legs 



Wings 





Time after 

No. of 

/• — 

— 

A. 

— 

— 






Intes* 


infection 

fly 

I 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 
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** Cultures were also made from drops of syrup after the flies had been allowed to 
feed on them. Anthrax bacilli were cultivated on the 3rd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and . 
loth days, but not later." 
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(i) Experiments tvith anthrax spores. 

**An emulsion of an old anthrax culture wus made and heated to 70° C. for 
15 minutes, and subsequently a number of flies were allowed to feed on it. These 
flies transferred to fresh cages daily and fed on syrup. Specimens were caught 
and dissected at intervals. Cultures were made, on agar, from their legs, wings, 
heads, crop and intestinal contents and fsecal deposits. Although numerous smears 
were made from crop and intestinal contents at various times, no anthrax bacilli were 
seen microscopically, showing that the spores do not developc into bacilli in the fly.** 

“ This experiment shows that flies infected with anthrax spores 
may carry the spores on their legs and wings for at least 10 days, 
and that the spores are present in considerable numbers in the 
crop and intestinal contents for at least 7 days. The vomit and 
faecal deposits contain living spores for 6 days or longer. In 
another experiment, which was intended to confirm and prolong 
the one just described, a number of flies were allowed to feed on 
syrup infected with anthrax spores. Unfortunately an epidemic 
of Empusa muscce killed off these flics after 20 days.” 

This experiment, however, confirmed the previous one and 
showed that anthrax spores may remain alive on the legs and 
wings and in the intestinal contents for at least 20 days, F'ajces 
passed 14 days after infection contained living spores. 

The experiment differed slightly from the last since the flies 
were kept in one cage all the time and were not transferred to 
fresh cages daily. 

“ In order to ascertain how long spores will retain their vitality 
in dried faeces and vomit the following experiment was made. 


** After feeding on infected material the flies were placci for 24 hours in a fresh cage 
(A), and then removed to another. At intervals (i, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 12, 13 and 20 days) 
cultures were made both from the vomit and feces depr>sited on cage A and, in every 
case, numerous colonies of B. anthracis grew. At the end of 20 days the cage was 
sterilized by mistake. Probably the spores would have remained alive for a much 
longer period,** 

In order to ascertain how long anthrax spores may remain 
alive in dead infected flies some infected flies, dead of empusa 
disease, have been kept in a bottle. From time to time cultures 
have been made from them. At the time of writing, nearly 
three years later, the spores are alive and virulent. 
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Experiments on LarvcB. 

Graliam-Smith (1911, p. 43) allowed the larvae of blow-flies 
(C. erythrocephala) to feed on meat artificially infected with the 
spores of B. anthracis. 

“Altogether about 70 flies emerged. Of these 17 were dissected and cultures 
made from these organs a few hours after emerging. From four specimens B, 
anthracis was not cultivated, but from the other 13 cultures were obtained. It was 
present in the intestinal contents of 10 ; on one or both wings of 8 ; on one or more 
legs of 12, and on the heads of 8. 

“Three specimens were dissected after living two days in a cage. From the legs, 
wings, crop and intestinal contetits of all B. anthracis was obtained. One specin^en 
three days old was dissected, and B, anthracis was obtained from one wing, 
B, anthracis was cultivated from a leg and from the head of a specimen 6 days old.” 
Three specimens were dissected after living 10 days in a cage. B. anthracis was 
obtained in eulture from two of them. Six specimens 1 1 days old were dissected, and 
B, anthracis obtained from three. Three flies 15 days old were dissected and 
B, anthracis cultivated from two of them. B, anthracis was cultivated from one leg 
of one of three flies 19 days old, which were dissected. Several of these cultures, in- 
cluding that obtained from a fly 15 days old, were proved to be fully virulent. 

Two flies 22 days old, three 23 days old, two 29 days old, three 30 days old and two 
33 days old were dissected, and cultures made from their limbs and organs, but 
B, anthracis was not found. 

“A few other experiments were carried out with these flies. Four flies were 
allowed to walk over agar plates a few hours after emerging. Numerous colonies of 
B. anthracis developed on these plates. 

“ Twelve flies a few hours old were kept in a glass cage, and fed on syrup. Shortly 
after their first meal some of the remains of the syrup on which they had been feeding 
was smeared on the surface of agar plates. Numerous colonies of B, anthracis 
developed on these plates. Nearly every fly very shortly after emerging deposited a 
large quantity of whitish, semi-fluid material. Cultures made from this material were 
negative. The faeces deposited by flies two days old contained B, anthracis in 
considerable numbers, as also did the remains of syrup on which they had fed. 

anthracis was not found in cultures made from the faeces of flies 22 and 23 days 
old, nor in those made from the remains of syrup on which they had been feeding, 
but a single colony of B, anthracis was obtained from' the remains of syrup on which 
flies 21 days old had fed.” 

Not infrequently anthrax-like colonies occur on plate cultures made from flies, 
but these can usually be distinguished in subcultures from B. anthracis without any 
difficulty. 

Another series of experiments (Graham-Smith, 1912, p. 333)' 
was conducted with the larvae of house-flies (M. domestied) fed on 
material infected with anthrax spores. 
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** Cultites were made on agar from 95 flies which emei^ged.’* 

Cultures from ii out of 14 newly hatched flies showed anthrach (78 Vo) 

,, „ 48 „ flies I day old „ „ „ 

» f> « I, 8 .1 3 days M » (as Vo) 

>> ^ 6 »» 4 »f M f9 (*i5Vo) 

^ I* 5 >1 ^ »» M If (aoVo) 

** Positive results were obtained from 63 (66 Vo) out of the 95 flies examined. A 
few of the flics which emerged were kept in a clean cage without food and died in a 
few days. After they had been dead for some weeks cultures were made from three 
of them. B, anthracU was found in cultures from two.” 

In another series of experiments (p. 332) half grown larvae of 
C, erythrocephala and L, ccesar were allowed to feed on the bodies 
of guinea-pigs which had died of anthrax. 

** The larvae pupated in 10—15 days and the flies began to emerge in 20 days. In 
order to avoid the possibility of the flies re-infecting themselves after emerging the 
pupae were removed to clean cages and placed on clean sand. In some cases before 
the preparation of cultures the flies were sterilized in various ways, while in other 
cases no sterilization of the exterior was attempted. Sometimes the flies were killed 
shortly after emerging, while on other occasions they were kept for some hours or 
days. In the latter case they were fed on syrup. 

“ Cultures on agar were prepared in the way previously described from the intestinal 
contents of 511 flics, 170 C. erythrocephala and 341 Z. casar^ which emerged from 
larvae which fed on the body of a guinea-pig dead of anthrax. Only three colonies 
were met with which resembled in any way those produced by B, anthracis. By 
subcultures they were proved not to be those of B, anthracis,** 

These experiments show that flies {M, domestica and 
C. erythrocephala) which hatch out from larvae which have fed 
on material contaminated with anthrax spores are heavily 
infected on emerging, and remain infected for several days. 
They can infect surfaces on which they walk, and fluids on 
which they feed and deposit infected faeces. On the other hand 
flies (C. erythrocephald) which develop from larvae which have fed 
on non-spore bearing anthrax bacilli are not infected. 

Wild Flies, Dickinson states that “Billings (1898) found 
anthrax bacilli in the stomachs and intestines of flies collected 
from the body of an infected steer." 

Summary. 

• Experiments have shown that flies (M. domestica and 
C, erythrocephala) infected with the spores of B, anthracis may 
carry and distribute the organism for many days, and that the 
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spores may remain alive in dead infected flies for an ^definite 
period. Flies, which emerge from larvae, which have fed on 
spore contaminated materials, are also infected, and can distribute 
the organism. The faeces deposited by infected flies certainly 
remain infective for 20 days, and probably for a much longer 
time. 

It is evident, therefore, that under suitable conditions, which 
are not infrequently fulfilled, the bacillus may be distributed 
by flies in many ways, though no definite evidence of infection 
either in men or animals has yet been obtained. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

OTHER BACTERIAL DISEASES 
Diphtheria, 

Smith (1898) allowed flies to walk over material infected with 
B, diphtheri<B and then over sterile media. "Naturally he 
obtained a positive result.’* Graham-Smith (1910, p. 33) carried 
out two series of experiments with cultures of B, diphtherice, 

**lii the first, a number of flies were allowed to feed for 30 minutes on an emulsion 
of B, diphthena in saliva, and were then transferred to a fresh cage. At intervals 
flies were killed and cultures made on transparent serum medium (Nuttall and 
Graham-Smith, 1908, p. 150), from their legs, wings, heads, and crop and intestinal 
contents.” 

“These experiments seem to indicate that B, diphtfieriee seldom 
remains alive for more than a few hours on the legs and wings, 
but may live in the crop and intestine for 24 hours or occasionally 
longer. The fteces passed during the first few hours are fre- 
quently infected. It is very probable that these experiments 
under-estimate the vitality of B, diphtherice, since in many cases 
film-forming bacilli overgrew the cultures.” 

There is no evidence that under natural conditions flies are 
concerned in the spread of this disease, which is usually not 
prevalent when flies are numerous, but, under suitable conditions; 
it is possible that the disease may be occasionally conveyed by 
them. 
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TABLE 28. Showing results of experiments with B, diphtherioe 
emulsified in saliva. 
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** In the second series of experiments the flies were allowed to feed for i hour on an 
emulsion of B » di^hthcrm in broth. The subsequent proceedings were the same as in 
the first series.” 


TABLE 29. Showing the results of experiments with 
B, diphtherice emulsified in broth. 
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Ophthalmia. | 

As early as 1862 Budd considered that Egyptian ophthalmia 
was carried by flies, and Laveran (1880), at Briska, was of the 
same opinion. Howe (1888) gave an interesting account of his 
observations on the subject. “ He referred to the extraordinary 
prevalence of purulent ophthalmia among natives up and down 
the river Nile, and to the extraordinary abundance of the flies in 
that country. He spoke of the dirty habits of the natives and of 
their remarkable indifference to the visits of flies, not only 
children but adults allowing flies to settle in swarms about their 
eyes sucking the secretions, and never making any attempt to 
drive them away. He called attention to the fact that the number 
of cases of this eye disease always increases when the flies are 
present in the greatest numbers and that the eye trouble is most 
prevalent in the place where flies are most numerous. In the 
desert where flies are absent, eyes as a rule are unaffected. He 
made an examination of the flies captured upon diseased eyes, 
and found on their feet bacteria which were similar to those 
found in the conjunctival secretion” (Howard, 1911, p. 168). 

“Welander (1896) observed an interesting case wherein an 
old bedridden woman in a hospital became infected. This 
patienfs bed was alongside of that of another patient who had 
blennorrhoea, but a screen, which did not reach to the ceiling 
separated the beds. All means of infection, except through the 
agency of flies, appeared to be excluded. Welander found that 
flies bore \Wvi\% gonococci upon their feet three hours after they 
had been soiled with secretion, for they infected ascites agar 
plates with which they came in contact” (Nuttall and Jepson, 
1909, p. 21). 

Nuttall and Jepson (1909) consider that ‘'the evidence 
regarding the spread of Egyptian ophthalmia by flies appears to 
be conclusive, and the possibility of gonorrhceal secretions being 
conveyed by flies cannot be denied.” 

Plague. 

In the light of modern investigations relating to the dissemi- 
nation of plague it seems most improbable that flies play a part 
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of any|importance. Yersin (1894) and Nuttall (1897) have, 
however, both shown that when opportunities for infection occur 
flies may contain living and virulent plague bacilli for 

at least 48 hours after infection. 

Staphylococcal infections. 

Staphylococci of various kinds have been isolated from the 
external parts and from the alimentary canal of the fly by 
various observers, and there can be little doubt that flics can 
carry these organisms from the pus in which they occur to open 
sores on healthy individuals. 


CHAPTER XIX 

NON-BACTERIAL DISEASES 

Infantile paralysis or acute anterior poliomyelitis. 

Though the precise nature of the virus of this disease has 
not been demonstrated, Flexner and his colleagues and other 
observers have shown that it is present in the throat and nose 
and also sometimes in the intestinal discharges. Flies can, there- 
fore, often gain access to infectious material, and Flexner and 
Clark (191 1) and Howard and Clark (1912) have investigated the 
subject experimentally. Some experiments by tlie latter observers 
are quoted. 

** After being allowed to feed on infected cord the flies {M. domestied) were placed 
in fresh receptacles from which certain numbers were rem oved at intervals, killed with 
ether, ground up with sand in physiological salt solution, and passed through a 
Berkefeld filter. The filtrate was injected as usual into the brain of Afacacus rhesus 
monkeys.” One monkey (A) received “3 c.c. of a filtrate of the bodies of 7 flies 
which had had an opportunity to feed on infected cord for 5 hours, and had then lived 
in clean surroundings for 14 hours before they were killed.” On the sixth day the 
monkey became weak and showed typical symptoms of the disease on the eighth 
day, when it was killed. ” At autopsy the cord showed the characteristic macroscopic 
lesions of experimental poliomyelitis. The microscopic sections were also typical.” 

'Another monkey {B) which had received **4 c.c. of the filtrate of the bodies of 
10 flies which had fed on infected cord 48 hours previously,” showed marked symptoms 
on the twelfth day and was killed. ** The autopsy showed characteristic lesions of 
experimental poliomyelitis in the spinal cord, and the sections typical histological 
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lesions.” A third monkey (C) received '* 5 c.c. of filtrate representing tlM viscera of 
9 dies which had had an opportunity to feed on infected cord for 18 hmis. They 
were then removed to a clean receptacle for 6 hours, when they were etherized, and 
their legs, wings and heads removed. The viscera were then taken out with sterile 
instruments, ground and filtered as usual and injected as above.” The animal died 
with marked symptoms on the 14th day and at autopsy the gross lesions of the cord 
were characteristic and the microscopic sections were also typical.” 

The writers conclude that " the domestic fly {M. domestied) 
can carry the virus of poliomyelitis in an active state for several 
days upon the surface of the body, and for Several hours within 
the gastro-intestinal tract.” 

Flexner (1912) who has very closely studied the subject 
writes as follows : “ The preponderance of cases in the late 
summer and autumn months early suggested an insect carrier 
of the infection. House-flies can act as passive contaminators, 
since virus survives on the body and within the gullet of these 
insects.” 

The observers quoted have undoubtedly proved that under 
experimental conditions non-biting flies can convey the virus, 
but up to the present we have little knowledge of what part they 
play in the dissemination of the disease. Biting flies, such as 
Stomoxys calcitrans, may also play a part. 

SmalUpox or variola. 

The only published account of the possible relation of flies to 
small-pox is that of Hervieux (1904). He states that Laforque 
at Tamorna-Djedida, in the Province of Constantine, observed 
that during an epidemic of small-pox the children who were 
attacked lived in the south-west of the village, the northern part 
of the village remaining free from the disease. He thought that 
this was due to the distribution of flies and mosquitoes by the 
prevailing wind. Laforque himself believed that flies played an 
important part in the spread of the virus of small-pox. 

Tropical sore, 

Hirsch (1886, p. 681) states that Seviziat (1875) believed 
that this disease might be spread by winged insects, Laveran « 
(1880) considered that flies might carry the disease. No recent 
observations on the subject have been published. 
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^ Trypanosomiasis* 

It IS well known that biting flies of the genus Glossina are 
responsible for the spread of sleeping sickness, the most im- 
portant human trypanosome disease, and possibly other biting 
flies may transmit other forms of trypanosomiasis. It appears, 
however, from Darling’s (1912) work that M. domestica may be 
responsible for the spread of a trypanosome disease in mules in 
the Panama Canal Zone. He found that mules and horses were 
equally susceptible to the disease, caused by TV. hippicum^ but 
that “when they were stalled together, mules developed the 
disease, but saddle horses never became infected.” “ The mules, 
from the nature of their work, frequently suffered from * scraper 
cuts,* galls, and other injuries in which the skin became broken, 
while such injuries were rarely noted on the saddle horses.” 
Darling thought that flies visiting the excoriated patches carried 
the disease, and proceeded to confirm his view by experiments. 

“ Three lots of Afttsca domestica were caught and each was placed in a biting jar. 
A guinea-pig richly infected with Trypanosoma hippicum was bled from the ear. 
Two or three drops of blood were placed on the centre of a glass plate which was 
inverted over the biting area of the jar containing the flics. Jar A contained about 
eighteen flies, jar B nine, and jar C six. A number of the flies in each jar were seen 
to feed on the guinea-pig’s blood, those in jar A being hungrier than the others. 

“The glass plate with the guinea-pig blood was carefully replaced by a towel that 
was used to wipe away any possible droplet of blood that might have touched the 
rim of the jar, or that might have been deposited near the rim by the flics. This was 
done to prevent any possible inoculation of the mule by guinea-pig blood that might 
be on the margin of the jar. The towel was replaced by a clean glass plate that was 
slipped out when the biting area of the jar was placed over the recently shaved, scratched 
skin of the mule. In each experiment the flies were exposed to the guinea-pig blood 
for three or four minutes, and then, after an interval of atxiut thirty seconds, were 
placed over the scratched skin of the mules where thev remained for about five 
minutes. As the flics were not hungry they fed with r^jme difficulty, and, as the 
experiment was conducted out of doors in bright sunshine, they sought the opposite 
end of the jar, and could be made to visit the scratched skin only by covering the jar 
and making it quite dark. On this account the conditions of the experiment were 
probably not as favourable for infecting as they would have been under natural 
conditions in a corral, yet after a period of ten days, the usual incubation period in 
mules for the strain of Trypanosoma hippicum employed, the temperature of one 
of the animals rose to 103^ F., and its blood contained Trypanosoma hippicum. The 
.other two mules have shown no signs of infection. 

'*The mule that became infected had been exposed to the flies in jar which 
contained about eighteen active, vigorous specimens that had been caught about two 
hours before the experiment.” 
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The writer points out that as the disease was not epidemic 
at the time of the experiment the possibility of the mule having 
become infected in any other way is " too remote to be considered,” 
and further that the strain of trypanosome used had a longer 
incubation period, namely ten days, than most strains. Also 
the mules had been under observation several days before the 
experiment in a screened stable; and their blood had been 
examined daily. 

It is evident that this subject is an important one and requires 
very careful investigation. 

Yaws (Frambossia iropica). 

Yaws, which is a contageous and inoculable disease of the 
tropics, characterized by ulcers of the skin, is caused by an 
extremely delicate spirochaete, Sp, pertenuis, 

Bancroft (1769) writing of Guiana, S. America, nearly 15a 
years ago, made the following remarks. “ A small quantity of 
yellowish pus is common seen adhering to the surface (of the 
pustules) which is commonly covered with flies through the 
indolence of the negroes.”... “It is usually believed that this 
disorder is communicated by the flies which have been feasting 
on the diseased object to those persons who have sores or scratches 
which are uncovered ; and from many observations I think this 
is not improbable, as none ever receive this disorder whose skins 
are whole ; for which reason the whites are rarely infected ; but 
the backs of negroes, being often raw by whipping, and suffered 
to remain naked, they scarce ever escape.” Wilson (1868) a 
hundred years later says the belief prevails in the West Indies 
that the disease is conveyed from one individual to another by 
flies. 

More recently Hirsch (1896), Cadet (1897), Castellani (1907), 
Robertson (1908) and Nicholls (1912) have all expressed the 
opinion that, though the disease is usually communicated by 
direct contact, flies not infrequently distribute it. Hirsch (1896) 
quotes two very doubtful instances of the disease being carried 
by flies, but Castellani and Robertson quote investigations by 
modern methods. 
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Cast|llani (1907, p. 567) working in Ceylon thinks that yaws 
is generally conveyed by actual contact, but under certain con- 
ditions may be conveyed by flies and possibly by other insects. 
“In my opinion, there can be no doubt that in certain cases insects 
may carry the disease. It is very noticeable that flics eagerly 
crowd on the open sores of yaws* patients. In the hospitals, as 
soon as the dressings arc removed the yaws* ulcerations become 
covered with flies sucking with avidity the secretion, which they 
may afterwards deposit in the same way on ordinary ulcers on 
other people. Ants are also occasionally found on yaws* ulcera- 
tions as well as on ordinary ulcers. 

“ I may quote some experiments I have made to prove that 
flies are instrumental in the dissemination of the disease. 

“ Expanment /. Some scrapings were collected from slightly ulcerated papules of 
a yaws* patient. The 5/. perUmtis was present, together with various other thicker 
spirochsetes {Sp. obtusa ; Sp. aaimhuUa)^ but no bacteria. The scrapings were 
placed in a sterile Petri dish. Ten flies {Mt4sca tiowestica and allied species), caught 
in the rooms of the Bacteriological Institute, were placed inside the Petri dish, and 
left there for half an hour. They fed greedily on the material ; then their mouth 
parts and legs were examined for spirochaetes, extracts and films being made : in 
nine flics the spirochaetes of the thicker type were found ; in two also the Sp, pertenuis. 
As a control five flies were caught the same day, in the same room and examined at 
once, with negative results as regards the presence of spirochetes. 

“ Experiment II, Twenty flies were collected from the rooms of the Bacteriological 
Institute. The buccal apparatus and legs of five were removed and examined by 
making extracts and films : no spirochietcs of any kind were present. The other 
15 flies were divided into several groups and placed on various scmi-ulcerated papules 
of three yaws* patients presenting the Sp. pertenuis^ and spirochaetes of the thicker 
type whi<^ are often found in semi-ulcerated lesions. The llies were kept in place by 
covering the papules with a piece of gauze made to adhere to the skin by means 
of collodion sill round the margin. After two hours the mouth parts were removed, 
extracts and films made and stained. Out of 15 flies so examined, in 14 it was 
possible to detect the coarse spirochictes, and in two, the Sp. pertenuis^ as well as the 
thicker ones. 


Transmission of Yaws to monkeys by means of flies 
fed on Yaws' material. 

•* Experiment III. Thirty flies were fed in a sterile Petri dish for half an hour on 
scrapings from non-ulcerated papules of a case of yaws, containing only the Sp. 
pertenuis. Three Semnopithecus priamus and two Macacus pileatus were then 
infected in this way; over the left eyebrow of each monkey, very numerous deep 
scarifications were made ; then five flies, deprived of their wings, were applied to the 
scarified spots and kept there by means of a piece of gauze smeared with collodion at 
G.-S. 
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the margins ; the monkeys were prevented from removing the gauze bydying their 
legs. After two hours the gauze and flies were removed^ Of these monkeys, one 
Semnop, priamus after 45 days developed a small infiltrated spot, which soon became 
enlarged and covered with a thick crust. The microscopical examination of the 
lesion showed the presence of Sp, ptrtmuis. The other four monkeys gave negative 
results. 

“ Experiment IV, Twenty-eight flies {Afusca domestica and similar species) were 
caught in one of the rooms of the Bacteriological Institute. The legs and buccal 
organs of five were removed and examined for spirochsetes, numerous preparations 
being made, with negative results. The remaining flies, deprived of their wings, 
were placed on two slightly ulcerated lesions of a yaws’ patient. The flies were kept 
on the ulcers by means of pieces of gauze, the margins of which were made to adhere 
to the skin with a little collodion. The flies readily sucked the secretion of the ulcers. 
After one hour the flies were removed. Meanwhile seven Semnopitkecus priamus had 
been deeply scarified over their eyebrows, and several flies which had fed on the 
ulcerated yaws’ lesions were placed on the scarified areas of each monkey and kept in 
place there for two hours hy using the device already described. 

“ One of the monkeys, 46 days later, developed a slightly infiltrated spot, which 
slowly enlarged into a framboetic nodule covered with a thick crust ; the microscopical 
examination of films taken from this nodule showed the presence of Sp, pertenuis. 
In another monkey, 67 days after inoculation, three tiny papules developed at the 
place of inoculation ; they soon fused together into an infiltrated mass covered by a 
thi<:k crust. Films made from scrapings of the lesion contained the Sp, pertenuis. 
The remaining five monkeys have given negative results.” 

Robertson (1908) asked patients in a yaws’ house in Tarawa 
Hospital to catch the flies settling on yaws’ lesions, and to place 
them in sterile glass jars which were given to them. Later the 
jars were filled with sterile water and well shaken. After 
standing for 24 hours the water was centrifugalized and smears 
made from the precipitate. About 200 flies were used, and in 
four slides “well-formed examples of Spirochcete pertenuis of 
Castellani ” were found. 

Nicholls (1912) working in St Lucia, Windward Islands, 
made the following statement : “ I believe that the majority of 
cases of yaws (framboesia) in the West Indies are caused by the 
inoculation of surface injuries by this fly {Oscinis pallipes). 
They feed only on the skin discharges of man and other animals, 
and though rare in the town of Castries, they are very numerous 
in the country districts of St Lucia, and can be seen hovering 
round the bare legs and arms of labourers, searching for 
abrasions or the secretions of the sweat and sebaceous glands: 
The persistence of these little flies is extraordinary ; they must 
be brushed off by actually touching them, and they will 
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immed^tely return. If undisturbed, they engorge themselves 
with pus, blood, serum or sebaceous secretion, until their 
abdomens are greatly distended.’* 

Summary. 

All observers agree that flics swarm round the ulcers of yaws, 
and some consider them to be important agents in spreading the 
disease. It is remarkable, however, that Castellani’s experiments, 
which appear to have been carried out under ideal conditions 
for fly infection, only yielded a small proportion of positive 
results. Further careful investigations and experiments are 
required. 


CHAPTER XX 

ON THE PART PLAYED BY FLIES IN THE DISPERSAL 
OF THE EGGS OF PARASITIC WORMS 

Experiments, 

Grass! (1883) was the first to demonstrate that flies could 
ingest the eggs of parasitic worms ( Tcenia solium^ and Oxyuris\ 
and that these eggs could pass through their intestines, and be 
deposited in the faeces apparently unaltered and undamaged. 
By placing sheets of white paper on the floor on which the flies 
defaecated he showed that the flies could deposit the eggs of 
Trichocepkalus 10 metres from the place at which they had fed. 
Stiles (1889) "placed the larvae of Mnsca with female Ascaris 
lumbricoides^ which they devoured, together with the eggs they 
contained. The larvae^ grubs, as also the adult flies, contained 
the eggs of Ascaris. The experiment being made in very hot 
weather, the Ascaris eggs developed rapidly, and were found in 
different stages of development in the insects, thus proving that 
the latter may serve as disseminators of the parasite” (Nuttall 
and Jepson, 1909, p. 28). Galli-Valerio (1905) found that flies 
could carry on the surface of their bodies, not only the eggs 
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but also the larvae of Necator amertcanus. Calandrucc^ (1906) 
observed a number of flies, which had fed on material containing 
the eggs of Hymenolepis nana^ deposit faeces containing the eggs 
on sugar. A girl who had eaten some of this sugar was found 
twenty-seven days later to be infected with the tape-worm. 
Other sources of infection were carefully excluded. Ldon (1908) 
fed flies on honey mixed with the eggs of Dibothriocephahis latus^ 
and found the eggs in their faeces. 

Nicoll (1911) has carried out by far the most extensive in- 
vestigations on this subject, experimenting with ten different 
species of parasites infesting men or animals. 


Nature and life-history of parasitic worms. 

“ In order to indicate the precise relationship which flies and 
other insects may bear to the dissemination of parasitic worms, 
it may be advisable here to recapitulate briefly the principal 
facts which are known concerning the mode of life and means 
of transmission of these worms. They belong to three principal 
classes, namely Trematodes or flukes, Cestodes or tape-worms 
and Nematodes or round- worms. These worms in their adult 
state live for the most part in the alimentary canal of vertebrate 
animals. Practically speaking all tape-worms live in the intestine, 
the great majority of round-worms and flukes live in the intestine, 
stomach or oesophagus, but certain varieties live in the lungs, the 
liver, the kidneys, the bladder, the blood and lymphatic vessels. 
In whatever situation they live, however, they all possess the 
common characteristic of being unable to multiply without some 
intermediate external influence. They all produce a large number 
(in many cases an enormous number) of eggs, but before the 
latter can grow into adult worms, they must pass part of 
their life outside their host under certain definite conditions, 
which vary according to the particular kind of worm. In most 
cases the eggs are conveyed out of the body in the faeces, in 
some cases in the urine or expectoration. Some tape-worms 
throw off a segment containing eggs, which may pass out inde- 
pendently of the faeces. The chief exceptions to this method 
are the Filaria worms and their allies. With these, however, the 
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present^investigation is not concerned. The conveyance of the 
eggs to the outside is only a short stage in the life of the parasite. 
Thereafter a more or less lengthy and complicated career awaits 
them before they are suited to re-infect their original host. This 
portion of their life-history follows one of two broad lines: 
I. The egg develops and in time produces a larva, which may 
be retained in the egg-shell or set free, but in either case the 
larva is ready to re-infect. 2. The egg gives rise to a larva 
which enters an animal (intermediate host) different from that 
in which the egg was produced. In this second animal it passes 
a short part of its life and, in the event of this animal being 
devoured by the first, the parasite is enabled to complete its 
life-cycle and cause infection again. 

“ The avenue by which the first animal is infected is in the 
great majority of cases its food ; in a few instances it may be 
infected by the larva penetrating its skin. It is evident, 
therefore, that there must be some means by which the food 
is contaminated with excremental matter in the first of the 
above-mentioned categories, and, in the second, some means 
by which the eggs of the parasite are conveyed to the second 
animal. Water is by far the most important vehicle of transit. 
A certain amount of moisture is necessary for the development 
of the eggs although many of them can resist drying for long 
periods. In closely-associated communities, however, mechanical 
transit on the feet of individual animals is a common mode of 
dispersing the eggs. It is here that the agency of flies has to 
be reckoned with, especially such flies as divide their attention 
between excremental matter and food-stuffs. The common 
house-fly is well known to have^such habits and it is thus with 
reason that it has been suspected of conveying the eggs of 
parasites from fajcal material to food. There are many flies, 
other than Musca domestical which display like habits, and 
though they do not bear such a close relationship to man 
several of them are commonly associated with the domesticated 
animals. 

“ With regard to their life-histories, the parasites of man may 
be divided into two classes, excluding the Filaria worms, and 
mentioning only the best known species, as follows: 
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L Those not requiring an intermediate host. ^ 

(a) Those in which the larval worm remains within the 
egg-shell. 

Ascaris lumbricoides. 

Toxascaris limbata, 

Belascaris 'mystax, 

Oxyuris vermicularis. 

Trichuris trichiurus. 

Hymenolepis nana. 

{V) Those in which the larva is liberated from the egg- 
shell and spends its life in water. 

Ankylostoma duodenale, 

Necator americanus, 

Sckistosomum hcBmatobium. 

Schistosomunt japonicum. 

II. Those requiring an intermediate host. 

{d) Those encysting in animals which are commonly 
eaten by man. 

Trichinella spiralis in the pig. 

Tania solium in the pig. 

Tania saginata in the ox. 

Dibothriocephalus latiis in fresh-water fishes* 

(^) Those encysting in animals which may be swallowed, 
accidentally by man. 

Fasciola hepatica in pond snails and eventually on grass. 

Dicrocalium lanceatum in slugs and pond snails. 

Hymenolepis diminuta in fleas and other insects. 

' Dipylidium caninum in fleas. 

"There are several other common human parasites of which 
the life-histoiy is entirely unknown. Of those in the above list, 
the mode of infection of Sckistosomum hamatobium has not been 
definitely proved, but it is probably similar to that of Schistih 
japonicupit the free-swimming larva of which is capable 
of infecting directly. Trichinella spiralis is peculiar in being 
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viviparous and its larvx are shed into the blood-stream or 
lymphatics. The house-fly can therefore take ho part in its 
dissemination. The species in II (^) ar^ as might be expected, 
but very occasional parasites of man. 

“In addition to the above-mentioned worms of which man 
is the flnal or adult host, there are a few others for which man 
figures as the intermediate host. By far the most important of 
these is Tanta echinococcus, a tape-worm of the dog, the larva 
of which gives rise to hydatid disease. Man is also an inter- 
mediate host of Tania solium and Trichinella spiralis. 

“ It is evident from this short summary of the life-histories 
that the only parasites with which it is possible that flies can 
directly infect man are those in Section I, along with Tania 
echinococcus and T. solium. In other cases and in the case of 
Tania solium also, the infection is conveyed to some other 
animal, e.g. pig, ox, etc. The nature of the problem is therefore 
not the same in every instance.” 


The nature and she of the eggs of parasitic ivorms. 

“These factors have an important bearing on the present 
question, for it is obvious the eggs must bear some definite 
proportion to the vehicle which carries them. In most cases 
the eggs are ovoid in shape. Sometimes they are more elon- 
gated, and become almost spindle-shaped. Frequently they are 
nearly globular. Occasionally they are cuboid while a few other 
shapes occur more rarely. Appendages are not uncommon. 
They may take the form of slight roughnesses or small knobs 
scattered irregularly over the surface of the shell. There may 
be a small spike projecting from one end, or from the side. In 
some cases one end of the shell tapers to a point and is pro- 
longed as a spiral filament, which may be much longer than the 
egg itself. In certain other cases there may be button-like 
projections from either end of the shell. 

“ The shell may be of various degrees of thickness and hard- 
iness. In some cases it is quite thin and transparent, in others 
it is much thicker and opaque. In most cases it possesses a 
considerable amount of flexibility, so that it can be compressed 
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to a certain extent without breaking. In this way a^lobular 
egg can be pressed into an ovoid shape. This is of importance 
in relation to the ingestion of eggs by flies. 

** The general surface of the shell may be either smooth or 
slightly roughened. It is usually covered by a layer of mucus 
when it is being extruded by the worm, and it may receive an 
additional coating of mucus in the intestine of the host. This 
imparts to it a certain degree of adhesiveness. In some cases 
the eggs are laid in batches surrounded by a gelatinous or 
mucous investment. 

“The size of the eggs varies in different worms. They are 
rarely smaller than ’Oi mm. or larger than *15 mm. in length. 
The breadth is most commonly half to two-thirds the length. 
Even in the same worm the eggs vary considerably in size 
although they usually approximate towards a definite size and 
shape, which is more or less characteristic for the species. On 
that account the eggs of most species of human parasites can be 
recognized very readily. In the following list the parasites of 
man are arranged according to the size of their ova, the sizes 
given being approximate averages. They are divided into three 
sections, the first of which contains those whose eggs do not 
exceed '045 mm. in both diameters, the second comprises those 
with eggs of which the breadth is less than '045 mm., while in 
the third the minimum diameter exceeds *045 mm. The reason 
for this division is, as will appear later, that Musca domestica is 
apparently unable to ingest particles of larger size than about 
•04s mm. 



Length 

Breadth 

Opisthorcis felineus 

•030 

... *010 

Clonorchis sinensis 

•025 

... -CIS 

Heterophyes heterophyes ... 

•030 

... *015 

Opisthorcis noverca 

•03s 

... -020 

Oxyuris vermicularis 

•050 

... 020 

Taenia saginata 

•03s 

... *025 

Trichuris trichiurus 

•050 

... 025 

Taenia solium 

•03s 

... 030 

Taenia echinococcus 

•035 

... 030 

Dicrocoelium lanceatum 

’O40 

... 030 
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Length. Breadth. 


Hymenolepis nana 

•040 

• • • 

•040 

Dipylidiuni caninum 

•040 


*040 

Davainea madagascarensis ... 

•040 


•040 

II. Ankylostoma duodenale 

•060 


*040 

Ternidens dirninutus 

•060 


•040 

Necator americanus 

•065 


•040 

Trichostrongylus subtilis ... 

•065 


•040 

Schistosomum japonicum ... 

•075 


040 

Ascaris lumbricoidcs 

•060 


•045 

Eustrongylus gigas 

•065 


•045 

Dibothriocephalus latus 

•070 


•045 

Schistosomum haematobium 

•115 


*045 

III. Diplogonoporus grandis 

•065 


050 

Dibothriocephalus cordatus 

•075 


•050 

Hymenolepis diminuta 

•070 


*065 

Paragonimus westermanni ... 

090 


065 

Bclascaris mystax 

•07s 

• • • 

•070 

Toxascaris limbata 

•080 


070 

Gastrodiscus homiiiis 

•ISO 

• • • 

•070 

Fasciolopsis buski 

•125 


•07s 

Fasciola hepatica 

•130 

• 1 • 

080 


“ The resistance of eggs to external conditions is also of im- 
portance. All do not withstand similar conditions equally well. 
For many, moisture is absolutely essential, and in its absence 
they rapidly die. This is true for the eggs of practically all 
Trematode worms. Many of these can survive only in sea 
water, others only in fresh water, and changes in the composition 
of the water affect them injuriously. Drying is usually fatal 
within a few hours ; the shell becomes crumpled and shrivelled 
up, the embryo dies and the subsequent application of moisture 
does not resuscitate it. On the other hand, eggs of some tape- 
worms and round-worms can survive desiccation for comparatively 
» lengthy periods. For instance, I have kept the eggs of Hymem- 
lepis diminuta in dry powdered faeces for as long as 17 days, at 
the end of which time many of them were still alive. In the 
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presence of even a small amount of moisture, other conditions 
being suitable, the eggs of most parasitic worms wilf remain 
alive for a great length of time. Thus it is stated by Davaine 
that the eggs of Trichuris trichiums may remain alive for as 
long as five years. With regard to other conditions, tempera- 
ture is probably the most important. A fairly high temperature 
(80—90° F.) hastens development, but temperature much above 
that will destroy the eggs in many cases. Continued exposure 
to cold is also fatal, although freezing, if not too prolonged, is 
not necessarily fatal. Little information, however, is available 
on this point except in regard to a few species. 


The feeding of flies and their larvce in relation to the 
ingestion of eggs. 

“It is a matter of common observation that fresh and moist 
faeces attract flies much more readily than old and dried feces. 
Flies feed on warm fresh feces with considerable avidity, and 
they will do so even although they have been previously feeding 
on other material. To flies which have not fed for some time 
the presence of fresh human feces acts as an immediate source of 
attraction, and in some of my experiments the eagerness with 
which they attacked it was most striking. When the portion of 
feces was so small that all the flies could not find standing 
room upon it or around it, they struggled together and pushed 
each other aside, and more than once I have seen them so 
closely packed together that each fly could find room for only 
the tip of its proboscis, the flies on top practically ‘standing on 
their heads,* supported by the bodies of those around. Their 
behaviour towards older feces, however, is very different. When 
the material has become cold it does not attract flies nearly so 
readily. So long as it remains moist it continues to attract and 
does so quite as much as moist bread, although very much less 
so than moist sugar. When it has become dry it possesses little 
or no attraction, but this is increased when it is moistened again. 
It is evident therefore that the presence of moisture plays an 
important part in a fly’s attitude towards feces as an article 
of food* 
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“Wh«i the alternatives of fresh faeces, sugar and bread were 
offered, tne flies did not confine their attention to any one of 
these articles, but made repeated excursions from one to the 
other. 

" Some interesting observations were made in regard to flies 
feeding on segments of tape-worms. As already mentioned, 
such segments may be deposited along with feces or inde- 
pendently, and in the case of several tape-worms their eggs are 
conveyed to the exterior in this way instead of being shed 
singly into the gut. In the course of the present experiments 
it was rather surprising to find that such segments possessed 
a great attraction for flies. When an intact segment of a tape- 
worm (Tania serrafa, Tania viarginata, Dipylidium caninunt) 
mixed with moderately fresh feces was presented to some flics 
they appeared to select the tape-worm and feed upon it in 
preference to the feces. The observation was made on several 
occasions. Further when an isolated tape- worm segment, some 
feces and some sugar, were separately introduced into the fly 
cage, the flies showed a decided preference for the tape-worm, 
which they attacked with much assiduity. This trait was 
displayed not only when the tape- worm was in a fresh state, 
but even when it had lain for a day or longer. Tape-worms 
usually possess a faint characteristic, musty odour, but whether 
it is this or simply the juicy nature of the body which proves 
the attraction, it is, at present, impossible to say. 

“The action of flies feeding on tape-worms was studied in 
close detail. Applying their proboscis to the surface of the 
worm they suck with considerable vigour for as long as half 
a minute on end. Having selected a spot they continue there 
for some time. From time to time a small drop of fluid was 
seen to be extruded from the proboscis, and this apparently 
was used to moisten the surface of the worm. The vigorous 
sucking efforts were kept up, with intermissions, for several 
hours. Flies examined within two or three hours after the 
beginning of such an experiment were found to have very little 
fluid in their crops, which contained, however, numerous large 
bubbles of air. Later, when the flies had been feeding on 
the tape-worm for 5 — 10 hours their crops were found greatly 
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distended with white milky juice recognizable as the juice of 
the tape-worm. In such flies, too, several tape-worm eggs were 
found in the intestine. It is evident, therefore, that house-flies, 
although they possess no piercing or biting mouth-parts, are 
able in course of time to penetrate the fairly tough external 
covering of tape-worms and to extract the internal contents. 
In this they are helped to a considerable extent by the fact 
that tape-worms undergo a process of decomposition (autolysis) 
independent of putrefaction. This is further hastened by the 
action of putrefactive bacteria. Dead tape-worms will remain 
soft and ‘juicy * for 48 hours after exposure to the air. Later 
their fluids evaporate and they begin to shrivel up and become 
dark brown in colour. Living tape-worms or their segments 
will remain alive on exposure to air for two or three days, and 
in suitable media (saline solution, etc.), they may be kept alive 
for over a week. There can be little doubt, therefore, that living 
tape-worm segments when expelled from their host may remain 
a source of attraction to flies for several days. 

“ Similar observations were made in the case of round-worms 
( Toxascaris limbaia, Ascaris megalocepkala). These appeared to 
possess much less attraction for flies. Not infrequently they 
were attacked with some readiness and in the same manner as 
tape-worms. The extremely thick cuticular investment of round- 
worms, however, is much more resistant than the covering of 
tape- worms, and in no case were the flies able to penetrate this 
even after the lapse of three or four days, by which time the 
worms had become dry and shrivelled up. 

“It seems worthy of note that solid particles were rarely found 
in the crops of flies dissected in the course of these experiments. 
The intestine, however, except in flies which have been feeding 
for several days on nothing but fluid food, invariably contains a 
large number of particles. After feeding on faeces, for instance, 
the intestine becomes filled with the debris of which the faeces 
are composed, but none of this is found in the crop. The 
particles met with are of various sizes and irregular shapes, but 
they rarely exceed *04 mm. in diameter. It would thus appear 
that when flies feed on fluids or soluble solids such as sugar, the 
food is first sucked into the crop, and when this is full it passes 
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into the intestine directly, as noted by Graham-Smith. Insoluble 
solid food, however, is probably taken directly into the intestine. 
This suggests that the fly is able to cNcrcise some voluntary 
control over the passage of food into the crop or the intestine 
respectively. 

“The feeding of fly larvae was studied specially in regard to 
their behaviour towards round-worms. The voracity with which 
larval flies feed is w^ell known, and the increase in their size from 
day to day is remarkable. They appear to be as omnivorous as 
adult flies. When fresh round-worms were offered to the larvae, 
they were at once attacked. The larvae swarmed over the worms, 
nibbling at them with great vigour. They seemed, however, 
quite unable to penetrate the tough cuticle unless there were a 
crack or a small tear, and, if other food were not provided, the 
larvae died. On the other hand, when the worms were cut or 
broken before being introduced, the larvae devoured the internal 
parts with extraordinary rapidity. Starting at one end of a 
broken piece, they would eat their way right through to the 
other end leaving nothing but a tube of cuticle. In this way 
half a dozen larvae would devour, within two or three days, a 
large worm 20 or 30 times their own bulk. On examining 
larvae which had fed on female egg-bearing worms, large 
numbers of eggs were found surrounding the larvae but not 
actually sticking to them. On examining the intestine of the 
larvae no intact eggs were ever found, but numerous fragments 
of shells were always recognizable. No embryonic worms in 
any stage were seen. From these experiments I am convinced 
that even full grown larvae are unable to swallow unruptured 
eggs as large as those of the worms used ( 07 mm.). 

Methods, 

“The common house-fly, Musca domesiica, was used almost 
exclusively. Only a few experiments were made with the lesser 
house-fly, Fannia canicularis^ and the blow-fly, Calliphora ery- 
Hhrocephala, In most cases the flies were obtained from the 
surrounding locality, but artificially-reared flies were used on 
several occasions. 
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**For the experiments a large cage was constructed. All the sides were mad6 
of perforated zinc, except one, which consisted of a large sheet of plaft-glass ; ^is 
was fixed in two grooves and could be removed. The bottom was of plain zinc. 
The dimensions of the cage were 3 ft. x i) ft. x i ft. It was divided into two by a 
partition of perforated zinc in which was a sliding panel, by which communication 
could be made between the two compartments. Each compartment was further 
furnished with a sliding door at the bottom of one side for the admission of flies, and 
another door at the top, through which they could be removed. For the latter 
purpose a small square cage with a sliding door was used. This fitted the door in the 
top of the large cage, and the two sliding panels could be drawn out simultaneously. 
The object of the cage was to afford the flies as much space, light and air as possible, 
and it was found that they could be kept alive in it for over a month. The plateglass 
side was of use in allowing the experiments to be accurately watched. A few 
experiments were conducted in a large bell-jar, and in a considerable number of cases 
glass chimneys, similar to those described by Graham-Smith (1910) were employed. 

** Infective material was offered to the flies in four different ways: 1. Faeces 
containing ova. a. Complete worms or intact parts of them. 3. Broken or 
damaged segments of worms. 4. Suspensions of ova in water. 

**The flies which were removed for examination were killed with chloroform 
vapour. Their bodies and legs were examined for eggs. . The legs and wings having 
been removed, the body was carefully washed in order to get rid of any adhering 
eggs. The intestine, ventriculus and crop were then dissected out separately. No 
eggs were ever found in the crop, so that the positive results in the following records 
refer to the intestine or ventriculus only.” 

The carriage of eggs in the intestine of the fly^ 

Nicoirs results which are carefully set out in tables, showing 
the times at which the flies were examined, may be tabulated in 
the following way. 

TABLE 30. Showing the results of feeding experiments 
with adult flies. 

No. of fliet 


Parasite 

No. of 
flies used 

No. of flies 
negative 

in which 
eggs found 

Examinations 
offly fcoea 

HymenoUpis dimintUa 

••• 35 

35 

0 

0 

Toxascaris limbata 

... 20 

20 

0 

0 

Ankylostoma caninum 

... 8 

8 

0 

0 

Trichuris trichiurus 

... IS 

II 

* (8*/.) 

+ 

Tania marginaia 

... 16 

12 


* 

IHpylidium caninum 

... II 

7 

4 ( 3 «*/.) 

• 

Tania serrata 

... 46 

z8 

18 ( 39 */.) 

+ 


In most of these experiments curiously uneven results were 
obtained. For example in one series of experiments seven fliesr 
were fed on ruptured segments of T. serrata and 400 ova were 
found in the intestines of two flies, two ova in one fly and none 
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in the other four. A possible explanation of this phenomenon 
has already been given (p. 66). 

Nicoll concludes ** that M. domestica is quite unable to ingest 
eggs as large as those of HymenoUpis diminuta." The fly, how- 
ever, “ can suck out ” the eggs of D, caninum and carry them for 
at least 43 hours in its intestine. The eggs of T» marginata 
"are fairly readily ingested not only by Musca but also by 
Fannia canicularis'^ and may be found in the intestines of the 
flies after an interval of nearly three days. 

The longest and most important series of experiments were 
carried out with T, serraia and show “ unmistakably that Musca 
domestica can quite readily ingest the ova of Tania serrata, not 
only from the faeces, but also from intact segments of the worm.” 
The eggs when suspended in a liquid may be ingested in enormous 
numbers, as many as 312 having been found in one fly. "Large 
numbers can remain in the intestine of the fly for one or two 
days, without visible change.” By feeding experiments Nicoll 
showed that young rabbits may be infected by ova received 
from flies, and he further demonstrated "the very important 
fact that feces containing tape-worm segments may continue 
to be a source of infection, from which such food as sugar may 
be contaminated (by flies), for as long as a fortnight.” 


The body and legs as carriers of eggs. 

Nicoll also investigated the length of time during which eggs 
may adhere to the body and legs. " On flies caught during the 
act of feeding, or immediately afterwards, I have found numerous 
particles of fairly large size, and in many instances the eggs of 
parasites as large as those of Ascaris megalocephala. These 
were found chiefly on the distal segments of the legs and on 
the proboscis. When, however, the flies were allowed to clean 
themselves before being examined, few particles were found and 
only occasionally were eggs observed. On examining the spot 
where flies had rested while cleaning themselves, eggs were 
• found quite frequently. Apparently, therefore, the eggs are 
got rid of at the spot where the fly first alights after feeding. 
How far flies can convey eggs in this way depends on the 
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distance they may traverse in their first flight after feeding. 
In the experimental cage I was only able to demonstrate this 
up to a distance of three feet ” When they have finished feeding 
flies usually walk a short distance away to a convenient dry 
spot, or, especially if disturbed, they fly off to the nearest place 
of safety. They generally do not fly to a great distance under 
such circumstances. Occasionally eggs which have been rubbed 
off may again adhere to the fly. Nicoll showed that the longest 
interval after which eggs were found adhering to flies was about 
three hours. 

“ The possibility of flies in this way contaminating food was 
demonstrated by allowing some to feed on faeces containing eggs 
of Hymenolepis diminuta^ and subsequently affording them access 
to some moist sugar placed at the other end of the experimental 
cage. After 24 hours the sugar was examined and found to 
contain a few eggs. Now, as has already been shown, the eggs 
of Hymenolepis diminuta are too large to be ingested by the fly, 
.so that in this experiment they must have been carried on the 
legs or body.” 

Feeding experiments with larvce. 

Larvae were allowed to feed on ripe segments of Tcenia 
serrata^ and some of them were examined from time to time. 
In some the ova were found but in every case broken. Flies 
which hatched did not contain eggs or larvae of the parasite. 
Larvae allowed to feed on dog faeces containing mature female 
Toxascaris limbata^ and on horse faeces containing female Ascaris 
megahcephala with numerous eggs did not show eggs in their 
intestines. Nicoll, therefore, concludes from these experiments, 
which were repeated several times, “that the eggs are not trans- 
mitted through the larvae to the fly.” He points out that these 
results are “entirely at variance” with the already quoted obser- 
vation of Stiles in the case of Ascaris lumbricoides, 

^ Wild" flies. 

Nicholls (1912) in St Lucia made observations on Limosina^ 
punctipennis^ which he considers as “ by far the most objection- 
able ” of all the flies he investigated “ as on every occasion on 
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which it was caught its abdomen was found to be distended with 
pure faecal matter.” " In 26 out of 100 specimens, taken in different 
situations,” he obtained the ova of the worms Ascaris lumbricoides^ 
Necator americanus^ or Trichocephalits dispar. 

Summary. 

It is evident from the investigations which have been quoted 
that house-flies and otlier species are greatly attracted to the 
ova of parasitic worms contained in ficces and other materials, 
and make great efforts to ingest them. Unless the ova arc too 
large they often succeed, and the eggs are deposited uninjured 
in their feces, in some cases up to the third day at least. The 
eggs may also be carried on their legs or bodies. Under suitable 
conditions food and fluids may be contaminated with the eggs of 
various parasitic worms by flies, and in one case infection of the- 
human subject has been observed. F.eccs coiFaining tape-worm 
segments may continue to be a source of infection for as long as 
a fortnight. Up to the present, however, there is no evidence 
to show what part flics play in the dissemination of parasitic 
worms under natural conditions. 


CHAPTER XXI 

INFECTION BY NON-BITING FLIES OF THE WOUNDS 
CAU.SED BY BITING FLIES 

Patton seems to have been the first to recognize that the 
wounds produced by biting flies might be infected subsequently 
through the agency of non-biting flies. His observations relate 
to a species of Indian Musca, named by Austen (1910) 
M, pattonu “ This fly has peculiar habits, in that it sucks the 
blood which oozes from the bites inflicted on cattle by 
Hcematopota, and other Tabanids, Stomaxys, and Philcematomyia. 
It likewise sucks the juice out of vaccine vesicles of calves, and 
also the blood after the vesicles are scraped. The species 
breeds in cow dung and its pupae arc dirty white." 

G.-S. 


14 
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Musca pattoni, 

Austen (1910) gives the following description of this fly: 

^'Length of S $'6 to $6*8 to width of head d 3*4 to 3 mm,; 

$ a*8 mm, ; length of wing i 5*4 to 7*6 mm,, $ 6*15 mm. 

** Eyes ini almost in coiitact in centre of front, separated by little more than the 
greatest width of stoutest thoracic macrochata; side of face in i , and of lower part of 
front, viewed from above, brilliantly white; front in ? of moderate width, its sides 
(parafrontals) each at least half cu broad, or more than half as broad, as frontal stripe; 
thorax bronse-black, greyish or yellowish-grey poUinose, dorsum longitudimlly striped 
as in M, domestica L,, median grey stripe rather brighter in front; abdomen 
ochraceous-buff, or buff, with shimmering yellowish pollinose patches, and on dorsum a 
clove-brown or black median stripe, at least on second and third segments, and a more or 
less conspicuous and often triangular clove-brown mark on apex of fourth segment; in $ 
extreme hind margins of second and third segments also clove- brown on dorsum; wings 
hyaline ; legs black. 

Head: ground colour blackish -grey poUinose, side of front in $ with a slight 
yellowish tinge, distinctly grey right up to vertex when viewed somewhat from 
behind, posterior orbits conspicuous above (yellowish-grey) in $ , but disappearing 
above in i ; occiput black ; frontal stripe black in $ , decidedly narrower than in 9 
of Af, domestica L., the sides being slightly curved ; first and second joints of antennae 
black or blackish, third joint clove-brown, shimmering grey or yellowish -grey, 
elongate, relatively narrower and distinctly larger than in M, domestica, arista (except 
buffliand behind thickened portion) and its hairs clove-brown, all hairs and bristles on 
head, as also on body and legs, black. Thorax : dark stripes on dorsum narrower in 
$ than in , in which sex the two dark stripes on each side of the median grey stripe 
are sometimes more or less confluent ; median grey stripe on dorsum usually decidedly 
broader than each ad median dark stripe; scutellum sometimes entirely yellowish-grey 
pollinose, but when viewed from behind showing a bronze-black apical spot, which 
may be prolonged into a broad median longitudinal stripe. Abdomen: bright 
shimmering yellowish pollinose patches on dorsum not visible on first segment, but on 
the three following segments very conspicuous when viewed from certain directions, 
and varying in shape according to the angle from which they are seen ; second and 
third segments each with a longitudinal elongate rectangular pollinose patch on each 
side of dark median stripe ; on the fourth segment these patches coalesce into one ; 
a transversely elongate, semi-rectangular or partially ovate pollinose patch on each 
side of the second, third and fourth segment ; latero-ventrally these lateral patches 
curve round and reach the inner ventral edges of the dorsal scutes; extreme base 
of dorsum of first segment, beneath scutellum, clove-brown or black in ^connected by' 
a clove-brown mark with median stripe on second segment ; median stripe usually 
only about half as wide on third as on second segment, and often somewhat expanded 
on anterior margin of latter ; hind border of third segment, a larger or smaller area on 
each side of this segment sometimes more or less infuscated in i ; dark mark on apex 
of fourth segment sometimes connected with anterior margin, thus forming a 
continuation of the median stripe; hypopygium of i blackish, greyish pollinose.* 
Alar squama in d cream coloured, thoracic squama in cream-buff; squama in $ waxen 
white. Legs : coxse, posterior surface of front femora, and a streak on under surface 
of middle femora, bright grey pollinose.*’ 
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• Distinguishing features. 

From Musca domestica L.» M. paitoni can be clistinguished, 
inter alia, by its usually larger size, stouter habit of body, much 
narrower front in the male, the greater breadth of the sides of the 
front in the female, and the more sharply defined median stripe 
in the abdomen in both sexes. The fact that the first segment 
of the abdomen is in both sexes for the most part ochraceous- 
buff or buff, instead of entirely or for the most part black or 
bronze-black, will serve to distinguish Musca pattoni from 
M, corvina Fabr., and other species closely allied thereto. From 
Musca nebulo Fabr. — which, according to Captain Patton, is * the 
common Musca of Madras, breeds in horse dung and other 
refuse, particularly in night soil, and has a reddish-brown pupa’ 
— M, pattoni differs, inter alia, in its much larger size, in the 
front of the male being only half or less than half as wfde, and 
in the presence of the clove-brown mark on the apex of the 
fourth abdominal segment. In M. nebulo the fourth segment of 
the abdomen, or at least its apex, is entirely pale.” 


CHAPTER XXII 

MYIASIS 

The term, myiasis, signifies the presence of dipterous lafvse in 
the living body, whether of man or animals, as well as the 
disorders, whether accompanied or not by the destruction of 
tissue, caused thereby. Though not strictly coming within this 
definition the sucking of blood by larvae through punctures of 
the skin, which they themselves produce, may be included for 
the sake of convenience in classification: 

Myiasis in man may be produced by dipterous larvae 

(A) Sucking blood through punctures in the skin 

Auchmeromyia luteola. 

I4~2 
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(B) Deposited in natural cavities of the body Chrysomyia. 

Lucilta, 

Sarcophaga, 

Calliphora, 

(Estnis. 


(C) Deposited in neglected wounds 


{D) Living in subcutaneous tissue 


{E) Passing through the alimentary canal 


Chrysomyia. 

Lucilia, 

Sarcophaga, 

Calliphora, 

Cordylobia, 
Dermatobia, 
Bengalia (?). 
Hypoderma, 

Fannia, 

Musca, 

Eristalis. 

Syrphus, 

Gastrophilus. 


In the above list only the more common genera producing 
myiasis are mentioned. In England type E is fairly common, 
and types B and C are occasionally observed. 


A. Bloodsucking larva. 

The only dipterous larva, known to suck blood, is the 
‘Congo floor maggot/ which is widely distributed in both 
tropical and sub-tropical Africa. Lelean (l. 1904) described 
both the fly {Auchmeromyia luteold) and the maggot, and shortly 
afterwards Dutton, Todd and Christy (1904) gave a more 
detailed account of the life-history of this insect, and pointed out 
that in its larval stage it is a keen blood-sucker : — “When visiting 
a native village, we had the opportunity of seeing the natives 
collect these blood-suckers by digging with the point of a knife 
or scraping with a sharpened stick in the dust-fllled cracks and 
crevices of the mud floors of their huts. We were soon able to 
find them ourselves as easily as the natives, and unearthed 
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many larvae which contained bright red blood. In collecting 
them Ae natives selected those huts in which the occupants slept 
on floor mats, saying that where people slept on beds or raised 
platforms the maggots were not so numerous!” In some huts 
they collected twenty maggots from a small area of the floor. 
The natives think the maggot can jufnp some inches from the 
floor, but no evidence in support of this view has been obtained. 
Dutton, Todd and Christy describe the larva, which reaches the 
length of IS mm., as follows : 

It is semi-transparent, of a dirty white colour, acephalous and amphipneustic. 
It resembles, when adult, the larva of bot-flies, and consists of eleven very distinct 
segments. The first or anterior one is divisible, owing to a slight constriction, into 
two portions, the foremost of which is small, bears the mouth parts, and is capable 
of protrusion and retraction to a considerable extent. 

“ The larva is broadest at the ninth and tenth segments, is roughly ovoid in section, 
and is distinctly divided into dorsal and ventral surfaces. At the junction of the two 
surfaces is a row of irregular protuberances, two or more being placed on each 
segment. On each protubeianqe is a small posteriorly directed spine and a small 
pit. The central part of the ventral surface is flattened, and at the posterior margin 
of each segment is a set of three foot pads, transversely arranged, each covered with 
small spines directed backwards. These aid the larvae in their movements, which are 
fairly rapid and peculiar, in that the mouth parts are protruded to the utmost and the 
tcntacula fixed, as a purchase, first on one side then on the other, while a wave 
of contraction runs along the body as each segment is contracted and brought 
forward. 

** The last segment is larger than any of the others. Its upper surface is flattened 
and looks backwards and upwards at an angle of about 45° with the longitudinal axis 
of the larva. This surface is roughly hexagonal and bears anteriorly, one on either 
side, the posterior spiracles, which are seen with a pocket magnifying glass as three 
transverse, parallel brown lines. Around this flattened surface, towards its border, 
are placed groups of rather prominent spines. The ventral surface of the segment is 
also flattened, and is thrown into folds by muscular contractions. The anus is 
situated in the anterior portion of this s^ment in the middle line, and is seen as a 
longitudinal slit surrounded by a low ridge. Posterior to ic and on either side is a long 
conspicuous spine. The anterior segment is roughly conical and bears the mouth 
parts in front. Posteriorly, on the dorsal surface, almost covered by the second 
segment, two spiracles, one on either side, are seen with a low power as small brown 
spots. Two black hooks, or tentacula, protrude from the apex of the segment. They 
are curved towards the ventral surface of the maggot. The apex of each hook is 
blunt, and its base surrounded by a fleshy ring. Between them is the oral orifice. 
The tentacular processes are continued for some distance into the body of the maggot 
as black chiiinous structures with expanded bases. There is probably, as is (Estrus 
wiSt Linn., an articulation between the external and internal chitinous structures, 
since the arrangement of the mouth parts seems to be the same as in the maggot 
of that fly. Paired groups of minute spicular teeth are placed around the two 
tentacula so as to form a sort of cupping instrument. The arrangement of these 
teeth is as follows : A rather large tubercle is situated on either side of and above the 





enfih Is rarmounted by two dr mdit groaps of diijr ttbll 
I JjBtt Iboye each tentdcolttm is another small jgroap of teoth* On either 
: tentachia two irregular rows of small teeth are placed one above the 

latter groups are not placed upon tubercles. The integument of the b: - 
; difficult to tear. The larva is able to withstand a good deal of pr^ihot 

w^ injury.** 


They frequently notieed the fly, which is sluggish in Its 
movements, in the huts, and were told that it often deposited its 
e^s on the ground of a hut, ''particularly in spots where urine 
had been voided.” 

Lelean (1904) forwarded his flies to Austen, who gives the 
following description of them : 


Atichmeromyia liiteola. 

. 9 length ro|mm. to i s mm. ; length of wing io|mm. ; width of head 3} mm. 

, 4 mm. in r . 

; A ratAer stoutly-built fly^ orange-buff in general colour^ but with the distal half 
gf the abdomen blackish* 

■ff orange-buflf, with the eyes wide apart in both sexes; thorax^ somewhat 

dkrker than the base of the abdomen, with a faint greyish bloom, and marked with 
tdo indistinct blackish longitudinal stripes, which do not extend to the hind margin 
of the thorax; abdomen, in the d with the hind margin of the first segment more 
/.dbroadly, a more or less complete forwardly tapering median stripe, the whole of the 
third segment except the extreme base, and two large lateral blotches on the fourth 
•^[ment, meeting, or nearly so, in the median line, blackish. In the 9 the blackish area 
on the abdomen is greater, since it includes in addition the whole of the second 
segment, except a more or less narrow band at the base. A striking sexual difference 
Ji to be seen in the second abdominal s^ment, which in the $ is twice the length 
of die same segment in the d ; legs, orange-buff; wings, faintly brownish, but entirely 
: dov<ud of bb or other markings, so that the veins are plainly visible.'* 


A Larva deposited in natural cavities of the body. 

Nose and ears. 

; Though various species of the genus Sareophaga have been , 
>;)(Apwn to deposit eggs or young larvie in natural cavities of ; 
' ^ tlw' body opening on to the surface, the fly which most commonly^ 
;> dobs so is the screw>worm fly, Chrysomyia maceUaria. 

This fly occurs in many parts of America from Canada to . 
I Patagonia, but is especially common in the warmer regions. It 
Ij psouures 9—10 mm. in length, and bears a great resemblance to ; 
|:^e common green-bottle Lucilia uesar, being of a dark metallic , 





^ ^ 21 $ 

bluish green coldiir. On the tfiorax there are three longitudinal 
darker flue bands of a purplish tint. The larvae usually live in 
decomposing animal matter. Hermes, who has carefully studied 
their habits, states that they behave in much the same way as 
the larvae of L. ctesar (see p. 25). 

The flies, however, occasionally deposit their eggs, or the 
young living larvae, in great numbers in the ears or nasal fossaj 
of persons sleeping in the o| 3 en air, especially if offensive 
discharges are present, which attract the fly. The larvai burrow 
into the tissues, devouring the mucous membrane and underlying 
tissues, including the muscles, cartilages, periosteum, and even 
the bones, thereby producing terrible sores. Sometimes they 
invade the frontal sinuses, antrum and other cavities, causing 
serious loss of substance and mutilation. If the patient is left 
untreated they may penetrate into the brain and cause death. 4 
The larvae when full-fed measure 14 — 15 mm. in length. 
twelve segments of the body carry circles of minute circularlj^ 
arranged hooks, which give the larva a screw-like appearandfiS 
from which the popular name, screw-worm, is derived. Th% 
buccal cavity is armed with two powerful hooks, by means of 
which the larva attacks the tissue. 1 

Pieter (1912) describes a case of infection of the vagina in an 
old beggar woman. > ' 

Animals are occasionally affected. 

An interesting case of infection of the nose with the larvae 
the Blow-fly (jCalliphora erythrocephald) is related by Lawrence 
(1909). 


“Mrs B., aged 55, an .isthm.itic, while sitting sewing, felt a fly enter her right 
nostril. She at once tried to expel it by blowing her nose, but without success.” 
Later the fly was discharged. Next morning there was a bloody nasal discharge. 
The nose began to smell. The day after she could not leave her lied. The third 
morning there was a foul sanious discharge, the swelling considerable, and the pain 
and distress severe. Soon the patient’s condition was serious. A week from the 
time of infection some maggots were discharged and continued to come away for ten 
days. ” As the right ala became very much swollen, and blocked the passage it was 
incised, and a small nest of maggots revealed. They spread into the right cheek up 
to the lower eyelid; they burrowed into the gums, and appeared in the mouth.” 
Ultimately between 100—150 maggots passed out. “They left the nasal; levity ^ 
disorganised and the bone exposed in many directions.” A blow-fly wat iyitched' 
flrom one of the maggots. 
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The extreme rapidity with which maggots deposited in the 
nasal cavity may cause serious trouble is well illustrated by an 
experiment carried out by Wellman (1906). He studied a fly of 
the genus Sarcophaga^ near regularise Wied. 

" It is viviparous and 1 have seen it depositing its larvae on decaying meat and feces 
and« on one occasion, in wounds. The larvae are small when first deposited (four to 
five millimetres long), but before pupating reach the length of fourteen millimetres or 
more.” For the experiment a goat was used. “The method adopted was as 
follows : A large number of flies (seventy) were caught in an improvised fly trap 
baited with decaying meat. The goat was chloroformed and placed under a mosquito 
curtain, and tied in such a manner that it could not move its head or otherwise 
protect itself from flies. Then the edges of its nostrils were painted with water in 
which had been macerated pieces of putrid meat, and the flies liberated under the 
curtain. The flies could be seen entering the nostrils (which had been previously 
examined with a speculum, and were known to be in a healthy condition, and to 
contain no maggots) from time to time. The goat was untied at the end of an hour 
and tied where it could be watched. 

“The goat seemed to experience little discomfort from the time of the experiment 
(5 p.m.) until next morning, although it could be heard sneezing in the night. The 
following morning, however, it could not cat, and was thirsty, feverish and seemingly 
in pain, as it bleated constantly. The odour from the nostrils was extremely fetid, 
although maggots could not be seen on external examination. By the evening it was 
very ill and would not stand up. It was killed on the morning of the third day and a 
post-mortem examination made at once. The post-mortem findings were as follows : 
The anterior nares unaffected. The posterior nares and frontal sinuses were 
extensively eroded and of a dark colour, in some places almost purple. In no instance 
were the lesions deep enough to involve the bone or even the periosteum. The 
maggots themselves were plentiful throughout the frontal sinuses and posterior nares, 
in some places being packed together in writhing masses.** Two were present in the 
pharynx, bub none in the trachea, bronchi, oesophagus, stomach or Eustachean tubes. 
“In all, one hundred and thirty-eight maggots were turned out, most of them of 
nearly full size.” 

Wellman thinks the severe inflammation and necrosis was 
entirely due to the maggots, as two other control goats with 
their nostrils similarly painted, but not exposed to flies, showed 
no symptoms. 

Austen (1912) records a case of myiasis of the nose, attended 
with a profuse watery discharge of several weeks* duration and 
.pain, due to the larvae of Piophila casei. The case occurred in 
England, and the flies were bred from the larvae. 

The larvae of flies of the genus CEstrus live in the nasal passages 
and neighbouring sinuses of sheep and some other ruminants. 
“ The eggs are laid on the victim’s nose, and the newly hatched 
maggots are said to creep up the nostrils. When the maggot is 
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full grown it drops or is sneezed out*’ (Alcock, 1911, p. 182). 
The Sefgents (1907) have described a similar type of human 
myiasis occurring in Algeria due to CEstrtts ovis. They state 
that the fly deposits its ova while in flight, without settling, 
upon the eyes, nostrils or lips of shepherds, especially those 
who have eaten of fresh sheep or goat’s cheese. The condition 
is also found in dogs fed on cheese. 

Austen (1912) records a case of myiasis of the external 
auditory meatus, accompanied by deafness and pain due to a 
Syvphus larva. 


discharged from the urethra. 

Although it would appear most unlikely for the larvae of flies 
to be discharged from the urinary tract, yet there are a number 
of records of such occurrences. Chevrel (1909) has summarized 
the twenty-one cases of myiasis of the urinary tract which have 
been recorded ; of these, including the one described by himself, 
he considers seven to be authentic, ten probable, and four 
doubtful. 

In most cases the larvae discharged, which were usually few 
in number, appear to have been those of F, canicularis, Chevrel 
himself, however, records an instance in which a woman, aged 55, 
suffered from albuminuria, and urinated with difficulty. Finally, 
during one day she passed between thirty and forty larvae of 
F. canicularis of different sizes. 

One case only is recorded in England by Palmer (1912, p. 12). 
In this case a larva of IK scalaris was passed by a male patient 
The larva was identified by Austen (1912, p. 12). 

C. Larvae deposited on ivounds. 

Several species of flies have been known to deposit their ova, 
or living maggots, in neglected wounds in man, and many species 
do so on animals. The larvae soon burrow into the surrounding 
’ tissues, often undermining the skin, and, unless removed in time, 
cause extensive and terrible sores. Many instances have been 
recorded from tropical countries, where the condition is fairly 
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common, but cases are occasionally met with in temperate 
climates. ^ 

Chrysomyia macellaria is responsible for many cases in 
tropical America, where “the disease is rather common in 
persons who sleep in the open and in the sores of uncleanly 
individuals.” In Paraguay, for instance, Lindsay (1902) says, 
“cases of myiasis are very common. The screw-worms are 
found in all conceivable situations.” Harrison (1908) in Honduras, 
illustrates and describes two typical cases of the disease. In one 
case a chronic ulcer of the right cheek became infected, 

**On admission a huge open foul ulcer was seen exposing the bones of the face 
and forehead and destroying the tissues of the cheek and face of the right side, and 
implicating also the right eye and orbit ; any number of worms were seen wriggling 
about in this cavityi which was over 4 inches in diameter. Altogether upwards 
of about 300 worms were removed.” In the other case extensive destruction of the 
nasal cavity had been produced. 

In India the larvae of Sarcophaga carnaria^ 5 . magnifica^ 
5 . ruficorniSy and of Sarcophila have been known to cause 
extensive destruction of tissue in wounds. The larvae of several 
species of Lucilia have been detected in wounds in different 
parts of the world. 

In England very few cases have been recorded. Andrewes 
records a case which “occurred in the summer of 1889 or 1890.” 

**The patient was a destitute person suffering from chronic Bright’s disease and 
dropsy, who also had a chronic ulcer over the lower part of his leg. He slept out in 
Hyde Park, and the ulcer became fly-blown. When I saw him in the Surgery 
of St Bartholomew’s Hospital, the larvm had made a pretty clean dissection of the 
tibialis anticus and other muscles over the floor of the ulcer, which w'as some three or 
four inches in diameter. They had devoured the connective tissues, but spared the 
muscles and tendons. The ulcer was very foul and there were hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of maggots. The maggots were unfortunately not preserved but were 
probably those of CalUphora or Lucilia*' 

Lawrence (1909) records another case in which the species of 
the larva was not determined. 

An elderly lady had an epithelial tumour of the size of a small hen’s egg growing 
in front of the left ear. It had begun to bleed. On examining its base, which was 
about li inches by f inch, I saw a few maggots. Evidently the bleeding was due to 
the destruction of the tissue where the vessels entered. In spite of strong applications 
for their destruction the maggots, which proved far more numerous than 1 thought, 
succeeded in riddling the tumour in 34 hours, causing pretty severe loss of blood. 
By the next day the tumour was fetid, the bleeding continuous and the face as far as 
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tibe tfe cedematous.*' **When the tumour was removed down to the line of the skin a 
large nest oi maggots was found in the cheek and the whole centre was a mass of 
maggots.” 

Lucilia sericata commonly attacks young sheep, especially 
those suffering from diarrhoea, laying its eggs about the hind 
quarters of these animals. The larvae burrow under the skin and 
cause considerable sores. 

D, Subcutaneous myiasis. 

In Africa the larvae of t\itT\xmhw-^yyCordylob{a anthropopliaga. 
frequently penetrate under the skin of human beings and live 
there, giving rise to subcutaneous myiasis. Possibly the larvae 
of Bengalia depressa behave in the same manner. In the tropical 
parts of America a similar disease is produced by the larvae of 
Dermatobia cyaniventris. In many parts of the world, including 
the temperate climates, larvae of flies of the genus Hypoderma 
form inflammatory tumours beneath the skin of various animals. 
“ The eggs arc laid on the hairs of the victim ; and it has been 
supposed that the newly hatched maggots bore through the skin ; 
but Curtice gives reasons for believing that the eggs or young 
maggots are ingested by the victim, and reach their destination 
under the skin by an internal route. The larva has no mouth- 
hooks. When the maggot is full grown it pierces the skin and 
leaves its host in order to pupate” (Alcock, 1911, p. 182). Very 
occasionally such larvas are found causing subcutaneous tumours 
in man. 

Tumbu-fly disease. 

This is a disease caused by the larvae of the Tumbu-fly, 
Cordylobia anthropophaga^ living under the skin. According to 
Smith (1908) the larvae attack several species of animals, 
including men, dogs, monkeys and rats. He thinks that '' the 
flies deposit their offspring in the ground, commonly on the 
earthern floor of a hut, and the larvae enter the skin of the person 
or animal sleeping on the ground.” The larva burrows beneath 
the skin and becomes stationary. The cavity in which it lives 
is not cut off from the external air ; an opening is always left» 
and in or near this the posterior end of the maggot lies. When 
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mature it drops out, burrows in the ground, and becomes a pupa.** 
Austen (1908) suggests the fly may lay its eggs in USannel or 
woollen clothing hung out to dry. The fly hatches in 
sixteen or seventeen days. Blenkinsop (1908) states that 
“in the majority of cases a single larva is found in an 
individual at a time/’ but that in some cases as many as 
twenty-four are found. Marshall (1902), working in Rhodesia, 
makes the following remarks : “ It has been a great scourge this 
year in Salisbury, especially among young babies, the maggots 
forming a painful boil-like swelling under the skin. One baby 
had no less than sixty maggots extracted from it, and there 
have been several cases in which there have been a dozen or 
more.” Among Europeans the scrotum and upper part of the 
thigh and buttock are favourite sites, and “it is the generally 
received opinion that the parasites are often acquired at the 
latrine.” Amongst natives “ no special region seems to be 
selected.” “ In monkeys the tail is the favourite site of ‘tumbu’ ” 
(Smith). 

Smith (1908) gives the following description of the disease : 
“ In the human being the appearance of the lesion produced by 
the larva is that of a raised reddish patch ; on a clean, washed 
skin it looks something like an urticarial wheal. At some part 
of this swelling will be seen a tiny opening, or a moist spot, 
perhaps a blackish mark, according to how much, if any, of the 
larva is presenting at the opening and to the stage of growth. 
In some cases where the skin has not been washed, pus may have 
exuded or scabbed round the orifice, so that the appearance is 
that of a broken boil. There is intense itching in and around 
the spot. Strong pressure towards the opening forces the larva 
out easily enough, so that in adults familiar with the fly the larva 
does not get a chance to grow very big, unless it happens to be in 
a part where the sufferer cannot see what is wrong. In neglected 
children and helpless people the larva is able to grow to its full 
size. In such cases there is usually suppuration in the cavity, 
and it is common on ejecting the intruder to see a bleb of pus 
follow it out. I have not heard of any serious results from the 
attacks of this larva, but as affording an avenue of entry to 
germs, it seems likely that bad effects may occasionally follow a 
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•tumbu^ lesion” Blenkinsop (1908) points out that “only the 
skin and Subcutaneous tissue are affected, and the larva does 
not, like that of the screw- worm fly {Chrysomyia macellaria 
Fabr.) burrow in the deeper tissues” 

Austen (1908) gives the following account of the fly and its 
larva : 

'^Perfect insect , thick set, compactly built fly, of an average k'ngth of about 
9i mm. ; specimens as small as 6^, or as large as lo^ mm. in length are occasionally 
met with. Head, body and legs straw yellow ; dorsum of thorax and of abdomen 
with blackish markings; wings with a slight brownish tinge. The eyes meet together 
for a short distance in the median line above in the case of the male, but are separated 
by a broad front in the female. On the dorsum of the thorax the dark markings, 
which are a pair of longitudinal stripes not reaching the hind margin, are covered 
with a greyish bloom, and, consequently, not very conspiciunis ; this bloom is also 
present on the abdomen, but here the markings are much mure distinct, especially in 
the female, in which the third segment, as also the fourth segment, with the exception 
of the hind margin, is entirely black or blackish. In the female the second segment 
is marked with a blackish quadrate median blotch, and has a similarly coloured hind 
border, broadening towards the sides, while the first segment has a narrow dark hind 
margin. In the male these markings are not so extensive ; the dark hind margin to 
the second segment is interrupted on each side of the median blotch, which is 
triangular in shape, and there is a yellow area of considerable size on the proximal 
half of the third segment, on either side of a blackish median quadrate blotch ; the 
fourth segment is similarly but less conspicuously marked.” 

Care is necessary in order not to confuse C. anthropophaga 
with Auckmeromyia ItUeolay which is found in the same parts of 
Africa and presents a deceptive resemblance to the Tumbu-fly 
in colouration. “ The two species may be distinguished by the 
fact that in A, luteola the eyes are wide apart in both sexes, the 
body is narrower and more elongate, the hypoi)ygium of the 
male is in the form of a conspicuous, forwardly directed hook, 
for which the ventral half of the penultimate segment of the 
abdomen serves as a sheath ; and lastly, by the fact that the 
second abdominal segment in the female is twice the length of 
the same segment in the male.” C, anthropophaga has also 
been wrongly identified as Bengalia depressa, 

“ Z<ifWfl.~The full-grown larva is a fat, yellowish -white maggot, n to laj mm. 
(about half an inch) in length, bluntly pointed at the anterior or cephalic extremity, 
and truncate behind ; its greatest breadth (on the sixth and seventh segments) is 5 mm. 
JJhe body consists of twelve visible segments, the divisions between which are strongly 
marked, except between the cephalic and first body-segment (the latter of which bears 
the anterior or prothoracic stigmata, or respiratory apertures), and between the 
eleventh and twelfth segments. On the under side of the cephalic segment the tips 
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of the black paired mouth-hooks may be seen protruding, while in a slight depression 
in the flattened posterior surface of the twelfth segment are situated' the paired 
posterior stigmatic plates. In the adult larva the slit-like apertures in these plates 
are not very easy to distinguish, but in a maggot in the second, or penultimate stage, 
it is seen that each plate bears three ridges of tawny coloured chitin ; these ridges run 
obliquely downwards and outwards, at an angle of 45° from the median vertical line, 
and, while the median ridge on each plate is nearly straight, the other two ridges are 
characteristically curved, resembling inverted notes of interrogation, with the 
concavity directed towards the median ridge. The segments of the body are 
transversely wrinkled on the dorsal and ventral surfaces (especially on the latter), and 
puckered on the sides. From the third to the eleventh segment the body is thickly 
covered with minute recurved spines of brownish chitin (darker in the case of larvae 
ready to leave the host), usually arranged in transverse series or groups of two or 
more, which can be seen to form more or less distinct, undulating or irregular, 
transverse rows. These spines will be described in somewhat greater detail below. 

Above and to the outer side of each mouth-hook is an antenna-like protuberance, 
which, as in the case of the larva of the blow-fly {Callipkora erythrocephala Mg.), 
exhibits a pair of light brown, ocellus-like spots, or rather papillse, placed one above 
the other. In a small larva, 5 mm. in length, from Lagos, the papillse are very 
clearly visible ; each papilla is surrounded by a ring of pale brownish chitin, and its 
shape, when viewed from the side, is exactly that of the muzzle of an old-fashioned 
muzzle-loading cannon. 

‘‘This small larva also shows on the basal segment of each antenna, or antenna-like 
protuberance, below and a little to the outer side of the mouth -hook, a prominence 
bearing a series of about six small, brown-tipped, chitinous spines. In the same larva 
the spines on the body are most conspicuous, and most strongly developed and 
chitinized, on the fifth, sixth and seventh segments. The tenth and eleventh segments 
are also covered with spines, but, since the chitin of which they are composed is not 
tinged with brown, these segments appear bare. In the adult larva also, the spines on 
the tenth and eleventh are less conspicuous than those on the preceding segments ; 
on the twelfth segment, which bears the posterior stigmatic plates, the spines are 
very minute. Fully chitinized spines are dark brown, but this colour is generally 
confined to the apical half of the spine, or may be absent from the extreme ^e. In 
shape each spine is a short cone, with the apex recurved, pointing towards the 
hinder part of the body. The spines are broad at the base in proportion to their 
length, and not infrequently, especially on the under side of the body, are bifid at the 
tip. They are closest together and most strongly developed on the anterior portion 
of each segment, becoming smaller and showing a tendency to disappear towards the 
hind margin. They are arranged in irregular transverse rows, which are usually seen 
to be composed of groups of from two to five spines, placed side by side. 

** In the adult larva the median area of the ventral surface of the segments five 
(or six) to eleven inclusive is marked with a series of three transverse ridges, which 
are most prominently developed on the seventh and following segments. On each 
segment the foremost ridge is the shortest ; next in length comes the hindmost, and 
the middle ridge is the longest of the three, curling round the posterior ridge at each 
end. Similar but less strongly marked ridges are seen on the dorsal surface. 

**Puparium. Of the usual barrel-shaped Muscid type. Average dimensions: 
length loji mm., greatest breadth 4} mm. Though at first of a ferruginous or lightf^ 
chestnut tint, the puparium gradually darkens until it becomes 'seal brown* or 
practically black.” 
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“ The ‘ floor-maggot ’ (p. 213) itself is devoid of the charac- 
teristic Ipines described above in the case of the Tumbu-fly 
larva, and the posterior surface of its last segnient, instead of 
being vertical, as in the latter, slopes backwards at an angle 
of 45®, and has around its hind margin a series of fleshy spines; 
the stigmatic plates on this segment, too, are extremely small 
and wide apart (2 mm. apart in the adult larva), while in the 
Tumbu-fly maggot they are much larger and close together (at 
the nearest point separated by less than the diameter of a single 
stigmatic plate).” 


The Maggot Fly. Bengalia depressa, 

Theobald (1906) says, “the Maggot Fly (Betigalia depressa 
Walker) is a well-known human and animal pest in parts of 
Africa.”... “ The Bengalia occurs in numbers in Natal, but 
according to Fuller (1901) the range of this fly seems to be 
limited to the coast and no further inland than the icxx) feet 
elevation. It is common from the Tugela downwards, and is 
particularly abundant about Verulam and Durban, but not so 
much to the south of that port. It is also recorded further up 
the coast from Delagoa Bay.” “ Dr Balfour has had this insect 
sent him from the Bahr-el-Ghazal province, and has also given 
me a larva from the back of a native, which undoubtedly is the 
maggot of this fly.” It is common in Rhodesia and ranges into 
British Central Africa and Uganda. 

** The fly is half an inch long with wing expanse of about an inch. The head is 
large, with two prominent dark eyes, brown in colour with yellowish-brown between 
the eyes. The thorax is rusty to yellowish-brown with dark lateral and dorsal chsetae. 
The abdomen is pale brown, darker at the apex with two dusky bands, pale below. 
The legs of a similar tint to the pale colour of the thorax. The transparent wings 
are tinged, especially at their bases, with dusky brown. The fleshy mouth parts are 
not adapted to pierce the skin, on the other hand the female has a sharp needle-like 
ovipositor. 

**The ava^ according to Fuller, are elongated and white and about 3-50ths of 
an inch in length. 

The larvay which was obtained by Captain Lyle Cummins, is creamy white in 
p colour with deep brown spines. (Fuller describes the maggot as * of a white or 
dirty whitish colour and mucli besprinkled wdth minute black spots which, as a 
matter of fact, are really spines.’) When mature it reaches half an inch in length. 
The cephalad area has two blunt processes, each of which bears a small blunt 
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.mammillifonn process. The two mandibles, which project ventrally, are yery thiekt 
curved and black, there being apparently a serrated basal plate to eachCone. The 
first segment has on the dorsum short brown thom-like spines on the anterior moiety, 
the posterior area being nude, and there are also two lateral pairs of short papillse. At 
the base of this segment is noticed a small reddish-brown spot on each side; the 
second and third segments have short dark spines on their anterior moieties, 
especially pronounced on the second ; the third, fourth, fifth and sixth segments have 
many similar spines all. over them, the seventh has very much smaller, paler and 
scanty ones, the eighth and ninth have none. The anal segment bears two groups 
of spiracles, arranged three in a group ; these are all curved, the two outer ones 
outwards, the middle curved towards the outer one ; spiracular areas brown. The 
segments are deeply constricted and the spines are particularly prominent on the 
lateral borders. Ventrally the larva is spiny just as it is dorsally. 

** The puparium^ according to Fuller, is stout and oval, dark purple in colour, and 
as a rule covered with a mealy down.** 

** Fuller mentions that it is averred that the flies lay their 
eggs upon bedding. The sharp ovipositor seems to point to their 
being able to lay their eggs directly in the skin. The eggs when 
laid in the former position hatch out rapidly, and the larvae bury 
themselves under the skin. They at first produce a boil or 
swelling which leads to inflammation, which becomes most painful 
owing to the accumulation of excreta and the rasping movements 
of the spiny maggot.’* “ In the majority of cases. Fuller states, 
the scalp seems to be the part most subject to invasion, but the 
larvae are found in other parts of the body.” “Fuller was 
informed by a correspondent that he ‘ noticed a maggot fly in his 
tent on the Tuesday of one week, and on the following Saturday 
suffered from an itching in the arm and chest. On Monday the 
spots had taken the form of blind boils, with a black speck in the 
centre of each. A week later maggots measuring one-third of 
an inch were expressed from the boils. The fly observed was 
caught and living maggots extruded from the abdomen when 
squeezed.’ ” 

“ The adult fly is very sluggish in nature and does not move 
about on windy days. Pupation takes place on the ground just 
as in the CEstridse. Besides man, Bengalia depressa attacks dogs, 
rabbits and other animals.” 

Austen (1908, p. 24), however, makes the following statement : 

“ Within the last few years C. anthropophaga has been wrongly ^ 
identified as Bengalia depressa Walk., under which name it is 
frequently referred to in reports on * Economic Zoology ’ and 
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Other literature. The true A depressa, however, is a very different 
insect, tfie life-history of which is unknown, and there is no 
evidence whatever to show that its larva is a subcutaneous 
parasite.” 

Dermatohia cyaniventris. 

The larvae of this fly cause subcutaneous myiasis in parts of 
America, where it is fairly common in some places throughout 
the tropical regions, especially near wooded lands. It also 
occurs in Tonquin. The fly measures 14 — 16 mm. in length. 
The head is yellow with prominent brown eyes, the thorax 
greyish, and the abdomen dark metallic blue. The larva 
penetrates the skin and produces an inflamed swelling with an 
aperture through which seropurulent fluid, containing the black 
faeces of the larva, exudes. In its earlier stages the larva is the 
shape of an elongated pear with the posterior part of the body 
much attenuated. The anterior border is ringed with several 
rows of strong, black, recurved hooks. In its later stages the 
larva is cylindrical, but stouter in its anterior half. Well marked 
hooks are present round the anterior segments, but not on the 
last five segments. The larva is known as the ' Macaw-worm.' 

Infection of the orbital cavity has been described by 
Keyt (1900) and Gann (1902). 

Various animals are also attacked. 

Duprey (1906) says that in Trinidad myiasis due to these 
larvae is not infrequent, and believes that the larvae pass 
accidentally from leaves, etc., into men and animals. 

Hypoderma. 

Occasionally larvae of flies belonging to the genus Hypo- 
derma may produce subcutaneous myiasis in man. An 
interesting case is recounted by Miller (1910) in America. “ In 
December 1907, the boy noticed a small round lump just below 
the left knee; this lump was slightly red and very tender, 
•especially at night. About two days later the lump had 
disappeared from its original position and was found some three 
inches above the knee ; the following day it was still higher in 

a-s. 15 
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the thigh, and during successive days it appeared at^ different 
points along a course up the abdomen, under the axilla, over the 
scapula, up the right side of the neck, irregularly about the scalp, 
finally passing back of the ear and to the submental region, 
which it reached about two months after its first appearance ; 
there it remained stationary.” Another lump also migrated in 
the same manner about three or four inches a day. 

One larva was extracted and identified by Stiles as “the 
larva of Hypoderma lineata in the second stage." 

The larvx of H, bovis and H. diana have also been observed 
in man. 

E. Intestinal myiasis due to larva in tlte alimentary canal. 

Dipterous larvae may occasionally find their way into the 
alimentary canal, usually by accident, and may be vomited up 
or expelled in a living condition by the bowel. Many instances 
have been recorded in various parts of the world, especially in 
the tropics, and several have been recorded in England. Austen 
(1912) gives a list of cases in which the larva; were submitted to 
him for determination, and from time to time other workers have 
published their experiences. The presence of the larvae in the 
stomach is sometimes indicated by nausea, vertigo and violent 
pains ; if present in the stomach the larvae may be expelled by 
vomiting. If they occur in the intestine they are expelled with 
the faeces, and their presence is sometimes signalized by diarrhoeal 
symptoms and abdominal pains, or more rarely by haemorrhage. 
In several of the recorded cases the presence of the larvae has 
not given rise to symptoms of any kind, and they have been 
noticed first in the stools by accident. Whether previous in- 
convenience is caused or not the patient is usually greatly 
alarmed by the passage of the larvae. 

Since the great majority of cases of intestinal myiasis in 
England are due to the presence of the larvae of F. scalaris or 
F. canictilaris, an account of infection with these larvae will be 
given first, and then the cases due to other larvae mentioned. 
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Mod 4 i of infection. 

The larvnc of flics of the genus Fanuia inhabit excrement and 
decaying vegetable products, and the females are attracted to 
such substances in order to lay their eggs. These facts render 
several modes of infection possible. 

The eggs or young larvai may be ingested with decaying fruit, 
vegetables, or other food eaten in a raw state, or the flies, which 
often deposit their eggs in the old-style privies, may deposit their 
eggs in or near the anus of persons using them (see Nicholson, 
1910). In the same way babies left exposed in an uncleanly 
condition may become infected. The larvje on hatching make 
their way into the rectum, and perhaps penetrate into the 
intestine. 


Symptoms, 

In .some cases symptoms are marked as in the case described 
by Jenyns (1839): 

“The patient in the case in question, to which reference h.is frequently been made 
in papers on the .subject of myiasis, was an elderly clerjjyinan livin^j near Cambridge, 
whose symptoms j)rioT to the appearance of the larva: were ‘ general weakness, loss 
of appetite, and a disagreeable sensation about the epigastrium, which he described as 
a tremulous motion.’ These symptoms commenced in the spring of 18,56, and it was 
not till the summer and autumn of that year that the larvic were observed in the 
motions. They then passed off in very large quantities on different occasions, the 
discharge continuing at intervals for several months. According to the patient’s own 
statement, the chamber-vessel was sometimes half-full of these animals ; at other times 
they were mixed with the .stools. He thinks that altogether the quantity evacuated 
must have amounted to several quarts. The larvae were nearly all of equal size, and, 
when first passed, quite alive, moving with great activity.” 


Au.sten (1912), who quotes this case, considers from the 
description given that the larvae were those of F, scalaris. 

Cattle (1906)^ reports the case of a man, who had not been 
feeling well and complained of abdominal di.scomfort, who pa.s.sed 
these larvae for some months, and McCampbell and Cooper (1909) 
in America record a case in which a woman with gastric trouble 
^passed larvae in large quantities at intervals for seven years. 

^ Cattle considered the larvae to be ‘bots,* but Austen (19H, p. la), from a 
consideration of his figure, thinks that they were the larvae of F. scalaris. 

I5~2 
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On the other hand several recent writers, amonjp;st them 
Soltau (1910) and Garrood (1910), have described cases in which 
no discomfort was produced, and the larvae were noticed un- 
expectedly in the motions. 

In England cases of intestinal myiasis due to the larvae of 
JF, scalaris have been recorded within the last few years, by 
Cattle (1906), Garrood (1910) and Austen (1912); and the latter 
writer, Stephens (1905), Hewitt (1909) and Soltau (1910) have 
described cases due to the larvae of F. canicularis. 

In England Austen (1912) has met with one case due to the 
larvae of a Thereva (? nobilitata), two cases due to the larvae of 
a. Syrphus or hover-fly, one case due to the ‘ rat-tailed maggot " 



Fig. *4. I, Bot, or full grown larva of Gastrophilus equi ( x 3) ; anterior extremity 
with mouth -hooks; 3, enlarged view of posterior extremity ; 4, part of one spiracle 
greatly enlarged. 


of Eristalis tenax, the drone fly, one due to the larvae of 
Anthomyia radicum^ and two due to the larvae of Musca domestica 
in infants. Stephens (1905) has described a case in an infant in 
whose faeces the larvae of both M, corvina and F, canicularis were 
found. Cases due to the larvae of all these flies have been 
reported on the continent. 

The larvjE of the ‘Bot* flies are normally parasitic in 
domesticated and other animals. Though human cases of 
infection with Bot larvae have been recorded not infrequently’' 
in Europe, Africa and America, no British cases of myiasis in 
man certainly due to these flies have been published. 
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These flies, one of the commonest of which is Gastrophilus eqni, 
the horseibot, attach their eggs to the hairs. The larvae hatch 
and crawl on the skin, producing some Hching, and cause the 
animal to lick the place. The larvae are in this way introduced 
into the stomach, and attach themselves to the mucous membrane 
by means of their buccal hooks. They seem to subsist mainly 
on the inflammatory products resulting from the small wounds. 
When mature the larvae become detached and arc passed out of 
the body with the fajces, and pupate in the ground. 

Up to the present, in.suflicicnt attention has been paid to the 
subject of intestinal myiasis, few of the cases which occur being 
recorded, and little trouble being taken to identify the larvic. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

THE DISEASES OF FLIES 

Flies seem to be totally unaffected by the bacteria, which 
produce disease in man, with the possible exception of the 
plague bacillus {B, pestis). The observations of Yersin (1894), 
Nuttall (1897) and Matignon (1898, p. 237) all seem to indicate 
that flies infected with this organism do not live as long as 
healthy flies. 

Empnsa Disease, 

Under ordinary conditions adult flies {Musca and Faiinia), 
so far as is at present known, appear to be subject to only one 
serious disease, that caused by the fungus, Etn.msa musca Cohn. 
The majority of flies which die in the late summer and autumn 
succumb to this disease. They are found attached to walls and 
ceilings, rigid but in life-like attitudes. On closer inspection it 
is often found that the abdomen is considerably swollen and 
“ white masses of sporogenous fungal hyphae may be seen pro^ 
jecting for a short distance from the body of the fly, between 
the segments, giving the abdomen a transversely striped black 
and white appearance.” 






**Empusa musca belongs to the group Entomophtkore(e, \h,t 
members of which confine their attacks to insects, an<^, in many 
cases are productive of great mortality among the individuals of 
the species attacked. In this country it may be found froni 
about the beginning of July to the end of October, and usually 
occurs indoors. It appears to be very uncommon out of doors”" 
(Hewitt, 1910, p. 372). 


Mode of Infection. 

The mode of infection is at present not well understood* 
Confinement of healthy flies with those which have died of the 
disease does not necessarily result in infection. The writer has 
occasionally been greatly hampered in experiments on the trans- 
mission of bacteria by empusa disease in the fly cages. In 
certain instances all the flics died of empusa infection within a 
few days. He has, however, been unable to infect from flies 
which had been dead of empusa for a few weeks either by 
confining living flies with dead infected flies, or by feeding with 
sugar syrup contaminated with the remains of dead flies, or by 
painting living flies with infected syrup. Brefeld (1873) suc- 
cessfully inoculated the spores under the skin and obtained 
germination of the gonidia on the surface of the fly. Olivers 
(1906) experiments with an allied species E. sciara indicate 
that infection may occur in the very young larvae on the surface 
of the excreta, before they burrow into its depths. 

It has generally been supposed that the empusa spore lodges 
c on the surface of the insect and adheres, and that a small 
I germinating hypha develops, pierces the chitin and eventually 
f penetrates the fat-body. Here gemmae are formed which pene- 
trate to all parts of the body. After a few days the fly's body 
is completely penetrated by the fungus which destroys all the 
internal organs and tissues. “The whole body is filled with 
gemmae, which germinate and produce ramifying hyphae. The 
latter pierce the softer portions of the body wall between the 
segments and produce short, stout, conidiophores, which are 
closely packed together in a palisade-like mass to form a compiact 
cushion of conidiophores, which is the transverse white ring thkt 
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Fig. 4. 



Fig. s. 

Fur. I. Photograph of fly dead of E, musca^ attached to the under surface of a shelf ( x 3). 
The growth on the abdomen and proboscis can be clearly seen. Fig. s. Photograph 
of fly dead of musca% abdomen distended and segments separated by growth of 
fungus. Fig. 3. Photograph of fly dead of E, muscat with spores scattered over 
surrounding surface. Figs. 4 and 5 . Photographs of unstaiip^ specimens of Habrotuma 
musca^) from proboscis of Stomoxys cakitrans ( x 80). ^ 
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one finds between each of the segments of a diseased ancj. 
consequently deceased fly. A conidium now develops by thSiSj, 
constriction of the apical region of the conidiophore. When it’ 
is ripe the conidium is usually bcll-shapcd, measuring 25 — 30 /a 
in length ; it generally contains a single oil globule. In a 
remarkable manner it is now shot off from the conidiophore, 
often for a distance of about a centimetre, and in this way the 
ring or halo of white spores, which is seen around the dead fly, 
is formed” (Hewitt, 1910). In many cases the fly is attached 
to the surface by its extended proboscis. 

E. mtesece has been found on several species of Syrphidw^ and 
Thaxter (1888) records its occurrence in L. aesar and C, vomi- 
toria. The writer has on several occasions attempted to infect 
C, erythrocephalay S. carnaria, and L, ciesaVy by confining them . 
in cages together with infected flies but without success, and he 
jloes not remember to have seen naturally infected specimens. 
Thaxter ( 1 888) states that two other species of empusa, /i. spharo- 
spernia and E, amcricanUy occasionally attack house-flies and 
blow-flies. The former species destroys insects belonging to 
several orders. 


Persistence of the fungus from season to season. 

Some workers assert that they have observed resting spores, 
but the question of their production is still uncertain and needs 
further investigation. Without them it is extremely difficult to 
understand how the gap in the history of the empusa, between 
the late autumn of one year arid the summer of the next, is filled 
UD. It has been suggested, however, that the species may be 
kept alive in the few flies, which develop during the winter in 
stables, bake-houses, etc. 


Artificial cultivation. 

If nature could be assisted in her methods, and the fungus 
brought into contact with the flies, or their larvse, by scientific 
methods, it seems probable that the number of flies might 
thereby be brought under proper control. To this purpose a 
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knowledge of the complete cycle of development, methods of 
infection, and the conditions which determine the persistence 
of the vitality of the fungus from the end of one fly season to 
the beginning of the next is necessary” (Bernstein, 1910, p. 41). 

Knowledge on all these points is, however, very incomplete. 
Before the disease can be artificially reproduced on a large scale 
artificial cultures of the fungus must be obtained. Owing to 
the overgrowth of common harmless species of fungi on the 
bodies of flies dead of empusa great difficulty has been met 
with in attempting to grow E. musca on artificial culture media, 
and until recently little success has been reported. 

Recently, however, Morgan (1912) very briefly reported that 
he had succeeded in cultivating the fungus “directly from the 
fly in liquid horse serum three months old, from which it can be 
subcultured on to blood agar.” All the cultures were grown 
at 37” C. Hesse (29, xi, 1912), who lately published a short 
popular article on the subject, also believes that he has suc- 
ceeded. In a letter to the writer he made the following statement. 
In May 1912 he contaminated the bodies of recently killed flies 
with a fly that had died of empusa in the previous autumn. 
Within four days a fungus of the mucor type appeared. The 
spores obtained from this growth he cultivated on egg-yolk in 
a jar containing sufficient water to maintain a saturated atmo- 
sphere. He later succeeded in infecting flies in a cage by 
allowing them to feed on a paper smeared with syrup containing 
spores. By the same means flies in a workshop and in an open 
room were also apparently infected. Experiments on larvae 
were inconclusive ; larvae bred in manure, infected with spores 
from cultures, pupated but the imagines failed to appear. 

Hesse therefore appears to have cultivated a fungus, which 
produces an empusa-like disease in flies, but further observations 
are necessary before its identity with E, musca, or its capacity 
for producing disease, is fully established. Should it be found 
that both adult flies and larvae can be easily killed with this 
organism, a very effective means of reducing the number of flies 
will have been obtained. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

PARASITES OF FLIES 

(A) External parasites of adult flics. Mites. 

Small reddish mites are often found attached to the bodies 
of different kinds of flies. Unless very numerous they do not 
appear to affect the health of the fly, which usually seems to be 
oblivious of their presence. Mr Nathan Banks, an authority 
upon this group of creatures, gave Howard the following 
interesting information. 



Fi". 25. Mite from Slomoxys calcUram ( x 50). 

“ Latreille based a new genus and species ori mites from the 
house-fly, and he called it Atomus parasiticum. This is the 
young of one of the harvest mites of the family Trombidiida^ but 
the adult has not been reared, and is still unrecognized in Europe. 
Riley found these harvest mites on house-flies in Missouri, in 
some years so abundantly, he says, that scarcely a fl)* could be 
caught that was not infested with some of them clinging tena- 
ciously at the base of the wings. Later he succeeded in rearing 
the adult, and described it as Trombidium ntuscarum. All these 
forms are minute, six legged, red mites which cling to the body 
of the fly and with their thread-like mandibles suck up the 
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juices of the host. When ready to transform, they leave the fly 
and cast their skins, the mature mite being a free-livii|g, hairy, 
scarlet creature about one and five-tenths mm. long. The adults 
are usually found in the spring and early summer, while the 
larvae are usually found in the autumn on house-flies and other 
insects. 

Mites of the genus Pigmeophorus, of the family Tarsonemida, 
have also been taken on house-flies. They cling to the abdomen 
of the fly, but it is uncertain whether they feed on the insect or 
use it simply as a means of transportation. The hypopusS or 
migratorial nymphal stage of several species of Tyroglyphus 



Fig. i6. Mites attacYied to abdomen of Lesser house-fly (from Hewitt, 1911, p. 61). 


(mites destructive to cheese and other foods), has been found on 
house-flies. This hypopus attaches itself by means of suckers 
to the body of any insect that may be convenient The mites 
do not feed on the fly, but when the fly reaches a place similar 
to that inhabited by the mites the latter drop off. The hypopi 
most commonly found on the house-fly are those of the common 

^ *'When the food supply becomes scarce or other unfavourable conditions prevail, 
instead of passing through the usual stages of development, the almost fully-grown 
mites develop hard protective cases or shells into which they can draw themselves for ^ 
protection. This stage is known as the hypopus, and is in reality a migratorial stage. . 
These hypopi attach themselves to flies and are carried away from the unfavourable 
conditions, under which probably most of the older mites together with the youngest 
have perished, to other places where they may encounter food " (Hewitt, 191 2, p. 61). 
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household cheese-, ham- and flour-mites” (Howard, ipn^ 
p, 7S);i Flies are, therefore, probably agents of some importance 
in spreading mites destructive to certain foods. 

“Flies emerging from pupae in a rubbish heap or hot-bed 
will frequently be found to be carrying numerous small brownish 
mites. Many of these belong to a group Gamasid(e which are 
rather flat and broad mites, and their larvae occur in large 
numbers in such situations as rubbish heaps, etc. To these 
immature forms the fly serves as a most convenient transporting 
agent and assists in the emigration of the mites to new flelds. 
Some of these forms are parasitic, as I have found them firmly 
attached by their mouth parts to the under-sides of flies” 
(Fig. 26) (Hewitt, 1912, p. 60). 



Fig. 27. Chclifer, Chernes nodosns. 


False-scorpion. Chernes nodosus Schrank. 

Small reddish scorpion-like creatures, often called Chelifers, 
belonging to the order Pseudo-scorpionidea, are frequently found 
attached to the legs of flies, the most common species being, 
C. npdosus. This creature, which is about 2*5 mm. in length, 
possesses four pairs of legs, and a pair of large pincer-like append- 
ages with which it clings firmly to the fly. It is reddish-brown 
in colour. The head and thorax are united in a single segment, 
and the abdomen is clothed with a large number of hairs. It 
commonly lives among refuse such as decaying vegetation, 
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manure heaps and hot-beds. No doubt these creatures are 
distributed by flies, but it is at present uncertain whether they 
feed on the fly, or merely cling to it by accident. Occasionally 
more than one is found on a fly. 

(B) Internal parasites of adult flies, {i) Flagellates. 

{a) Herpetomonas. 

Species belonging to two genera, Herpetomonas and CritAidia, 
of protozoon parasites have been found in the intestinal tracts of 
non-biting flies. They have also been found frequently in the 
intestinal tracts of biting flies. 

The genus Herpetomonas “ contains a large number of flagel- 
lates, which in their adult stages are characterized by the complete 
absence of an undulating membrane, the single flagellum being 
attached to the anterior end of the parasite by a short intra- 
cellular portion. The blepharoplast is always anterior to the 
nucleus usually midway between it and the anterior end” 
(Patton, 1909, p. 12). 

The type of this genus is H. muscce-domesticce Burnett. This 
protozoon has been known as a parasite of the alimentary tract 
of the house-fly for many years. It was first described by 
Stein (1878), and later by L^ger (1903) and Prowazek (1904), and 
Patton (1908-9) has carefully studied its life history. It is 
apparently comparatively rare in colder climates, but common in 
the tropics. Patton states that “in the case of non-blood sucking 
flies, which are foul feeders, it will be found that in certain 
localities, for instance house-flies caught in the Indian bazaars, 
100 ®/o are infected with Herpetomonas muscm-domesticce. The 
ingestion of a large number of parasites results in increased 
multiplication ; examinations of house-flies, in which almost the 
whole alimentary tract is a living mass of young herpetomonads, 
can leave no doubt on this point'* 

** In order to simplify the study of these flagellates of the genus Herpetomonas, 

I have found it convenient to divide their life-cycles into three stages, preflagellate, 
flagellate and post-flagellate. In the preflagellate stages they are round or oval bodies 
with a large nucleus and round or rod-shaped blepharoplast ; they multiply by simple 
longitudinal division. ..or by multiple segmentation. The flagellate sta^ is charac- 
terized by the formation of a flagellum and multiplication of the resulting flagellates. 
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The formation of the flagellum in Htrpetmonas muscte^domestica is preceded by the 
developmint of what appears to be a vacuole close to the blepharoplast, later the 
flagellum is seen lying in the vacuole, and when the vacuole ruptures it is extruded.” 
The flagellate stages are found in the mid* and hind-guts of the adult insects. The 
post-flagellate stages are passed in the rectum. “ The flagellates become attached to 
the intestinal epithelium, divide more than once, and at the same time the free portions 



Fig. a8. Preflagellate stages of Ilerpetomonas calliphom in the crop of a fly. 

1-2. Non-dividing forms ; the nuclear karyosome shown in Fig. i was stained blue 
with Giemsa’s stain. 3-4. Dividing forms ; in Fig. 4 a pseudo-mitotic division 
of the blepharoplast. 5. Degenerated preflagel late; the nucleus has disappeared* 
6-7. Forms with a short external flagellum. 



Fig. 29. 1-3. Preflagellatc forms of Herpetomonas calliphora In the mid-gut, 

4. Transitional stage towards the formation of a full-grown Htrpetomonas, 

of the flagellum become detached while the intracellular portion is absorbed. The 
parasites then become encysted and are attached loosely in masses to the rectal 
epithelium. The cysts are passed out in the faeces of the inSects and again ingested.” 

have had the opportunity of studying the flagellate in the house-fly and am 
unable to confirm Prowazek’s view of its flagellar apparatus (who thought it had a 
double flagellum) ; in order to settle this point I carried out a number of feeding 
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experiments in the hot weather of 1907, when flies were abundant in Madras, and as 
a result was able to study the early development of the parasite in the mid*|lit of the 
fly.**... “The majority of adult flagellates have the appearance of a double flagellum 
as figured by Prowazek, but this can only represent the commencing division of the 
flagellates.’* 

It is generally believed that in addition to other methods of 
transmission the flagellates actually penetrate the ova of their 
host and infect the second generation. Patton's experiments 
with a bug, Lygeeus militarise lead him to think that “the 
infection is contaminative and not hereditary.” 



Fig. 50. Formation of the post-flagellate stages of Ilerpetomonas calliphora* 


I. Normal flagellate becoming smaller with short flagellum. 2-5; Klimination of the 
achromatic part of the blepharoplast. 6-7. Last stages before the production 
of “cysts.** 8-10. “Cysts’* without a cyst- wall ; Fig. 9 shows a “cyst** with 
double rhizoplast. 1 1. “Cyst ** with a “ cyst-wall.*’ 

(Figs. 28-30 are from Swellengrebel, Parasitologye 1911, p. 118.) 

Wenyon (1912, p. 332) recently found that a large pro- 
portion of house-flies in Bagdad harboured Herpetomonas. 
The larger parasites he identified as H, musca-domesticcBe and 
the smaller as LeptomonaSy a flagellate described by Flu. As he 
says, the latter may be a distinct flagellate as Flu claims, or it 
may be a stage in the life-cycle of H, musca-domestica. 

L6ger (1903) found H. musca-domesticcB in F. scalaris and 
P. rudis. Mackinnon (1910) discovered a species resembling 
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H, mus(^-domestic(B in three dung-flies, Scaiophaga lutaria F., 
Neuronecta anilis Fallen., and Fannia sp. The larvae of these 
species were also found to be infected, but it seems probable 
that the infection of the adult was freshly acquired. 

Species have been described and named from several kinds 
of flies by different observers, Swingle (1911) and Swellengrebel 
(1912) in blow-flies, Swingle (1911) and Patton (1909) in flesh- 
flies, Patton (1908), Roubaud (1908) and Strickland (1912) in 
greenbottles, and Chatton and Alilaire (1908) in fruit-flies. 

How far the forms described by these observers are different 
species it is at present difficult to ascertain. Mackinnon (1910) 
has suggested that there has been needless sub-division of this 
genus without consideration of the adaptability of one species to 
several hosts. This surmise is probably correct. 

The species of Herpetomonas hitherto described in non-biting 
flics are given in the following table. 


TAHLE 31. Species of Herpetomonas found in 


Variety of 
Herpetomonas 

non-biting flies. 

Host 

Observer 

H, miiscxi'dQnmticix 

Af , ' domestka 



F. scalaris 

Lcgcr (1903) 


P, rudis 

•» 


Lu cilia sp. 

Roubaud (1908) 


P. putorium 



S. lutaria 

Mackinnon (1910) 


N. anilis 

Fannia sp. 

F* canicularis 

Dunkcrly (1911) 

If. sarcopha^ 

S. huimorrhoidalis 

Prowazek (1904) 

Sarcophaga sp. 

Patton (1909) 

H. lineata 

.S', lineata 

Swingle (1911) 

H, calliphorcR 

C. coloradensis 

I* 


C. erythrocephala 

Swellengrebel (1919) 

H. {Leptomonas) memili 

Lucilia sp. 

Roubaud (190S) 

Lucilia 

*1 9 t 

Strickland (1913) 

H. mirahilis 

P. putorium 

Roubaud (1908) 

H. (Leptomonas) drosophila 

D. eonfusa 

Chatton and Alilaire (1908) 


The presence of these parasites seems to have little effect on 
the fly. 
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( 6 ) Crithidia, ^ 

Under the name of Crithidia miisccB-domesticcs, Werner (1909) 
and Rosenbusch (1909) have each described a flagellate parasite 
in the intestinal tract of the house-fly, and more recently 
Swellengrebel (1912) has described a species C. calliphorm in the 
blow-fly (C. erythrocephala), Patton speaking of the genus says : 

“Crithidia in its adult flagellate stage is a very characteristic organism and can 
never be mistaken for a Trypanosome or a Herpetomonas, even in the fresh condition. 
Its body is pointed at both ends, thfe anterior (flagellar) end being always drawn out 
to a fine point ; this end may be of considerable length or it may be short. The 
posterior end is usually pointed and may be markedly so, or it may be more or less 
blunt. The nucleus is situated at about the middle of its body and the blepharoplast, 
usually a large structure measuring as much as i /r, is always situated close to the 
nucleus, either just anterior or a little distance posterior. Arising from it there is a 
well-marked flagellum which may l)e marginal or pass along the body depending how 
the parasite lies. In the majority of forms the undulating membrane is a narrow 
ectoplasmic band so that the flagellum exhibits very few undulations, in some species 
however the latter are quite marked.... The flagellates of this genus have a characteristic 
developmental cycle ; in those cases in which the infection is contaminative the cysts 
are ingested by the hosts;... the preflagellate stage is characterised by an increase in 
growth and possible multiplication by simple fission. In the next, the flagellate, 
stage, the flagellum develops at the margin of the parasite and instead of projecting 
freely is attached to the body by a narrow undulating membrane, as the flagellum 
becomes free, the anterior end of the para.site is drawn out. The flagellates multiply 
by simple longitudinal division or by multiple rosette formation. Owing to the 
irregularity exhibited in the method of divison flagellates of all sizes are produced. 
After remaining an indefinite time in the intestines they pass down and encyst in the 
rectum, and are then passed out in large numbers in the faeces. In the case of those 
Crithidia that are transmitted hereditarily the flagellates pass to the ova into which 
they penetrate and then round up.” 

The presence in the intestinal tracts of biting-flies of parasites 
belonging to the genera Herpetomonas and Crithidia has been 
the cause of considerable difficulty in the elucidation of the ways 
in which such flies transmit trypanosomes, pathogenic parasites, 
which in some respects resemble them. 

(2) Nematoda. Hahronetna inusccs. 

Carter (1861) appears to have been the first to describe a 
parasitic nematode worm in the house-fly. He found that in 
Bombay about half the flies were infected ; the worms numbering 
two to twenty being found chiefly in the proboscis and head. 
He called the worm Filaria muscce and described it as follows : 
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“Linear cylindrical, faintly striated transversely, gradually diminishing towards 
the head, which is obtuse, and furnished with 4 papilke at a little distance from the 
mouth, tw 9 above and two below ; diminishing towards the tail, which is short and 
terminated by a dilated round extremity covered by short spines. Mouth in the 
centre of the anterior extremity. Anal orifice at the root of the tail.’’ 


Generali (1886), Hewitt (1910, p. 381) and Ransom (quoted 
by Howard, 1911, p. 73) all describe a similar worm, which is 
now placed in the genus Habroncma, Piana noticed that at 
certain seasons of the year 20-3070 of flics in Italy might be 
infected, but Hewitt in England very rarely found infected flies. 
Ransom in the United States found the worm, mainly in the 
head, in nine out of thirty-four flies. Although he examined 
larvae and pupai for these worms with negative results he 
says “that infection with //. musae is acquired during some 
stage prior to the imago is proved by the discovery of the 
parasites in a fly caught just as it was emerging from the pupa.*' 
Since that time Ransom (1911) has fuktlicr investigated the 
subject, and has apparently worked out the life-cycle of the para- 
site. It appears that the worm lives in the stomach of the 
horse, and that the embryos which pass out in the fleces enter 
the fly larvae. When the flies emerge the larvae arc full-grown, 
but have to pass into the intestinal canal of the horse before 
reaching maturity. 

The writer has examined several hundreds of Stomoxys, 
caught in various places, for similar worms, but has only found 
them in flies caught close to a certain farm near Cambridge. In 
1908 4*3 Vo were found to be infected, 9 Vo in 1909, 13 Vo in i9io> 
and 10 Vo in 1911. 

The degree of infection may be judged by a detailed account 
of the findings in 115 flies caught on July Tjth, 1911. Each fly 
was carefully dissected, the proboscis, head, thoracic and leg 
muscles and abdomen being examined separately. In 100 flies 
no worms were found. Eight flies were infected with single 
worms; in four the worms were in the head, in two in the 
proboscis, and in two in the thorax. One contained two worms 
in the thorax, and one three worms in the head. In one fly two 
worms were found in the thorax and one in the proboscis ; and 
in another two worms in the thorax, two in the proboscis and one 

G.-S. 16 
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in the head. Two flies were very heavily infected. In one of 
these twenty-three worms were present in the head at\d two in 
the thorax, and in the other four worms were present in the 
proboscis, eight in the thorax and ten in the head. 

The flies do not seem to be affected in any way by the 
presence of the worms. 

(C) Parasites of the larvce. 

Certain hymenopterous four-winged flies are accustomed to 
frequent excreta, especially cow dung, in order to lay their eggs 
in one of the many species of maggots that live there. Minute 
forms, belonging to the sub-family FigitincB of the gall-fly family 
Cynipidee^ are parasitic upon other insects, and also in dipterous 
maggots. Some members of this group, F, anthomyiarum and 
F. scutellaris^ have actually been bred from the larvae of house- 
flies, and it is probable that others are parasitic on them. 

A number of species belonging to the super-family Chalci- 
doidea^ also live in the larvae of flies. “ In the family Pteromalidce 
there is a genus Spalangia, which seems practically confined to 
dipterous larvae. One species, Spalangia niger^ was found by 
Bouchc to lay its eggs in the pupae of the house-fly, and to issue 
in April and May. The larvae of the Spalangia are spindle- 
formed and white, almost transparent, and are to be found in the 
autumn in the puparia of the house-fly, where they destroy the 
pupse*’ (Howard, 1911, p. 89). 

Howard also states that Sanford observed a species named 
5 . imiscce in the pupae of house-flies, and that Stenomalus 
mHscarum has also been recorded from house-fly pupae. He also 
quotes the interesting observations of Girault and Sanders, of the 
University of Illinois, who obtained a species called Nasonia 
brevicornis, from the pupae of various flies. “ It is a minute, dark, 
metallic, brassy-green fly, with clear wings and a rather stolid 
serious temperament Girault and Sanders state that it heeds 
external influences very slightly, and quietly and persistently 
gives its whole attention to reproduction. They found that both 
sexes crawled rapidly. The female is able to fly; but the 
favourite means of locomotion appears to be crawling. The 
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wings of the male appear to be non-functional. The parasite 
appareijjly attacks only the puparium, and that only after it has 
been formed for about twenty-four hours, and a number of them 
issue from the same puparium.** They found that one female was 
able to parasitize twenty-two puparia, and another one sixteen. 
The average life-cycle was about twenty-two days. The 
parasite seems to hibernate as a full-grown larva in the 
puparium. In some of their observations they found that 90®/o 
of the puparia they examined were infected. 

Girault and Sanders also studied two other species, Pachy- 
crcpoideiis dubius and Muscidifnrax raptor, 'Fhe latter is a 
small clear-winged species, dark in colour, which was reared in 
some numbers from the pupai of various flics in Illinois. The 
larva of this parasite lives in the puparium and feeds externally 
on the pupa of the fly, sucking its juices. 



Nicholls (1912, p. 87), working in Saint Lucia, makes the 
following statement : “ There are certain very small parasitic 

hymenoptera of the family Chalcididce which are probably of 
some service in keeping down the numbers of some of the flies 
here considered. These insects deposit their eggs in the body of 
freshly hatched larvae. This appears to have no effect on the 
growth or development of the host until it pupates, when the egg 
hatches and the resultant guest larva undergoes its development 
at the expense of the pupa. In a number of cases the period of 
time from laying the egg to the emergence of the hymenopteron 
varied from twenty-two to twenty-eight days. On one occasion 

16-2 
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500 pupae of three Tachinid families were placed in a vessel and 
126 Chakididet hatched out,” He gives a careful account of the 
process of egg laying. 

Figure 31 represents a species of the genus Ptemnalits, 
bred on several occasions by the writer from the pupae of 
C. erythrocephala. Figure 32 represents an ichneumon-like fly 
belonging to the family Braconida from the pupa of a flesh-fly 
( 5 . carmrid). The larva; of the flesh-fly pupated in the autumn 
of 1912, and flies emerged from some of the pupae in the following 



Fig. 32 . Braconid from pupa of flesh-fly. 


spring. From other pupae large numbers of braconids appeared. 
Three of the parasitized pupae contained 10, 13 and 14 braconids 
respectively. 

Very little attention has yet been paid to this subject but 
careful study might reveal new and important facts, which might 
be utilised in the artificial control of flies. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

ENEMIES OF FLIES 

Certain vertebrate and invertebrate animals eat adult flies 
or larvae or both, but the destruction wrought by them is 
probably insignificant in comparison with that produced by 
empusa disease, hymenopterous parasites of larvae and cold and 
inclement weather. * 


Adult flies, (a) Invertebrate enemies. 

Flies are caught and killed by various species of spiders, 
wasps and robber-flies belonging to the family Asilidee, but their 
efforts seem to have little effect in reducing the swarms of flies. 
Howard (1911, p. 82) mentions that in many parts of the 
United States a small, rather fragile looking centipede, known 
as Scutigera forceps Raf., which is a constant inhabitant of the 
houses, lives on house-flies and other insects, and kills large 
numbers. 


(i) Vertebrate enemies. 

Some of the lizards which are found in houses in tropical 
eountries feed upon flies. Outside houses, toads and birds, 
especially poultry, when they have access to manure piles, eat 
large numbers of larvae as well as adult flies. 


Larvm. 

The larvae of certain Caraboeid beetles, especially those 
belonging to the genera Harpalus^ Platynus and Agonoderus^ and 
certain Rove beetles and their larvae, of the family Staphylintdce^ 
are occasionally found in manure feeding on young fly larvae, 
but apparently are not greatly attracted to places where fly 
larvae flourish. 
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Howard (1911, p. 85) states that Jones, in the Phij^ippines, 
found it impossible to raise flies unless the eggs and larvje were 
protected from ants, as the latter carried off the eggs, larvae, 
and even the pupae. He also states that in some parts of 
America certain ants which are* attracted to horse manure 
undoubtedly destroy some of the fly larvae in it, but that reliable 
observers believe that they do not greatly reduce the numbers 
of flies bred from the manure. In Saint Lucia, Nicholls (1911, 
p. 87) says that ants are the worst enemies of the larvae and pupae 
of certain flies. “ If these find a breeding place they will carry 
off all the larvae and pupae, and I have lost the entire number in 
several experiments in this way.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 

FLIES BREEDING IN OR FREQUENTING HUMAN F7ECES 

Howard seems to be the only investigator who has carried 
out systematic observations on the insects which breed in or 
frequent human faeces, though others have recorded the presence 
of the larvae of certain flies in this material. This chapter is 
compiled from Howard’s (1900) interesting paper, A contribution 
to the study of the insect fauna of human excrement ^ which contains 
an account of his observations, and descriptions and illustrations 
of most of the species mentioned. 

He observed forty-four species of beetles and many hymeno- 
pterous parasites, “ all of the latter having probably lived in the 
larval condition on the larvae of Diptera or Coleoptera breeding 
in excrement. Neither the beetles nor the hymenoptera, however, 
have any importance from the disease-transfer standpoint. The 
Diptera alone were the insects of significance in this connection. 
Of Diptera there were studied in all seventy-seven species, of 
which thirty-six were found to breed in human faices, while 
the remaining forty-one were captured upon such excrement. 
The following list indicates the exact species arranged under 
their proper families.” 
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Reared 

•(usually also captured) 


Captured 
(not reared) 


Ceratopogon sp. (scarce). 


Family Gblronomldfl^. 

Chirommus haltcralis Coip (scarce). 


Family Blbionldft. 

Scatopse pulicaria Loew (mod. abun- 
dant). 


Family Tipulldn. 

Limnobia sciophila O. S. (scarce). 


Tachydromia sp. (scarce). 


Family EmpldldSB. 

Rhamphomyia miinca Cojj. (uncommon). 


Family DolicliOpodld». 

Diaphorns kacostomus I.oew (scarce). Ncuri^onia tennis Loew (scarce), 

Diaphorus sodalis Loew (uncommon). 

Family Sarcophagldn. 

Lucilia casar L. 


^Sareophaga sarracema Riley (abun- 
dant). 

* Sarcophaga assidua Walk. (al»undant). 
Sarcophaga trivialis V. d. W. (abun- 
dant). 

Hclicobia quadrisetosa Coq. (abundant). 


Family 

* Afttsea domesika L. (abundant). 
Morellia tnicans Macq. (abundant). 

* Alusdna stabulans „ 

Alyospilameditabiuida Fabr. (almndant). 


Chrysotnyia macethxria Fabr. (abun- 
dant). 

*Calliphora erythrouphala Meij;. (abun- 
dant). 

Sanop/iaga tambens Wied. (scarce). 
Sarcophaga plinthopyga Wieil. (scarce). 

Cynomyia cadaverina Desv. (scarce). 

* Phormia icrricnoViC Desv. (abundant). 

MU8Cid8B. 

Alitscina ceesia Mcig. (scarce). 

Aluscina tripmu tata V. d. W. (scarce). 
*Stomoxys calcitrant L. (abundant). 
rseudopyrellia cornicina babr. (abun- 
dant). 

Pyrellia ochneornis Wied. (scarce). 


Family Antbomylda. 


Fannia brevis Rond, (abundant). 

* Fannia canicularis h, „ 

* Fannia scedaris Fabr. (scarce). 

Hydrotcea dentipes Meig. (abundant). 
Limnopkora arcuata Stein „ 

Ophyra leucosioma Wied. ,, 

Phorbia cinerella Fabr. „ 

Phorbia fusdeeps Zelt. ,, 


Jlylemyia juvcnalis Stein (scarce). 
Hydroteea metatarsata Stein (scarce). 
Ccenosia patlipes Stein Jscarce). 
Alydica palposa Walk. 


Family Ortalldn. 

Euxesta noiata Wied. (abundant). Rivellia pallida Loew (scarce). 
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Reared Captured 

(usually also captured) (not reaied)( 

Family Lonch»id8B. 

Lonchica polita Say (abundant). 

Family SepeldSB. 

* Sepsis violacea Meig. (abundant). * Piophila casei L. (scarce). 

Nemopoda minuta Wicd. (abundant). 

Family Dr080pliilid». 

* Drosophila ampelophila I^oew (abun- Drosophila funebris Meig. (scarce). 

dant). Drosophila buskii Coq. ,, 

Family OBClnlda. 

Ostinis trigramma Loew (scarce). Hippelates jlavipes Loew (scarce). 

Oscinis carbonaria Loevtr (abundant). 
Oscinis coxeudix Fitch (scarce). 

Oscinis pallipes I.oew (scarce). 
Elachiptera coslata Loew (abundant). 

Family Agromyzlda. 

Ceratomyzn dorsalis Loew (scarce). 

Desmometopa latipes Meig. „ 

Family £phydrld». 

Scatella stagnalis Fall, (scarce). Discocerina pama Loew (scarce). 

Hydrellia formosa Loew „ 

Family BorboridsB. 

TAmosina alhipeunis Rond, (abundant). Borbovus cquinus Fall, (abundant). 
LimosinafontinalisYzXi^ ,, Borborus geniculaltfslAvLZC^, (abundant). 

Spharocera pusilla Meig. „ Limoshia crassimana Hal „ 

Spharocera subsuUans Fabr. ,, 

Family 8yrphid». 

Syritta pipiens L. (scarce). 

Family Pborldsa. 

Phora femorata Meig. (scarce). 

Family ScatopliagidflB. 

Scatophaga furcata Say (abundant). Scatophaga stercoraria L. (abundant). 

Fuctllia fucorum Fall (scarce). 

Family UicropeildsB. 

Calobata fasciata Fabr. (scarce). 
Calobata antennipes Say (abundant). 

Family HelomyildSB. 

Lena pectinata Loew (scarce). 
Tephrochlamys rufiventris Meig. (scarce). 
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This list is an actual record of observations in America, and 
should not be considered as indicating definitely the habits of 
the species or their relative abundance under other conditions or 
in other places. Undoubtedly some of the species captured on 
excrement, but not reared from it, are excrement breeders, while 
the presence of others was probably accidental. Those species, . 
which are found not uncommonly in houses, are marked 

In India M, domcstica, M, enteniata, Af. nebuloy and several 
species of the genus Pyawsoma breed abundantly in trenches 
containing night soil. 

Coquillct (1900) identified species of flies reared from 
cow manure. Several of these species also breed in human 
excrement. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF FLIES 

It is evident that the best method of controlling flics is to 
eliminate their breeding places. That they can be controlled is 
without question, but the work can only be done by united 
efforts in combination with suitable regulations. In many parts 
of the United States the requisite machinery has been established 
and considerable progress in the control of flies has been made, 
but up to the present nothing of the kind has been attempted 
in England, and some time must elapse before any noticeable 
results can be obtained. Before discussing the application of 
preventive measures to the breeding places it may be best, 
therefore, to consider the methods available for dealing with flies 
which enter houses. 

Measures against adult flies. 

Flies may be caught in considerable numbers on fly papers, 
of which the non-poisonous varieties should be preferred, or in 
balloon or other traps, baited with syrup or stale beer, or they 
may be destroyed by taking advantage of the fact that flies 
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require large quantities of fluid, and usually seek something to 
drink early in the morning. A method which has often proved 
very successful, based on this fact, has been described by 
Hermes (191 1)> 

Formalin, which, as purchased from the chemist, contains 
about 40®/o of formaldehyde in solution, is diluted by the 
addition of water to contain about 2 Yo of formaldehyde, and the 
solution placed in saucers or shallow dishes on window sills or 
tables. During the day, in dining rooms, kitchens and other 
places, where there is plenty of fluid material for food and drink, 
many of the flies cannot be expected to drink the formalin 
solution, but if all other fluids are removed or covered up in the 
evening, the flies, which do not seem to object to the presence 
of the formalin, will greedily drink the solution in the morning. 
After doing so they usually die within a short distance of the 
vessel. This solution has the advantage of being non-poisonous 
to man, and may therefore be used with impunity around food. 

Howard (1911, p. 184) records another simple method 
described in the Journal of the Department of Agriculture of 
Western Australia. ** Flies may be effectively destroyed by 
putting half a spoonful of black pepper in powder on a tea- 
spoonful of brown sugar and one teaspoonful of cream. Mix all 
together and place in a room where flies are troublesome, and it is 
said they will soon disappear.” 

Fumes created by burning pyrethrum powder and other 
substances have been recommended to stupefy flies, but could 
scarcely be used in sufficient concentration in living rooms. 
According to Hermes (191 1, p. 540), “ the fly-fighting committee 
of the American Civic Association recommends the following : 
Heat a shovel, or any similar article, and drop thereon twenty 
drops of carbolic acid ; the vapour kills flies.” In many places 
this method might be employed with advantage. 

Food, especially substances, such as milk, condensed milk, 
sweets and fruit, which are consumed without cooking, should, 
when not in use, be protected against visits from flies. In many 
of these articles of food bacteria deposited by the fly multiply 
rapidly especially during warm weather, so that the initial dose 
deposited by the fly may be multiplied many times in the hours 
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which elyse before consumption. To some extent protection is 
afforded by covering the dishes or jugs in which the food is 
contained, but flies are apt to crawl in or to feed bn the remains 
adhering to the edges, and cause infection in this way. If 
possible, therefore, such articles ought to be placed in larders or 
cool places protected by gauze, with a mesh sufficiently small to 
prevent house-flies from penetrating through it. Some of the 
minute species of flies will penetrate almost any gauze, but 
their capacity for carrying disease-producing bacteria and their 
opportunities of acquiring them arc probably much mt)rc limited. 
It should be remembered that house-flies will generally succeed 
in getting through any crevices which may be left. 

Screening of the houses is adopted in some countries, 
especially in parts of the United States, where flics are very 
numerous during their season. The expense is considerable, but 
in some localities it is undoubtedly justifled, as the majority of 
the flies is kept out. ‘‘ No system of screening, however, seems 
to be so perfect as to keep them all out. They get in, one way 
or another, in spite of care ; even when double doors are used 
they eventually gain entrance.** 

It is highly desirable, however, that sick rooms should be 
well screened, especially those occupied by persons suffering 
from transmissible diseases, and any flies that chance to find 
their way in should be killed to prevent them escaping and 
carrying the infection. Further, all soiled linen, bandages, 
sputum, etc., should be immediately disposed of in such a 
manner that flies cannot infect themselves from them. 

It may be occasionally helpful to remember that flies are 
not so apt to find their way into darkened rooms, as into rooms 
to which sunlight has free access. . 

Hodge (1910) is of opinon that the fly problem can be 
effectively dealt with by catching adults at the breeding places, 
especially in the spring months, and thus diminishing the 
offspring of flies which have survived the winter. Even during 
the height of summer he thinks that this plan will be of great 
service, since there is a considerable period between the time the 
fly emerges from the pupa and the time it becomes sexually 
mature and lays eggs. He has devised several methods, the 
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guiding principle being to attract flies to one spot and catch 
them. For example, he found that multitudes of flies could be 
caught in a garbage can, if the cover was held up slightly all 
round by strips of metal so that flies could easily crawl in, 
and a hole, covered by a wire trap, made in the lid. The flies 
entered the can, attracted by the odour, and, attempting to 
escape by the only opening through which light came, passed into 
the trap. 

Measures against lai'vee. 

If it can be proved beyond doubt that house-flies are 
important transmitting agents in such serious and widespread 
diseases as epidemic diarrhoea and typhoid fever, the work of 
limiting their numbers should be undertaken seriously. The facts 
that they undoubtedly distribute faecal bacteria, and that their 
presence is evidence of insanitary conditions, are in themselves 
sufficient justification for urging that the problem should be 
dealt with. 

“The whole expense of screening should be an unnecessary 
one, just as the effort to destroy flies in houses .should be 
unnecessary. The breeding should be stopped to such an extent 
that all these things should be useless” (Howard, 1911, p. 534). 

“The work of control can be greatly furthered by the 
individual citizen ; indeed, the California State Board of Health, 
in Bulletin No. ii (1909), makes the following statements : 
‘This work can be done only by an united effort. The citizen 
must do the work, and should do it willingly, but, if negligent, 
the strong hand of the law should compel it.* The citizen must, 
however, have instruction in the matter, since there is the greatest 
ignorance relative to the life history and development of the 
house-fly and disease transmitting agents in general. The 
writer finds that this ignorance is as prevalent among the 
educated as among the uneducated. Few ideas are more firmly 
rooted in the mind of the average man or woman than that 
Nature has brought forth nothing that is useless in the economy 
of the human family.... Some have said that the house-fly acts as 
a scavenger, and is, therefore, a friend of man. The house-fly is 
the poorest of scavengers^ and one of the most dangerous of 
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matis enemies — a veritable wolf in shccfs clothing. There is no 
virtue in^he house-fly ; there is no reason why it should continue 
to exist, and its death knell is being: sounded wherever com- 
munities care for the health of the individual. Dr E. P. Felt 
(1909) has said ‘our descendants of another century will stand 
in amazement at our blind toleration of such a menace to life 
and happiness”* (Hermes, 1911, p. 533). 

The methods employed in removing breeding places, or in 
rendering them unsuitable for the larviu by chemical agents, or 
in preventing the deposition of eggs by mechanical means, must 
differ to some extent under the different conditions prevailing in 
various localities, but all must depend on an accurate knowledge 
of the habits of flies and their larvie. 

In this chapter it is not proposed to give specific and detailed 
instructions as to the methods which should be employed in each 
instance, but only to point out the main sources of flies. 

Wherever a nuisance from flies prevails their breeding places 
must be searched for, and it should be remembered that numbers 
of flics may be bred from relatively small accumulations of filth, 
such as human excrement. In cities, however, the majority are 
probably bred from horse manure, though many of the larvae 
live in the excreta of other animals, in ash-pits and in decaying 
vegetable matter. Search must therefore be made for accumula- 
tions of refuse. Fortunately to produce the requisite degree of 
fermentation for rapid breeding, quantities of most of the suitable 
materials, sufficient in amount to be readily noticeable, have to 
be accumulated, and the search for the breeding places of the 
bulk of the flies of a given neighbourhood need not be a very 
close one. At the same time no accumulations of rubbish of any 
kind ought to be ignored, since even rags and paper under 
proper conditions of moisture and temperature may afford 
breeding places. 

The open manure heap ought to be abolished, and stables 
kept clean. House-flies breed in large numbers in the cracks of 
the stable and stall floors, where manure falls into them, and 
consequently floors with cracks ought not to be permitted. 
Receptacles may be constructed with tightly fitting lids, pre- 
ferably in dark corners, where the stable refuse may be kept, 
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until it can be removed. This should be done at least once a 
week, since under suitable conditions the larvae reach fijll growth 
in about five days, and many of them wander to loose dibris in 
the neighbourhood to pupate. 

The possibility of flies breeding from manure spread over 
land is another important and practical point on which Howard 
{1911, p. 192) quotes some of Hine’s unpublished observations. 
The latter found that flies came out in abundance from spread 
manure infested with larvae, but that only one generation 
appeared, and that the spreading prevented the development of 
future generations in the same manure. 

An example of the nuisance which may be created in the 
neighbourhood of large accumulations of rubbish has already 
been quoted (p. 75). 

Masses of decaying vegetable refuse should not be tolerated, 
and it should be remembered that numerous flies are bred from 
badly kept rabbit hutches, etc. 

Receptacles containing kitchen refuse should be kept closed 
to prevent flies laying their eggs in them. As previously pointed 
out, flies which happen to enter them, may be caught b)^ 
employing suitable methods. 

Newstcad (1908) has pointed out that ash-pits may be so 
screened as to prevent the breeding of house-flies in them. 

Earth closets and privies, which are not very carefully looked 
after, are prolific breeding places of flies. In towns they ought 
to be abolished, as far as possible, but where they must be 
retained they should be of the best type. Stiles ( 1910) has given 
much attention to this subject, and has published detailed 
instructions for building really sanitary privies, which are fly- 
proof, well ventilated, and have suitable receptacles, containing 
the necessary amount of water with a film of kerosene floating 
on it. The use of kerosene in privies, wherever possible, is to be 
strongly recommended, since it kills not only the eggs of parasitic 
intestinal worms, but fly larvae of all kinds. 

Permanent preventive measures, even though a staff of 
inspectors has to be employed, will always be less expensive in 
the end, and also very much more effective than the use of 
temporary methods in the form of insecticides, which must be 
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applied repeatedly with continuous expenditure of time, labour 
and moqpy. Temporary methods must, however, sometimes be 
employed, and various workers, mainly in America, have carried 
out extensive investigations on the use of insecticides for 
destroying larvae in their breeding places. 

Howard (1911, p. 194) found it to be “ perfectly impracticable 
to use air-slaked lime, land plaster, or gas lime with good results. 
Few or no larvae were killed by a thorough mixture of the 
manure with any of these substances. Chloride of lime, however, 
•was found to be an excellent maggot killer,” in the proportion 
of one pound to eight quarts of horse manure. Ninety per cent, 
of the larvae were killed in less than twenty-four hours. 

While kero.sene gives good results in small experiments, “on 
a large scale this substance cannot be used with good effect,” 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining thorough mixing. 

Hermes found that fly larvae in manure are very tenacious of 
life, and “ that insecticides which will kill them must be .strong, 
in fact from two to five times as strong as those which are useful 
against other in.sects,” 

Howard (1911, p. 197) quotes some unpublished experiments 
by Forbes, of Illinois, which show that “the breeding of the 
house-fly in manure can be controlled by the application of a 
solution of iron sulphate — two pounds in a gallon of water for 
each horse per day — or by the use of two and one-half pounds of 
dry sulphate per horse per day.” It is stated al.so that iron 
sulphate has the advantage of completely deodorising the manure, 
and does not appear to injure it or the soil to which it is applied. 

Any attempt to control the breeding places of flies in cities 
must be regulated to some extent by local bylaws, which 
might with advantage be based on the excellent regulations 
enforced in the District of Columbia. Much can also be done 
by suitable posters and leaflets, and by interesting the people and 
educating the children. 

In camps and stations, where the night soil is buried in 
trenches, special care is necessary in making the trenches suffi- 
ciently deep, and in covering the excreta immediately after 
‘deposition in the trenches with a sufficient quantity of soil 
The mere presence of dry earth over the excreta will not prevent 
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the flies from emerging, if, owing to the neglect of suitable 
precautions, eggs have been deposited before the night soil is 
covered. If considered desirable, some material may be added 
to kill any larvae which may be present. Much attention has 
already been paid to this subject, and the various methods which 
have been adopted or suggested need not be given in detail. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The subjects chiefly considered in each chapter, and the 
conclusions arrived at, are here briefly recapitulated. 

The common-house-fly, Mtisca domestica^ occurs in all parts 
of the world, and is the fly most commonly found in houses. In 
the height of the fly-season at least 90®/o of the flies caught on 
sticky papers or in traps belong to this species. In the earlier 
months F, canicnlaris often predominates, but is displaced later 
by M, domestica. Many other species of non-biting flies, nearly 
all of which frequent putrefying substances and faecal matter, arc 
found in houses in small numbers. Owing to the numerous 
hairs scattered over their bodies and legs, most of these species 
are well adapted to carry bacteria from the substances they 
visit, and to distribute them on food materials within a few hours 
of contamination (Chapter ii), 

M, domestica breeds mainly in heaps of fermenting materials, 
especially piles of horse manure, but also breeds in refuse of all 
kinds and in human faeces. The females frequent these sub- 
stances for the purpose of laying eggs, and at the same time 
walk over them and feed on them. The life-cycle from egg to 
sexual maturity is completed under favourable conditions in 
three to four weeks. The larvae of the house-fly together with 
those of closely allied species, and members of the genus 
Pycnosoma, are found in trenches in which night soil is buried 
near camps and stations in the tropics (Chapter ill). 
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In connection with the distribution of bacteria, the alimentary 
canal and its appendages constitute the most important system 
in the internal anatomy of the fly. TIjc alimentary canal is long 
and complicated, consisting of the oesophagus, proventriculus, 
ventriculus, intestine and rectum. A branch of the tesophagus, 
the crop-duct, passes to the crop, a very distensible blind sac, 
situated in the anterior part of the abdomen. The salivary 
glands arc greatly developed (Chapter iv). 

The oral lobes situated at the end of the proboscis of the fly 
are provided with minute channels, the pseudo-trachea;, into which 
liquid food is sucked through a form of grating, which prevents 
most particles of large size entering the oesophagus. Occasionally 
when feeding on faecal material containing parasitic ova, to 
which flies are greatly attracted, great exertions may cause 
larger particles, such as ova, to enter the mouth direct, without 
the filtering action of the pseudo-trachex coming into action 
(Chapter v). 

The crop acts as a reservoir into which fluid food is passed 
previous to its entering the intestine. The fluid in the crop is 
only passed into the intestine gradually through the proventri- 
culus, which acts as a valve. When feeding on soluble substances 
this fluid in the crop, which is often highly contaminated with 
bacteria, is regurgitated through the proboscis in order 
moisten and dissolve the food (Chapter VI). 

Flies can travel for considerable distances, up to looo yards, 
at least in open districts, but probably do not often travel far 
in towns. In houses they walk over everything, including 
food, and deposit both faecal material and ‘ vomit,* or fluid 
regurgitated from the crop, on every articl.: over which they 
walk. After feeding they habitually regurgitate a portion of 
the crop contents, and other flics suck up the vomit, and infect 
themselves with any bacteria which may be present in it. 

Flies defaecate very frequently, especially when well fed, 
many masses of faeces being deposited in the course of the day 
(Chapter vii). 

Outside houses flies congregate on fermenting and decaying 
refuse of all sorts, carcases of animals and faeces. 

If flies are provided with a sufficient quantity of liquid food 
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they can be kept in captivity for two or three weeks or more in 
small glass cages in which their habits can be easiky studied 
(Chapter vill). 

Infected flies not only carry bacteria on the surfaces of their 
bodies and limbs, and thereby contaminate substances over which 
they walk within a few hours of infection, but also distribute the 
bacteria they have ingested with their food by means of * vomit * 
and faecal deposits. Non-spore-bearing bacteria only survive a 
few hours, at most about twenty-four hours, on the limbs, but 
flies infect substances over which they walk with such organisms 
for several days. This infection is brought about by the flies 
constantly dabbing down their proboscides moistened with fluid 
regurgitated from the crop. Food, such as milk, syrup and 
sugar, may be infected in this way for several days. In the crop 
many of the ingested bacteria survive for several days, but no 
clear evidence of their multiplication in this situation or in the 
intestine has yet been obtained. The majority of the non-spore- 
bearing types pass through the intestine, and are present in a 
living condition in the faecal deposits. Many of the experiments 
have been carried out with the easily recognizable non-spore- 
bearing B,prodigiosus^ but other experiments indicate that several 
of the disease-producing species, such as B, typhosus^ B, enteritidis 
(Gaertner), B, tuberculosis^ and B. anthracis (non-sporing forms in 
blood) behave in the same way. Almost all the experiments 
have been carried out with cultivated strains, and it is possible 
that uncidtivated strains, direct from naturally infected material, 
may be able to withstand competition with the other organ- 
isms which are present in the fly*s intestine for even longer 
periods. 

Spores, as ascertained by experiments with spore-bearing 
cultures of B, anthracis ^ may remain alive and virulent on the 
limbs and ifi the intestinal canal for at least three weeks. It is 
also important to note that in the case of flies, which become 
infected with anthrax spores, and die of empusa disease or cold, 
the spores remain alive and fully virulent in their bodies, if kept 
dry in bottles, for years. Such dead flies might easily be a 
source of infection. 

Flies feeding on tubercular sputum suffer from diarrhoea, a 
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fact which may be of some importance in relation to their 
potentiality for spreading infection. 

Flies do not appear to be affected by the presence in their 
alimentary tracts of bacteria pathogenic to man (Chapter LM). 

City flies carry both in and on their bodies very large 
numbers of bacteria, many of which are of fecal types, and are 
obtained from excrement. The bacteria are more numerous in 
flies obtained from congested and dirty areas. In cities flies do 
not migrate to any great extent from the neighbourhood of the 
area in which they arc bred. In a few instances pathogenic 
species or allied types have been isolated from ‘ wild * city flies 
(Chapter x). 

Certain types of bacilli, mostly belonging to the non-lactose 
fermenting group, are apparently so adapted to the conditions 
prevailing within the alimentary tract of the larva and adult, 
that, when ingested by the larva, they pass through the 
metamorphosis, and are present in the imagines, when they 
emerge from the pupae. Of these the most interesting is 
Morgan’s No. i bacillus, since it is often intimately associated 
with epidemic diarrhoea, and may have a causal relationship to 
the disease. Cultivated strains of B, typhosus and B, eutcritidis, 
when fed to larva?, do not survive, but experiments carried out by 
Faichnie indicate that uncultivated strains may be capable of 
surviving. The spores of B, anthracis can undoubtedly survive. 
Flies bred from larvcie living in material infected with anthrax 
spores are therefore capable of communicating the disease for 
some days after they emerge (Chapter XI). 

The bacteriological evidence connecting ‘ wild * flies with the 
spread of specific diseases is at present very incomplete. Some 
of the evidence is old, and some too imperfectly recorded to be 
satisfactory. Careful and trustworthy bacteriological work is 
greatly needed, as the subject is beset with many difficulties. 
Bacteria of many kinds are present in great numbers in the 
intestines of flies, and several varieties closely resemble important 
disease-producing types, so that isolation and identification are 
matters requiring laborious and patient work, involving all the 
known means of diagnosis. Only a small proportion of the flies 
are likely to be infected with disease-producing types at any 

17—2 
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given time, and owing to the long incubation period of some of 
the diseases under consideration the infected dies mihy have 
disappeared before the disease is recognized and investigations 
started. Suitable opportunities for investigation must however 
occur from time to time, and if these are utilized definite and 
reliable information on the subject will be obtained. 

Apart from definite bacteriological proofs, other evidence 
clearly points to flies being the carriers of infection in certain 
outbreaks, in which the other principal sources of infection have 
been carefully excluded (Chapter XII). 

B. typhosus is said to have been isolated from ‘wild* flies 
associated with outbreaks of typhoid fever on several occasions, 
and experimentally flies can carry and distribute this bacillus 
for several days. There is some evidence that flies are factors in 
causing the autumnal increase in the disease in this country, but 
it is unlikely that they play an important part in well-sewered 
towns. On the other hand, the evidence is very strong that they 
are the dominating factor in the dissemination of the disease in 
military and other camps, and in stations in the tropics. In 
such places infection is mainly acquired from the trenches Jt> 
which night-soil is insufficiently buried, or from faecal niatter 
deposited in situations to which flies have access. The infected 
material is derived from ‘carriers* or incipient or mild cases of 
the disease (Chapter xiii). 

In temperate climates epidemic diarrhoea is the most im- 
portant disease flies are supposed to transmit. It is undoubtedly 
true that unlimited opportunities are afforded to flies of conveying 
presumably infected material from the intestinal discharges of 
patients. to the food of healthy infants, and also that there is a 
close relationship between the curves graphically illustrating the 
rise and fall of the annual outbreak of epidemic diarrhcea and 
the rise and fall of the annual prevalence of flies. In the hot 
summer of 191 1 flies were numerous and epidemic diarrhoea 
very prevalent, but in the cold and wet summer of 1912 flies 
were few and epidemic diarrhoea uncommon. Evidence of this 
nature, whilst very suggestive, is hot.altogether conclusive. Un- . 
fortunately, though the disease is admitted to be infectious, the 
qausative organism has not been identified with certainty. . In: 
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some outbreaks Morgan’s bacillus is very frequently present in 
the faece% of children suffering from the disease, and it is very 
significant, that while it has been found not uncommonly in the 
intestines of flies associated with such outbreaks, it seldom occurs 
in the intestines of flies from non-diarrhoea infected localities. 

The annual mortality due to this disease is so great that a 
serious attempt to conclusively ascertain the part played by flies 
in its dissemination by exterminating them in some suitable 
areas, usually exhibiting a high mortality, though expensive, 
would be justified (Chapter XIV). 

Most of the evidence relating to the spread of cholera by flies 
is somewhat old, but is so remarkable that careful investigation 
of this problem is highly desirable (Chapter XV). 

Flies are greatly attracted to tuberculous sputum, and can 
carry and distribute B, tuberculosis contained in it for several 
days. Whether they are serious factors in the spread of the 
disease yet remains to be proved (Chapter xvi). 

Flies feeding on blood containing non -spore-bearing anthrax 
bacilli can carry and distribute these bacilli in a virulent state 
for several days. Opportunities for infecting themselves from 
the bloody discharges of diseased animals probably often occur. 
Spores of B, anthracis can be carried for longer periods, and 
flies, which die while containing the spores, remain infective for 
long periods. Further spores ingested by the larvae arc present 
in the flies which develop from them. The part, if any, played 
by flies in the spread of this disease has not been ascertained. 

Though evidence is lacking there can be little doubt that the 
spores of other pathogenic bacilli, such as B^ cedematis maligni 
and 5. anthracis symptomatici^ behave in the same way as anthrax 
spores (Chapter xvil). 

The organisms of other bacterial diseases, especially oph- 
thalmia, may be distributed in the ways already mentiohed, but 
little definite evidence on the subject is available (Chapter XVIIl). 

It is also possible that non-biting flies disseminate the virus 
of certain non-bacterial disease, more especially the Spironema 
of Yaws (Chapter XIX). 

Experimentally it has been shown thkt flies can carry and 
distribute the smaller ova of ^Vwonus* parasitic in the human 
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intestinal canal. Though they are very greatly attracted to such 
ova 'in faecal deposits, the part they play in their dissemination 
under natural conditions has not been ascertained (Chapter xx). 

The larvae of some species of non-biting flies cause myiasis 
of various kinds in man. Some live in the tissues lining 
natural cavities or. in wounds, causing serious loss of tissue, 
extensive wounds and even death. Others live under the skin, 
and are the cause of much irritation, and the larva of one species 
sucks blood from wounds which it produces. The larvae of 
several species have been found in the intestinal tract, occa- 
sionally giving rise to uncomfortable sensations, or even serious 
inconvenience and ill-health, but often producing no symptoms 
(Chapter xxi). 

In temperate climates adult flies appear to be subject only to 
one serious disease, that caused by the fungus, Empusa musca, 
which destroys large numbers in the late summer and early 
autumn. If some means could be devised of artificially infecting 
flies with this fungus, a ready means of controlling their numbers 
would be obtained (Chapter XXlll). 

Externally various parasites, such as mites and false-scorpions, 
are often found on flies. These creatures, some of which live on 
various articles of human food, such as cheese, are undoubtedly 
transported to fresh feeding grounds by flies, but it is at present 
doubtful whether the majority of them feed on the flies. 
Internally various species of flies, especially in the tropics, are 
infested with flagellate protozoon parasites, and nematode 
worms. 

Larvae and pupae are frequently destroyed by parasitic 
hymenoptera (Chapter XXIV). 

The natural enemies of flies and their larvae, such as spiders, 
yrasps, ants, predaceous flies, lizards, toads and birds, probably 
destroy large numbers, but are incapable of effectually checking 
their multiplication (Chapter XXV). 

Many species of flies breed in or visit human excrement. 
Of these > the most important house-frequenting species are 
M. domestica, K cankiilaris and scalarisithow^ several others 
are occasionally found in houses. In camps on the other hand 
many excrement frequenting species visit food, and under 
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suitable conditions may distribute disease-producing bacteria 
(Chapter XXVI). 

Flies which enter houses may be caught on papers or in traps, 
or may be destroyed by other means. In order to limit their 
numbers, however, the breeding places must bo removed or 
rendered unsuitable. This can only be accomplished by edu- 
cating the community, establishing; inspectors, and enforcing 
bylaws framed to meet the needs of different localities 
(Chapter xxvii). 

The filth-carrying capacity and foul associations of the 
house-fly have been clearly demonstrated, but prolonged and 
careful observations are yet required before we are in a position 
to understand its exact relationship to disease under varying 
conditions. For the elucidation of some of the problems, which 
have been indicated, expert knowledge is required, but accurate 
observations by workers without special scientific training would 
be of the greatest assistance. The writer hopes that those who 
are interested in public health matters, both at home and abroad, 
will be able to gather from these pages some information, which 
may be useful to them in planning investigations on the widely 
scattered problems opened up by the demonstration of the 
capacity of non-biting flies to disseminate disease-producing 
micro-organisms. 
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Kecent work on measurements of flies (p. 264), effects of different foods 
and duration of feeding during the larval stages (p. 266), range of 
flight (p. 273), changes oli habits of flies (p. 276), colour preference 
(p. 282), hibernation (p. 282), survival in the adult fly of micro- 
organisms ingested by the larva (p. 284), typhoid fever (p. 284), 
dysentery (p. 285), summer diarrhoea (p. 287), cholera (p. 326), 
anthrax (p. 332), leprosy (p. 332), trypanosomiasis (p. 334), infection 
by non-biting flies of wounds caused by biting flies (p. 335), myiasis 
(P- 338). Empusa disease (p. 345), parasites of adult flies (p. 347), 
parasites of larvae (p. 348), enemies of flies (p. 349), measures 
against adult flies (p. 350). 

Measurements of flies (see p. 15). 

( Hermes (1907, 1911) carried out most interesting experi- 
ments relating to the effects of under- and over-feeding of the 
larvae on the flies (Lucilia and Sarcophaga) subsequently 
produced from such larvae] : In the course of these investi- 
gations he weighed the larvae at intervals, and in some cases 
weighed the adults which emerged befpre they had had any 
opportunity of feeding. He did not, however, distinguish 
between the sexes, nor did he measure the adults or attempt 
to breed from single females. He has published an excellent 
plate showing the sizes of the adults (L. casar) which emerged 
from larvae fed for various times. 

The writer has recently made somewhat similar observa- 
tions and experiments on blow-flies (C. erythrocephala), which 
are easily handled in captivity. Not only were * wild * 
specimens, caught in various localities, accurately measured, 
but adults bred from eggs deposited by single females were also 
measured. The larvae from which these adults were bred were 
allowed to feed for various times on different foods. Until 
evidence to the contrary is forthcoming it may be justifiable 
to assume that conditions, similar to those which tend to 
produce individuals of different sizes amongst artificially bred 
flies, are responsible for the production of the variations in size 
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noted amongst * wild * flies. Hermes (1907) has shown that 
under flatural conditions variations in the food supply of the 
larvae often occur. 

So far as the writer is aware these are the first experiments 
in which ' wild ' flies, and those produced from larvae reared 
artificially under varied conditions, have been accurately com* 
pared by measurement. 

In order to estimate the variations in the sizes of ‘ wild ’ 
flies the author measured a number of blow-flies (C. erytkroce- 
phala) caught during the last few years in different localities. 
In carrying out such observations it is necessary to choose 
cei'tain easily established fixed points, between which the 
measurements can be accurately made. In this set of experi- 
ments the length of the thorax from its anterior border to the 
tip of the scutellum^ (Fig. 3), the length of the wing from the 
point where the costal vein joins the conjoined stem of the 
auxiliary and first and second longitudinal veins to the apex 
of the wing (Figs. 3 and 4), and the maximum breadth of the 
head (Fig. i) were measured. These measurements were made 
under a low power of the microscope with the aid of an eye-piece 
micrometer. The degree of variation which occurs may be 
gauged from the fact that no two specimens of wild flies with 
similar measurements were discovered. Similar variations, the 
nature and extent of which are set out in Tables 32 and 33, 
occurred amongst bred examples, and consequently it seems 
unnecessary to give the measurements of all the wild flies 
examined in tabular form. The mean length of the thorax in 
wild males was 478 mm., in wild females 4'0i mm., the mean 
length of the wing in males 9-39 mm., in females 976 mm., and 
the mean breadth of the head in males 3'68 mm., and in females 
374 mm. The largest male measured — thorax 5'22 mm., wing 
9’3i mm., head 4'i3 mm., and the smallest — thorax 4*46 mm., 
wing 8*93 mm., head 3’32 mm. The largest female measured — 
thorax 5-51 mm,, wing ii‘49 mm,, head 4-60 mni.— and the 
smallest — thorax 3‘99mm., wing 8'83mm., head 3*32 mm. 

^ As the tip of the scutellum is an easier point to determine than the base, 
the tip was taken as a fixed point after ascertaining, by a series of ipeasure- 
ment§, that the scutellum does not vary appreciably in length in relation to 
the rest of the thorax either in the male or the female. ' 
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The greatest lengCh of thorax observed was 5*51 mm. and the 
smallest 3*99 mm., the greatest length of wing ii'49 nun. and 
the smallest 8*45 mm., the greatest breadth of head 4'6omm.' 
and the smallest 3*27 mm. An interesting point in relation to 
the sizes of the eyes in the two sexes may ^ noted. If males 
and females, possessing heads of the same breadth, be examined 
it will be seen that the space between the eyes in the female 
(mean i'22 mm.) is nearly five times as great as the space (mean 
•26 mm.) between the eyes in the male. The male eye (mean 
1*63 mm.) is on the contrary, however, nearly one-third broader 
than the female eye (mean fi6 mm.). 

Experiments to determine the effects on the adult flies of different 
foods and the duration of feeding during the larval stages, 

A number of experiments, of which three are quoted, were 
conducted in order to ascertain to what extent the flies which 

Explanation of Plate XXV. 

Blow-fly A, upper central figure, and some of the flies bred from eggs 
deposited by it (natural size). 

Row 1. — Seven flies, four males and three females, bred from undisturbed 
larvae fed on fish. 

On the left is the largest male, then two of intermediate size, and 
the fourth specimen represents the smallest male. The three specimens 
on the right represent from left to right, the largest, an intermediate and 
the smallest females. 

Row a.— The three specimens on the left represent the flies, two males and 
one female, bred from larvae allowed to feed on fish for seven days, and the 
four on the right the females bred from larvae allowed to feed for six days. 

The small object on the right in line with the puparia represents a 
larva which failed to pupate after five days* feeding. 

Row 3.^even flies, three males and four females bred from undisturbed 
larvae which fed on meat for 1 1 days. In each group the largest specimen 
is on the left and the smallest on the right. 

Row 4. — From left to right the two males bred from larvae allowed to feed on 
' meat for ic days, the two males from larvae allowed to feed for lo days, 
and the three flies, two males and one female, from larvae allowed to feed 
for 9 days. 

Row 5. — On the left two males, and on the right two females, in one of which 
the wings failed to expand, bred from larvae allowed to feed on mea/t 
for Z days. 

Under each specimen is placed the pupa cas^from which it emerged. 

Each fly shown in this plate is marked * in Table 32. 
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cmerge^are effected by the conditions prevailing during the 
larval stage. Female blow-flies were captured, and each indi- 
vidual was induced to deposit her eggs in a separate cage. Some 
of the eggs obtained from each fly were transferred to cooked 
fish placed on earth, some to cooked lish without earth, some to 
cooked meat j)laced on earth, and some to cooked meat without 
earth. The larvtC, wliich developed from those placed on the 
cooked fish and meat resting on earth were not disturbed, and 
eventually went under ground and pupated. The flies which 
emerged were allowed to live for two or three days before being 
killed. Specimens of the larva:, which were placed on fish and 
meat without earth, and therefore had no suitable substance 
into which to burrow and pupate, were removed after feeding 
for various times and placed on earth without food. The 
majority of these after wandering about for a short time dis- 
appeared under the earth and pupated. 

While the fish and meat were renewed at frequent intervals 
it should be noted that while the cooked meat soon became 
very dry, the fish remained moist under the dried skin. 

Experiment i. A small female blow-fly, A (C. erytlirocephala) , 
giving the following measurements, thorax 4*46 mm., wing 
874 mm., head 3’6i mm. deposited eggs on July i8th, and the 
larvae hatched out next day. Some of the larvtC were trans- 
ferred to cooked fish placed on earth and after feeding for eight 
days disappeared into the earth. From these twenty male and 
seventeen female flics emerged between the 34th and 36th days 
after the deposition of the eggs. The measurements of these 
flies, which exhibited considerable variation in size, are given in 
Table 32. It should be noticed, however, that all are larger 
than the parent in every measurement. The mean length of 
the male thorax was 4’95 mm., of the female thorax 5*07, of 
the male wing 9*59 mm., of the female 1016 mm., the mean 
breadth of the male head 376 mm. of the female head 3*95 mm. 

Three flies emerged from larvae allowed to feed for seven 
days on fish and then placed on earth. In their thoracic 
measurements these are larger than the parent. Four flies 
emerged from larvae allowed to feed on fish for six days, all of 
them smaller than the parent. These seven flies also emerged 
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between the 34th and 36th days. Larvae allowed to feed for 
five and four days only failed to pupate. 

A few larvae transferred to cooked meat placed on earth 
fed for II days before burrowing. Four males and nine females 
emerged on the 35th and 36th days after the deposition of the 
eggs. Except in regard to their head measurements these 
flies were decidedly larger than those obtained from the fish-fed 
larvae, the mean length of the thorax in males being 5'05 mm., 
in females 5*18 mm., the mean length of the wing in males 
974 mm., in females i0‘44 mm. and the mean breadth of the 
head in males 3'54 mm., in females 3'85 mm. 

Two flies emerged from larvae fed on meat for ii days and 
then placed on earth, and two from larvae fed for 10 days. 
All four surpassed the parent in size. Three flies, all smaller 
than the paurent, emerged from larvae fed for nine days, and 
four flies from larvae fed for eight days. The latter were all 
very small individuals, and in one of them the wings failed to 
develop. These ii flies also emerged on the 35th and 36th days. 

The meaisurements of every fly which emerged from the eggs 
laid by blow-fly .4 arc given in Table 32, and photographs of 
some of the more interesting examples arc shown on Plate XXV. 

Experiment 2. A large female blow-fly, B (thorax 5’22 mm., 
wing 10-64 n'in-* bead 4 27 mm.) deposited eggs on July 17th, 
from which lauT^ae emerged on July 19th. A number of the 
larvae were allowed to feed on fish placed on earth. These fed 
for eight days, and 29 males and 31 females emerged between 
the 35th and 37th days after the deposition of the eggs. All 
were considerably smaller than the parent in every meaisure- 
ment. The mean length of the thorax in males was 4-73 mm., 
in females 4-68 mm., of the wing in males 9-12 mm., in females 
9-56 mm., and of the breadth of the head in males 3-48 mm., in 
females 3-58 mm. 

Two flies emerged from larvae allowed to feed on fish for 
eight days and then placed on earth, four from larvae allowed 
to feed seven days and three from larvae which fed for six da 3 r 3 . 
The latter were very small. Larvae allowed to feed for five and 
four days only failed to pupate. Th^ nine flies also emerged 
between the 35th and 37th days. 
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On meat the undisturbed larvae fed for ii days, and the 
flies which emerged between the 39th and 41st days after the 
deposition of the eggs, were smaller than the majority of 
specimens, which developed from fish-fed larvae. 

Two larvae were kept for I2 days on meat before being 
placed on earth. Both pupated, but while one fly failed to 
•extricate itself from the pupa caise, the other emerged. Two 
flies, which emerged from larvae allowed to feed for ii da3rs, 
were rather small, three flies from larvae which fed for ten days 
were still smaller, and a fly which emerged from a larva, allowed 
to feed for nine days only, was, though perfect, very smdl. 

The smallest fly emerged on the 35th day, but the other 
six between the 39th and 41st day. 

The measurements of every fly which emerged from the 
eggs laid by blow-fly B airc given in Table 33 and photographs 


Explanation of Plate XXVI. 

Blow-fly B, upper central figure, and below it four rows of flies bred from 

eggs deposited by it (natural size). 

Row 1. — Six flies, three males and three females, bred from undisturbed 
larvae fed on fish. In each group the largest specimen is on the left, the 
smallest on the right. 

Row 2. — On the left a male and a female bred from larvae allowed to feed on 
fish for 8 days ; in the centre two males and one female bred from larvae 
allowed to feed for 7 days ; on the right one male and two females bred 
from larvae allowed to feed for 6 days. 

The small object on the right l^low the line of puparia represents 
a larva which failed to pupate adter 5 days’ feeding. 

Row 3. — ^Two males and one female bred from undisturbed larvae, which fed 
on meat for 1 1 days. 

Row 4. — On the left one male bred from a larva allowed to feed on meat for 
12 days ; then a male and a female bred from larvae allowed to feed for 
II days ; next two males and a female bred from larvae allowed to feed 
for 10 days ; on the right a male bred from a larva allowed to feed for 
9 days. 

The two small objects on the right represent larvae, allowed to feed 
on meat for 8 dayS. which failed to pupate. 

The pupa case from which the fly emerged is placed either below or at 
the side of each specimen. Each fly shown is marked * in Table 33. 

The lower central figure represents blow-fly C. 

Row 5. — Four males a'nd two females bred from the' eggs deposited by C on 
a doall piece of meat (see Table 34). 
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Flies bred from Blow-flies B and C. 




Table 33 gives the mea^remef^s of Jlies bred from 
eggs deposited by Blow-fly B. 

(Tliorax 5*22 mm., wing 10-64 mm., head 4-27 mm.) 
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Larvae fed on Fish. 
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Measurements of flies in mm. 
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♦ Flies shown in Plate XXVI. 



2^2 EFFECTS OF LARVAL FOOD 

of some of the more interesting examples are shown on Plate’ 
XXVL 

Though the experiments quoted were few in number they 
were conducted with the greatest care, and the measurements 
made with as much accuracy as possible, consequently it may 
perhaps be permissible to offer the following tentative con- 
clusions : that the size of the fly depends on the quality and 
quantity of the food of the larva, and the time during which it 
feeds. On moist food the larvae become full fed more rapidly. 
On dry food though the larvae take longer to mature the flies 
which emerge may be of large size. The smallest individuals 
seem to be produced by relatively short periods of feeding 
on dry food. In * wild ' flies variations very similar to those 
observed in bred flics arc met with, and are due probably to 
similar causes. 

Griffith (1908) has shown that when the larvae are kept cool 
the flies which emerge are small, and incapable of reproduction. 
Possibly the small speciniens produced in these experiments 
were sterile. 

The effects on the pupa cases are very marked. Undis- 
turbed meat-fed larvae produce strong dark coloured puparia, 
while those of the fish-fed larvae arc lighter in colour. The 
puparia of larvae allowed to feed for short periods are very pale 
and fragile. 

; In the situation in which these experiments were conducted 
the mean daily maximum temperature over the whole period 
was 76® F. and the mean daily minimum 52® F. 

Experiment 3. A very large female blow-fly, C (thorax 
5*6omm., wing ii-2imm., head 4*32 mm.) deposited eggs on 
a small piece of meat. In five days the meat had become very 
hard and covered with moulds. No other food was supplied 
to the larvae. Only six of the larvae pupated, and from these 
six very small flies emerged on the 41st day. Their measure- 
ments are given in the following table, 

The parent fly together with the six flies mentioned are 
shown in Plate XXVI. 
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Table 34 showing the measurements of flies bred 
• from eggs deposited by Blow-fly C. 


Thorax 

Wing 

Head 



3 99 

7*88 

2*99 
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— ! 

3*8o 

7.69 
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2*42 

z 

— 
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2*42 

z 

— 
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6*27 
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— 
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Range of flight (see p. 74). 

In the months of July, August and the first week of 
September, 1912 Hindle and Merriman (1913) conducted a 
series of experiments on the range of flight of Musca domestica 
in the town of Cambridge. In the course of these experiments 
upwards of 25,000 flies were liberated under very variable 
meteorological conditions, and 191 were recovered at one or 
other of the 50 observation stations employed for their recovery. 
Before liberation the flies were thoroughly dusted with coloured 
chalks (see p. 76). 

When the flies were liberated in the morning the traps and 
fly papers were examined in the afternoon of the same day. 
Subsequently, however, the observation stations were visited 
every morning, and therefore, any flies then recovered would 
have been exposed to the winds of the preceding day. This 
point should be remembered in examining the results shown on 
their charts, for in some cases the flies seem to have travelled 
with the wind owing to its change of direction on the day of 
recovery. Eleven experiments were made and the authors 
describe each in detail with the assistance of charts and full 
meteorological data. To illustrate the method employed ex- 
periment 6 is quoted. 

Experiment 6. 6th — 12th August, 1912. " 2400 red 
coloured flies were liberated from the ground at 11.30 a.m. on 
August 6th. A strong wind (ii miles per hour) was blowing at 
the time of liberation, and several showers fell during the day, 
but nevertheless, no less than 34 flies were recovered at distances 
ranging up to 325 yards from the point of liberation. It will 
be noticed that most of the 15 flies, which travelled a distance 

18 
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of more than 136 yards, had down either across, or in the teeth 
of, the wind prevailing on the day previous to their ifecovery. 
In this case, a number of flies were recovered from rooms at 
an altitude of 30 feet, and in many cases the insects must have 
flown over buildings at least 50 feet high.” 

In the following chart five flies recovered on August 6th are 
indicated by the letter a, those caught on August 7th by the 
letter b, and so on. The distance traversed is also indicated in 
each case. 

Unfortunately the experiments were seriously handicapped 
hy the difficulty of obtaining flies in sufficient numbers and the 
adverse meteorological conditions. Nevertheless some interest- 
ing conclusions could be drawn from these observations, the 
most unexpected being that flies tend to travel either directly 
against the wind or across it. " The main exceptions to this 
rule were those recovered within a radius of about 150 to 200 
yards from the point of liberation, and probably these flies 
were individuals that had merely selected the first shelter they 
could find.” The writers consider that two explanations of 
this phenomenon are possible : “ (i) the flies may tend to fly 
against any current of air to which they are subjected. This 
property is known as positive anemotropism, and is possessed 
by some other insects and birds.” (2) ” The flies may travel 
against the wind, being attracted by any odours it may convey 
from a source of food.” 

These experiments further indicate that {a) the chief con- 
ditions favouring the dispersal of flies in a town are fine weather 
and a warm temperature ; (b) the height at which the flies are 
liberated, and also the time of day influence their dispersaL 
When sfet free in the afternoon they do not scatter so well as 
when liberated in the morning ; (c) the maxitfium flight in 
thickly housed localities is abofit a quarter of a mile. 

■ ' ' A different aspect of the problem relating to the flight of 
flies has been recently investigated by Hodge (1913). Plagues 
of flies were reported from the cribs of the water-works, situated 
a'nlile and a quarter, five miles and six miles out in Lake Erie 
from Cleveland. On investigation it was found that there was 
nothing-to attract flies to these places, or materials of any kind 
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Chart 5. 
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10 
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Max. Min. in inches 
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67 52 00 

66 49 008 

64 49 003 
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on which the larv® could feed, nor did the flies seem to come 
from passing lake steamers. All the crib-tenders maint&in that 
a south wind brings a cloud of flies from the direction of the 
city and a north wind carries them away. Hodge considers 
that the flies are blown at least six miles off shore, and that 
they gather on the cribs as temporary resting places. The flies . 
arriving at the cribs seem to be very hungry, and it is not 
difficult to trap them. 

The experiments and observations hitherto made on the 
flight of house-flies indicate that in towns they tend to travel 
only very short distances, in the open country they may travel 
much further, and that over water they may travel some miles 
under suitable conditions. 


Changes in the habits of flies (see p. 78). 

From time to time numerous observations on the natural 
habits of house-flies and other non-biting species have been 
recorded. These have been made in different parts of the 
world, the conditions in consequence varying widely. In dis- 
cussing the disease-transmitting capacities of flies, however, too 
little regard has been paid to the differences in their habits 
consequent on the various conditions which prevail in different 
localities, and few have called attention to the possibility of 
flies altering their habits in response to changes in their en- 
vironment. 

The papers recently published by Froggatt (1913) and others 
on the changed habits of Australian blow-flies are therefore of 
peculiar interest in calling attention to two important facts — 
that in (iifferent parts of the world different species of flies may 
be responsible for similar diseases, and that great changes may 
take place in the habits of certain species within comparatively 
short periods of time. 

Froggatt’s paper mainly refers to that form of myiasis in 
sheep known as ‘ blown wool,’ of which he gives the following 
description. “ Usually, the flies lay their eggs upon the wool 
of the rump near the tail, but should the wool be accidentally 
soiled on the flank they may be deposited there. When the 
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sheep is caught, it will be noticed that the wool is discoloured 
or darh on the surface, and quite hot to the hand, resulting 
from the decomposition, inflammation, and moisture caused by 
the swarms of maggots beneath. Opened out with a pair of 
sheep shears, a putrid, vile-smelling mass of wool is found 
beneath ; if in an advanced stage, the maggots extend right 
down to the skin which is red and inflamed. The whole mass 
of squirming maggots is in all stages of development, from great 
big fat creatures to some just hatched ; for when once a sheep 
is blown and smelly, other flies are attracted, and these drop 
their eggs or living larva in clusters of a dozen or fifty, gummed 
together with a secretion that also glues them to the wool as 
they pass from the retractile slender ovipositor of the fly." 

At present this disease appears to exist in certain parts of 
the world only. Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand and 
Hawaii. 

It " has been known from a very early date in Great Britain," 
where, though occasionally caused by the larvae of Lucilia ceesar 
or Calliphora erythrocephala, it is due usually to those of 
L. sericata. In New Zealand also it is due to the larvae of 
L, sericata (Gilruth, 1908). 

In Australia on the other hand though L. sericata is common 
its larvae have never been found in blown wool, and the disease 
is caused mainly by the larvae of Calliphora Oceania and 
C. viUosa, and occasionally by those of C. rufifacies. In Hawaii 
the disease hais made its appearance only recently, and is there 
due to the larvae of Calliphora dux, an insect long established in 
the Islands, but which has only recently shown a partiality for 
live wool. 

Though the disease has been known in Great Britain for 
many years it seems to have spread recently into districts 
previously unaffected. “ A distinctly important point brought 
out in the inquiry relates not only to the wide-spreadness of 
maggot and its increasing frequency, but to its spread to high- 
lying hill pastures, where, until recently in many places, the 
attack seems to have been almost unknown" (MacDougall, 1909), 

This author quotes a large number of reports from sheep- 
owners in various parts of Scotland. All sure agreed that the 
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trouble became serious betweeii 1699 and 1904. Extract^*' 
frotti two. of these reports may be of interest. " Till ^89 
1894 we had no trouble with the maggots, unless in sheltered. 
Woody or low ground. About this time the fly began attacldng 
ewes grazing on the low hills ; they have been getting worse 
every year, and now I am fully of opinion that sheep grazing 
at 1900 to 2300 feet above the sea level are just as likely to be 
attacked as sheep grazing in sheltered, woody, or low ground 
pastures. Even on the low ground in the last few years there 
has been a steady increase year by year ” (D, R. Ballater). ' 

In this district (Breadalbane) the fly is rapidly extending its 
area, and many high-lying farms, where up to quite Recently 
maggots were unknown, are now badly infested.” Carpenter 
(1902) speaking of ‘ maggot ’ in Ireland makes the following 
statement. “ It seems that, over a limited area, one of two 
kinds of flesh flies, have forsaken the usual habit of their 
family, so that the maggots have become parasites instead of 
scavengers. There can be no doubt that this change of habit 
has been induced by the domestication of sheep by man. 
We have taken an originally alpine race of animals, crowded 
them on the plains, and by artificial selection increased the 
qualities — such as fat and thick wool — that tend to attract 
the fly.” 

" Blow-flies are indigenous to Australia ; specimens were 
collected by the naturalists who visited our shores in exploring 
expeditions as far back as the early part of last century, before : 
there could be any chance of their being introduced by man;' 
from other countries. 

Now, under natural conditions, blow-flies confined their 
attentioh to deca3nng animal and vegetable matter festering 
around camps. When settlers came into the country, they 
were, at the worst, what we might call ‘ casiial domestic pests,* . 
attracted into the house and larder by their keen sense of smell 
to food upon which they deposited their eggs. Sometimes, it 
happened that they obtained access to a neglected wound on 
a farm animal, and it became maggoty." 

- Froggatt is exceptionally qualified ta speak on the changes 
which have taken place in the habits of blow-flies in Australia. 
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' He has resided in the country while the change has been taking 
pl&ce, ^hd though now Government Entomologist, New South 
Wales, was at one time interested in sheep. His experiences 
and observations may therefore be quoted at length. 

" Thirty years ago, when the writer was personally interested 
in sheep on the Murray frontages, one could mark lambs at any 
time of the year and not even worry to dag the ewes, unless 
they were in a particularly bad state from too much young 
grass in a good season ; one seldom found maggots in the lambs, 
and never in the wool. The only maggots one dealt with in 
sheep were in the heads of rams, where they had injured their 
hard heads fighting, so that the broken skin had become 
blown."' 

Rabbits at that time were uncommon in this district, and 
though there were some severe droughts, and dead sheep were 
scattered all over the plains and ranges, yet the flies had not 
forsaken their natural role as scavengers, and become parasitic 
upon live sheep." " In the bush, away from the waste and 
rubbish about town and homestead, blow-flics were not con- 
stant attendants to one riding or walking through the timber 
or scrub, as they are at the present day." Blow-flies were first 
observed in abnormal numbers by Froggatt during the drought 
of 1890 — I. 

" During the last six months of 1910, while making visits 
to the west and south of New South Wales, the writer found the 
open forest, and the flats along the creeks and billabongs, 
swarming with blow-flics, while, about any homestead, they 
simply clustered, like swarms of bees, round the wire doors — 
particularly those near the kitchen." 

" Though blown wool may have been common before, in 
some holdings, it was not until 1903 that the writer had any 
record of it doing any noticeable damage to the wool or sheep. 
In the following year, it was recorded from a number of widely 
separated districts as a very serious trouble to the sheep- 
owners ; and, in the last five years, it has become one of the 
most serious problems to fight and to control, in the working 
of sheep. At the present time, there is hardly a district in 
which sheep are running where blown wool is not found ; and; 
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though perhaps the trouble is most intense in the South, west, 
north-west and Riverina districts of New South Wale?, it has 
beqn found close to Sydney and all down the south coast. The 
trouble is still spreading, so that practically the whole of New 
South Wales is infested. Recent reports show that the trouble 
is spreading through Queensland ; and, as the blow-flies are 
not much affected by cold, it will probably be found before long, 
infesting Victorian flocks in a similar manner.” 

That the blown wool disease has become serious only in 
recent years is admitted by several writers, who attribute the 
change in habits of the flies to different causes. 

Froggatt considers that the destruction of birds and other 
insect-destroying animals by wholesale poisoning, adopted to 
get rid of the rabbits, and other means has allowed the flies to 
increase abnormally. The clearing of the forest lands has had 
a similar effect. Finally, he attributes their change in habits 
to the last great drought. “ This drought was remarkable for 
the fact that, unlike many of the previous and more local ones, 
it was felt over the greater part of the pastoral country in 
Australia. Then, flocks had to be shifted all over the country, 
leaving in their wake thousands of dead sheep clothed with 
wool that was not worth collecting. The scavenger or blow- 
flies deposited their eggs among this wool, and thus apparently 
acquired the habit of detecting foul wool. This sharpened 
sense, which we might say is now inherited, has become in- 
tensified, so that it requires very little moisture, mucus or blood 
upon the wool to attract the flies ; thus, wool, under these 
conditions, has become a regular food supply to large numbers 
of these fly maggots." 

Woo^bum (1913) thinks the fly trouble has been consequent 
upon the destruction of rabbits. 

Whatever the cause may be the fact appears to be clearly 
established that two species of indigenous blow-fly in Australia 
and another species of indigenous blow-fly in Hawaii have 
developed parasitic habits within recent years. 

In this connection the researches of Hermes (1907) on the 
sarcophagid flies at Cedar Point beach near Sandusky, Ohio, 
are of considerable interest. On this narrow strip of sand the 
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fish cast up by surf-producing storms are the sole food of these 
flies ailll their larvae. “ The surf-producing storms occur at 
comparatively regular intervals, a low surf taking place about 
every three days, a heavier surf every six or seven days, and 
a still heavier surf every 14 or 15 days. Now the very fact 
that the life histories of Compsomyia macellaria, Sarcophaga 
assuidUf Lucilia ccesar and Sarcophaga sarracenm cover, 
respectively, a period of 8 or 9 days, 12 or 13 days, 14 or 
15 days and 18 or 19 days, seems to indicate a peculiar coinci- 
dence, if nothing more. The factor 3 plays an important role, 
viz. 3x3, 3x4, 3x5 and 3x6, which corresponds in 
general to the occurrence of the surf. Were adults to emerge 
from their pupa cases at a time when no fish or very few fish 
were present on the beach the probabilities are that such 
individuals would suffer starvation. If this were often repeated 
the tendency would be to impair the vigor of the species, 
especially by interfering with the normal egg-laying habit. 
This latter would certainly be the case if the usual number of 
adults were to emerge with an under supply of food present 
upon which the eggs could be deposited. The large number of 
larvae for the short supply of food would result in producing 
smaller individuals, which has been proven by experiments. 
That the sarcophagids given in the list are normal, as compared 
with individuals of the same species breeding elsewhere, is 
evident to the most superficial observer, and they are certainly 
not less numerous. 

" Considering the above facts and also bearing in mind that 
the food supply is influenced by the comparative regularity of 
the surfs, there seems then to have been somewhere in the past 
an adaptation to surf-producing storms. When the hdult fly 
emerges from the pupa case it is likely to find available food on 
the beach, or has but a very short time to wait for it. Then, 
since egg deposition and food supply are so intimately connected, 
eggs are deposited and the cycle begins anew." 

" It would be useless to speak of a correlation to surf-pro- 
ducing storms if the life histories of the species studied here 
corresponded to the life histories of the same species in localities 
remote from a beach." 
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Enough has been said to show that Sarcophagid flies at any 
rate are capable to some extent of changing their habit* to suit 
their environment, and it is highly probable that other fliesj 
both biting and non-biting, are capable of doing so. In many 
parts of the world the sanitary conditions are being rapidly 
altered and improved, and in consequence the usual breeding 
grounds of the house-flies are being rendered less suitable. It 
seems not impossible that their habits may become materially 
altered, at least in some localities, in such a manner that the 
larval stages may be passed in materials at present regarded as 
unsuitable. 


Indoor Habits (see p. 83). 

Colour preference. 

If it could be shown that flies are averse to alighting on 
objects or walls of certain colours the fact might be used in 
protecting houses, stables, and milk sheds from invasion. Up 
to the present only three investigators have devoted any 
attention to this subject. 

noticed that flies did not rest upon walls covered with 
blue paper. He therefore blue-washed the walls of his milk- 
sheds, and thought that insects did not visit them so fre- 
quently. Galli-Valerio (1910) and Hindle (1913), who have 
carried out elaborate experiments, have however been unable 
to detect any colour preference or colour aversion. It seems 
unlikely therefore that the adoption of any particular colom: 
for the walls of houses and stables will have any effect on the 
numbers of flies entering them. 


Hibernation (see p. 85). 

There has been much speculation as to the stage in which 
house-flies pass the winter months. In warmed houses, kitchens 
and bake-houses, where the temperature is relatively high, 
adults may be found in an active condition throughout the 
winter, and in the presence of sufficient food material may even 
continue to breed, but little is known as to their mode of passing 
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the winter under natural conditions. Most ob^rvers, however, 
seem tcWhink that the winter is passed in the adult condition. 

The most recent and extensive attempt to solve this problem 
has been made by G)poman (1913). 

He quotes an interesting communication made to him by 
Dr Laver, of Colchester, on the hibernation of flies. This 
observer " had come to the conclusion that, in addition to the 
more or less active individuals which are usually to be found 
throughout the winter months in bake-houses and other warm 
situations, considerable numbers of flies in the adult stage 
hibernate outside dwellings, in various sheltered situations ; the 
under-surface of the thatch of farmyard stacks having been 
found by him to constitute specially-favoured winter quarters.” 
In a later communication Dr Laver stated that the flies were 
most usually to be met with on the north sides of hay stacks. 

Copeman acting on Dr Laver’s observations obtained on 
two separate occasions large numbers of flies in a dormant 
condition from a large attic of the rectory house, Ingoldisthorpe, 
near King’s L5rnn. Flies were also obtained in March, 1913, 
from the thatch of an old disused hen-house and in May from 
the attic of a farm house. Austen, who examined the specimens, 
was unable to find a single example of M. domestica. The flies 
mostly belonged to the genera Pollenia, Pyrellia and Fannia. 

Twenty-five corn and hay stacks were also carefully 
examined. In the com stacks no hibernating flies were found. 
In the hay stacks, although flies of other species were present, no 
specimens of the house-fly were obtained. 

Skinner (1913) considers that house-flies pass the winter as 
pupae, since specimens caught early in the year are fresh, and iq 
many cases the ptilinum has not completely retracted. 

The writer has had little experience with house-flies, but. 
observed numerous blow-flies on sunny days at the end of 
Febmary, 1914, in sheltered gravel pits, situated at consider^ 
able distances from houses. Males and females, both large 
and small, were seen, which seemed to have emerged recently 
from pupae, as they were in perfect condition, and their chitin 
^as relatively soft. Moreover, he has obtained in March, 
1914, pupae of different species from the eaurth in the 
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neighbourhood of manure heaps, and has hatched the flies from 
them (see p. 297). c. 

The Survival in the Adult Fly of Micro-organisms 
ingested by the Larva. (See Chapter XI, p. 114.) 

More than ten years ago Daniels (1904) made experiments 
in order to ascertain whether organisms ingested by the larva 
survived in the adult. The details of his experiments were 
apparently not published, and his conclusions are stated in the 
following words. “ In some of the Chinese houses, Musca 
domestica, and several species of Lucilia and Sarcophagi are 
abundant. The Chinese method of disposal of excreta is 
probably ultimately destructive to pathogenic organisms, but 
in the early stages of the process before this destruction has 
taken place these flies may convey disease. 

There is no evidence that the larvce of these flies bred in the 
excreta harbour as imagines the human intestinal bacteria. 
As far as experimental work has gone even B. coli communis 
does not seem to be carried in this manner." 

Krontowski (1913) infected larvae of S. carnaria and mor- 
tuorum, L. ceesar and M. domestica with B. typhosus and 
B. dysenteries. He was unable to And these organisms in the 
faeces of the adults, which emerged, or to infect milk by allowing 
them to feed on it. 

Typhoid Fever. Experimental Evidence (See p. 129.) • 

Thomson (1912) carried out some very interesting investiga- 
tions in 1907, but only published them in 1912. His observa- 
tions in 'India on the habits of flies in relation to the disposal 
of night soil in trenches are specially interesting. “ As soon as 
the trench was filled in, the flies laid their eggs on it. No eggs 
were visible on the surface, since the flies burrowed down into 
the crevices, but on turning over the small lumps of earth, 
little masses of eggs, like snow, were found over the whole 
trench. In a few da)rs the eggs were hatched, and the larvae 
straightway burrowed down to the layer of excrement. So 
numerous were they at Meerut in the beginning of April, that 
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on iligging down about six inches, a distinct layer of larvae was 
found, feeding on filth.** 

Experimentally he found B, typhosus in 30 per cent, of 
artificially infected flies 24 hours after feeding, but never found 
this organism in the flies 48 hours after feeding. It was present 
in 50 per cent, of the samples of fly faeces he examined passed 
up to 6 hours after infection, but was never found in faeces 
passed after 24 hours. B, typhosus was found in flies fed on the 
urine of a carrier for 24 hours. He further states that he 
frequently found in the intestines of flies typhoid-like, but non- 
agglutinable, bacilli. 


Dysentery. (Sec p. 146.) 

The writer greatly regrets that the important work of Bahr 
(1912), who made a very careful study of dysentery in Fiji, was 
overlooked in the first edition. Bahr makes the following 
remarks on the prevalence of flics in that region. “ House- 
flies (Musca domestica) constitute a great plague in Fiji. They 
swarm during the hot weather (November to April) in Suva ; 
in the sugar districts they are prevalent throughout the year, 
finding suitable breeding-places in the decomposing vegetation 
necessarily connected with this industry. In many of the 
islands the traveller becomes covered from head to foot with 
these insects immediately he ventures out of his lodging. In 
the sugar districts life is made endurable only by the provision 
of fly-proof netting over the doors and windows. In these 
districts nearly every house is provided with at least one fly- 
proof room. Flies are especially numerous in the Fijian 
villages, where they find abundant congenial breeding-places in 
the refuse heaps. 

" I need hardly point out that in consequence of this great 
profusion of flies every article of food is liable to gross con- 
tamination by these insects ; and it is my suggestion that the 
fly season in Suva corresponds exactly with the annual epidemic 
of dysentery. After the great hurricane in March, 1910, there 
was a sudden and large increase in the number of cases of 
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dysentery concurrently with a vast increase in the number of 
dies, which found in the rotting vegetation resulting fcom the 
hurricane favourable breechng-grounds. 

“ In the sugar districts there appears to be no definite 
dysentery season, and there apparently is no seasonal variation 
in the number of flies. 

. " The infection of patients, who are in hospital suffering 
from other complaints, with dysentery can best be explained 
by the agency of flies.” 

The methods of disposing of the excreta in the Colonial 
Hospital, Suva, afford very easy opportunities for flies to infect 
themselves from fresh excreta. 

" The phenomenal preponderance of flies in Fiji, the great 
frequency of dysentery there, the concurrence of the fly season 
with the d3reentery season, the many opportunities supplied by 
the insanitary conditions obtaining in the villages, plantations 
and public institutions for contamination of food by infected 
flies, are distinctly in .favour of regarding Fijian epidemic 
dysentery as a fly-borne disease.” 

Bahr produces further evidence in support of this hypothesis 
from his observations and experiments. 

He isolated Shiga's bacillus, identified by culture and 
agglutination tests, from the intestines of flies caught on 
dysentery patients, and was able to isolate the same organism 
from artificially infected flies up to the fourth day. It is 
interesting to note that some of the bacilli recovered from 
the flies, though agglutinated “ by anti-serum in a dilution 
of 1 : 200,” gave slightly different sugar reactions. Besides 
dysentery bacilli he also isolated other non-lactose fermenting 
bacilli, which could be differentiated from dysentery bacilli by 
their failure to agglutinate with a polyvalent anti-dysenteric 
serum. 

Bahr (1914) later conducted other experiments on the 
transmission of the dysentery bacilli, Shiga-Kruse and Y-types, 
through the intestinal tracts of house-flies, kept in a glass 
house “ in which the temperature approached that of the 
tropics, reaching as high as 91® F. in the da3dime." He was 
unable to recover the organisms from the intestines of the flies 
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after the fifth day, and observed no evidence of multiplication 
of thes# bacilli in the flies. 

Krontowski (1913) only found dysentery bacilli, Shiga- 
Kruse type, in artificially infected flies up to the third day. 

Ebeling (1913) considered that an outbreak of dysentery, 
which occurred amongst the cavalry attached to the tenth 
German Army Corps during the 1911 manoeuvres, was due to 
fly infection, but produced very little evidence in support of 
his views. 


Slimmer diarrhxa, {a) Epidemiological evidence. (See p. 150.) 

Reflections on the manner in which flies possibly pass the 
winter and on the influences which induce the appearance of 
large numbers of them in certain years, caused the writer to 
study closely the known facts which have led certain observers 
to think that flics are the main disseminators of the virus of 
epidemic diarrhoea in the late summer. These studies have 
led to the evolution of hypotheses regarding certain habits of 
flies, and regarding their connection with diarrhoea. Whether 
further research will prove their truth or not the writer hopes 
that some of those who read these pages and carefully consider 
the charts, which illustrate them, will be sufficiently interested 
to investigate the problem more closely than has hitherto been 
done. The considerations, which have mainly influenced the 
writer in arriving at his conclusions, are set forth in the order 
in which they occurred. 

It has been pointed out by a number of observers that the 
curve for the 4 foot underground temperature corresponds more 
closely to the curve for diarrhoea deaths than any other varying 
seasonal fact. The remarkable correspondence of these two 
curves is illustrated in Chart 6 which gives the mean earth 
temperature at 3 ft. 2 inches in depth during the third quarter 
for each year at Greenwich from 1870 to 1913, and the curves 
for diarrhoea deaths in England and Wales since 1870, in 
Cambridge since 1882, in Birmingham since 1887 and in 
Manchester since 1891. It will be seen that during the last 
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30 years the curve for the annual deaths from diarrhoeal diseases 
of infaills under one year per 1000 births in England and Wales 
has shown fluctuations corresponding to those of the earth 
temperature curve except in 1887, 1890, 1896, 1897, 1898, 
1905, and 19131. 

The conditions in different places vary so greatly that it 
could be scarcely possible to take into account the factors, 
which have caused the irregularities just mentioned. The 
writer, therefore, influenced at first mainly by reflections on 
the activities and breeding habits of flics, determined to study 
closely the conditions which prevailed during the last ten years 
in Cambridge, Manchester and Birmingham. These three 
places were selected because the writer is well acquainted with 
the meteorological conditions of Cambridge, and epidemic 
diarrhoea is uncommon there ; he studied the bacteria present 
in flies collected during two years in Bi’*mingham, and Niven 
has published a very cari'ful account of his highly suggestive 
observations in Manchester. 

In Cambridge the annual deaths from diarrhoea in infants 
have been taken in preparing the curve in Chart 6, The numbers 
are very small, but the curve, except in the years 1905, 1908, 
1909, 1910 and 1913, follows that illustrating the earth tempera- 
ture. In Manchester the number of deaths, which is consider- 
able, during the third quarter of each year has been taken. Here 
the two curves closely correspond, except in the year 1913. 
In Birmingham, where the number of deaths during the third 
quarter has been selected, the curves correspond except in the 
years 1905, 1910, and 1913. In both these cities, however, the 
curves for the diarrhoea deaths in no way correspond to the 
earth temperature curve in the years 1895, 1896, 1S97 and 
1898, and therefore the conditions prevailing during these 
years have also been studied in detail. 

The evidence brought forward by Niven and others in 
support of the hypothesis that the annual epidemic of diarrhoea 

1 The data on which the curves for the mean earth temperature at Green- 
wich and the deaths from diarrhoea in England and Wales have been constructed 
have been obtained from the Registrar-General’s Report for 191 1 . The figures 
for 1912 and 1913 have been kindly supplied by the Meteorological Office 
and by the Registrar-General. 

G.-S. 
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Chart 7 , showing the weekly hours of bright sunshine, the mean weekly ground temperatures at 2 ft., the weekly numbers of flies caught 
per trap, and the weekly diarrhoea deaths during the third quarters of 1904, 1906, 1906, 1908 and 1909 in Manchester. 

Hours of bright sunshine, 2 ft. ground temperature, Flies per trap, Diarrhoea deaths. 
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is due mainly to fly infection has been discussed already in 
considftable detail (p. 150), but in considering the influences 
which are likely to affect the numbers of flies and the deaths 
from diarrhoea it is necessary to consider some of the points 
more fully. 

The most complete data at present available in regard to 
the numbers of flies present in houses in infected areas are those 
compiled by Niven for the city of Manchester during the years 
1904, 1905, 1906, 1908 and 1909. Chart 7 illustrates by means 
of curves the weekly deaths from diarrhoea in Manchester, 
the numbers of flies caught per trap, the mean weekly ground 
temperature at a depth of two feet, and the weekly hours of 
bright sunshine during the third quarter of each year. It is 
evident that the numbers of flics can be gauged only very 
roughly by the method employed of counting the numbers 
caught in bell-traps (see p. 152). Further it should be pointed 
out that in 1909 bell-traps were not employed but sticky papers, 
so that the numbers are not strictly comparable with those 
obtained for the other years. In spite of the admitted crude- 
ness of the method employed in estimating the numbers of flies 
a study of the chart reveals an extraordinary resemblance 
between the curves representing the. numbers of flies and those 
indicating the diarrhoea deaths. The latter curve moreover 
lags about a week behind the fly curve. Again, except in the 
year 1906, the 2 ft. ground temperature curve very closely 
resembles the curve indicating the number of flies. 

Though the similarity in the curves is highly remarkable it 
may be contended that the conditions pre^ ailing in the ground 
at 2 ft. affect flies and the virus of epidemic diarrhoea indepen- 
dently, since as yet insufficient direct evidence exists, mainly 
owing to our lack of knowledge of the virus of diarrhoea, in 
support of the view that flies are the chief distributors of the 
disease. 

The mortality due to this disease is so great that any 
evidence bearing on this important problem ought to receive 
careful consideration. 

Attention may be directed first to the influence of the 2 ft. 
ground temperature on the numbers of flies. Clearly the adult 

19 — 2 
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flies cannot be affected. Niven thinks the larvae in the breeding- 
grounds are influenced, considering that when the air t&ipera- 
ture is rising the conditions for the fly larvae are becoming 
favourable, and after the external temperature has fallen the 
heat of the soil continues to favour the larvae so that a high 
mean temperature for the third quarter of the year indicates 
favourable conditions for the continuous production of flies. 
The larvae, however, generally breed in fermenting materials, 
in which a high temperature, not greatly influenced by slight 
changes in external conditions, is maintained, and therefore it 
seems to the writer that the ground temperature exerts its 
influence mainly in some other way. Moreover Niven's hypo- 
thesis docs not explain the somewhat sudden increase in the 
number of flies, which occurs when the 2 ft. ground tempera- 
ture reaches a certain level, which we may call the ‘ critical 
point.' To account for this the WTiter is inclined to the 
hypothesis that the influence is exerted on the pupae from which 
the flies only emerge when the temperature conditions become 
favourable, rather than on the larvae. 

House-flies generally appear first on warm sunny days in 
the early summer, the latter part of May and June, and the 
larva, which develop from these eggs, seek when full fed 
suitable positions in which to pupate. They may select the 
upper and cooler portions of manure heaps (Griffith, 1908) or 
their dry fringes or more often they wander off, sometimes for 
several feet or even yards, in search of dry and sheltered spots, 
where they secrete themselves in cracks or holes, or even 
burrow in the soil or pupate under piles of rubbish. Little 
seems to be known as to the wanderings of house-fly larva^, 

* Since the above was written an interesting paper by Hutchinson (1914) 
on the migratory habit of house-fly larvce ’* has appeared. In manure heaps 
in the open he often noticed “ a tendency to congregate ” at the edges of the 
heaps near the ground. On examining a place where a heap had been he 
found some pupae buried half an inch or more in the soil close to the edges. 
In one instance numerous larvae were noticed near the top of a heap. Eight 
days later the pile was examined. No pupae were found near the top but 
9000 were collected in the lowest layers, and loo in the soil. In the examina- 
tion of 50 heaps pupae were found in masses at the edges, as many as 30,000 
being found in some heaps. Hutchinson also carried out experiments with 
the following apparatus : 

** A large galvanized iron pan, measuring 5 by 3 feet, with side 4 inches 
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or of the situations selected for pupation, exc.'pt in highly 
artihei^ breeding-grounds such as dust bins (p. 45). In 

high, was made. In this stood a container on legs 8 inches high. This con- 
tainer measured 4 by 2 by 2 feet. The sides and bottom were of heavy wire, 
i-inch mesh, supported by a light wooden framework. Twelve cubic feet of 
manure well infested with eggs and larvae w'ere placed in this container and 
sprinkled with water. Water was also injured into the pan below to a depth 
of about I inch. Surrounding and covering both pan and container was a 
fly tight enclosure made of a large cage 6 by 6 by 6 feet. This prevented 
further infestation of the manure, and an arrangement of traps at the top of 
the cage made it possible to capture and keep a record of any Hies that miglit 
emerge. At the lime for the emergence of flics the siiles of the cage were 
darkened with a black cloth in order to drive the flies into the traps at tlie top. 
Each day the larvae were collected from the pan and counted, and each day 
the manure in the container was sprinkled thoroughly with water and tlie 
pan was washed out and again partly filled with water to drown the larvae 
which fell into it. The records of Experiment No. i are summed up briefly ” 
below 
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A few flics at the time of emergence fell into the water of the pan and 
were drowned. Allowing for these and for the few which may have escaped 
from the cage during the opening and shutting of the door, the total number 
of flies may be placed at 350. It will be seen from these figures that out of 
a possible total of 24,350, 24,000, or a little more than 98 per cent., were 
destroyed through the catching of the larvae in the manner described.'’ 

In other somewhat similar experiments, about 99 per cent, of the larvae 
were destroyed. From his observations and exp'eriments Hutchinson con- 
cludes that “ it is quite certain that the migratory habit is deeply ingrained 
and highly characteristic of house-fly larvae." 

He is of opinion that exposed manure piles do not become reinfested and 
that “even under the most favorable conditions maggots will rarely be 
found in a given lot of manure after 10 or 12 days exposure." 

Finally he suggests that traps of the nature described should be used in 
stables, and other places where fresh manure has to be dealt with. 

Levy and Tuck (1913) who also made a number of observations on this 
subject make the following statement. “ We therefore announce the bio- 
logical fact that the house-fly does not pupate in manure if the full-grown 
larvae can find any means of reaching and entering the earth." 
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' middensteads the full-fed lan^se crawl to the sides or to the 
top of the framework, or locate themselves in dty spots*, often 
getting as far as they can from the moist situations in which 
the growing larvae flourish (p. 45). 

Records of their habits under more naturad conditions are 
scarce. Smith (1907), however, records some careful and most 
interesting observations on the habits of the larvae of a very 
closely allied species, M. enieniata^, in India. 

** On turning over a three days* old deposit of faeces, a mass of maggots 
was disclosed beneath. The disturbed maggots at once began to make for 
cracks in the earth or to go down dung beetle holes or worm holes. Mean- 
while ants attacked them and carried some off. While ants had already begun 
to weaken the defensive wall of faeces by eating it away. The faecal covering 
was replaced, but on the following day nothing remained but dry, hard faeces, 
no longer adherent to the ground. The faecal mass crumbled up and in a few 
days all trace of it had gone. Where were the maggots ? 

Diggings into the soil below a faecal deposit four days old brought to 
light many maggots at a depth of 5 to 6 inches. Larvae and the earth, in 
which they had been found, were placed in a jar under a net. Fourteen 
days from the estimated hour of their birth as larvae flies appeared, and 
proved to be M. enteniaia, A good many similar observations have been 
made, and always in the main with like result, but often with much fewer 
flies and sometimes with different species of flies. 

“ Sometimes the digging below a dried deposit did not bring to light any 
maggots, though plenty had been present in the same faeces before it became 
dry. This was the case with a deposit on some hard, dry soil in a flower pot — 
sections of the earth were made in vain — nevertheless, from this soil under a 
net, flies appeared on the 14th and 15th days.’* 

A deposit of cow dung ** was noted to cover hundreds of maggots ; next 
day none were found. Digging in the ground beneath and around brought 
to light a few maggots widely dispersed and at 2 or 3 inches in depth. From 
these and from the soil in which they were found, as well as from similar 
deposits, the following flies amongst others were obtained, M, domestica and 
ilf. enteniata” 

Straton (1907) states that **in the laboratory flies have emerged from 
specimens fcf night soil covered with six inches of well powdered earth ** and 
Aldridge (1904) that ** in about one pint of soil t^ken from a (night soil) trench, 
520 pupae were counted, and from these 329 flies were hatched." In a later 
paper Aldridge (1907) relates that “ from one-sixth of a cubic foot of soil 
taken from a trench at Meerut and placed in a cage, 4042 flies were hatched." 
Dwyer collected 500 from a cage covering three square feet of a trench at 
Mhow. According to Aldridge (1904) " by turning up the soil of trenches at 
different ages, the stages of development can easily be followed." 

^ In dealing with all but the most recent observations, especially in tropical 
climates, it should be remembered that great advances have recently been made 
in the identification of species, superficially resembling one another, but 
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The observations, which have just been quoted, show that 
the fuiyfed larvae often bury themselves, if the breeding-grounds 
afford suitable opportunities for so doing, and one at least of 
Smith’s observations indicate that they may migrate. 

If, in the absence of conclusive information in regard to 
house-fly larvae, arguments derived from the habits of allied 
larvae are permissible, very considerable migrations possibly 
occur, especially at night*, when the breeding-grounds are so 
situated that migration is possible. Hermes’ (1911) interesting 
observations on the habits of the larvae of L. casar, which 
migrate during the night and burrow before pupating, have 
been quoted already (p. 25). 

When bred in captivity in jars half filled with earth or sand 
the larvae of M. domestica, C. erythrocephala and L, casar all 
burrow to near the bottom before pupating. 

Up to the present the effects of temperature on pupae have 
been little studied. It is well known, however, from the 
researches of Newstead, Griffith and others, that while under 
favourable temperature (65° F. to 75° F.) and food conditions, 
the pupal stage lasts five to seven days, under less suitable 
conditions it may last 14 to 28 days, or even considerably longer. 
Griffith (1908) showed that at 65° F. to 75° F. " the whole 
process from egg to fly was completed by the eighth or ninth 
day,” but that when the larvae and pupae were kept cold 57 days 
might elapse before the emergence of the flies. He also found 
that ” when the larvae were kept in proper warmth until they 
formed pupae, the flies came out even in a rather cold tempera- 
ture, and quickly in the warm.” On the other hand " when the 
larvae were kept cool and the pupae warm, some flics came out 
but adl were small ; it has been a regular occurrence,that cold 
surroundings and plenty of food have produced small flies, if 

differing in habits, and that too much reliance should not be placed on the older 
identifications of species. 

Patton and Cragg {Text-hook of Medical Entomology, 1913. p. 335) can find 
no reliable distinguishing characters between M, enteniata and Af. nebulo, 
and state that it is very difficult to distingui.sh the female of M, domestica 
from the female of M . nebulo, 

^ Hutchinson (1914) says that he has frequently seen house-fly larvas 
migrating by night from his experimental cages. 
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any." Such small flies are, according to Griffith, incapable of 
reproduction. © 

From the limited experimental data at present available it 
seems very probable that larvae, developing under favourable 
conditions from eggs laid in fermenting materials by flies which 
have appeared early In the summer, may give rise to pupae, the 
majority of which remain in sheltered and relatively cold 
situations till the surrounding temperature conditions become 
suitable. In this way an accumulation of numerous pupae, 
from which flies are ready to emerge, may be formed. The 
advent of suitable temperature conditions would then result in 
large numbers of freshly emerged flies. 

The thermometers which record the earth temperatures are 
usually placed in exposed positions and record the underground 
temperatures in situations, which in the height of summer, must 
be warm. Probably the temperatures recorded in such situa- 
tions are higher than those which prevail at the same depth in 
dry and shady places or in damp places protected from the 
direct rays of the sun^. The pupae are found in the latter 
situations and, though it is hardly likely that the larvae ever 
burrow to a depth of two feet, are probably exposed to 
temperature conditions corresponding to those recorded by 
thermometers buried to a depth of one to two feet in the 
open. 

A glance at Chart 7 will show that the curve for the 
numbers of flies and that for the 2 ft. ground temperature 
correspond in a remarkable way. If the larvae were influenced 
the fly curve would follow and not correspond with the 2 ft. 
curve, since some time must be allowed for the larvae to become 
full-fed, the pupae to form, and the flies to emerge. On the other 
hand, if the hidden pupae from which the flies are ready to 
emerge are affected by the temperature changes, an increase 

1 The writer being unable to find any information relating to this point 
has recently placed standard earth thermometers short distances apart in 
exposed and shady situations. The observations hitherto recorded tend to 
show (i) that on warm sunny days the soil at depths of one and two feet is 
several degrees warmer in exposed than in sheltered situations, and (2) that 
the temperatures recorded are influenced to some extent by the character 
of the soil. 
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in flies would correspond with a rise of the ground temperature 
to the gritical point. 

If this explanation of the source of the swarms of flies in 
the middle of the third quarter of the year is correct the 
condition of the weather in the last two weeks in May and in 
June ought to have a great influence on the numbers which 
eventually appear, since unsuitable weather at that time 
would result in a dearth of flies which lay the eggs from which 
the earlier swarms of late summer mainly arise. 

This question involves a consideration of the source from 
which the early summer flics arc derived. The evidence at 
present available (p. 282) seems to indicate that few house- 
flies hibernate as adults, and from observations on other species 
of flies, the writer is inclined to think that the winter is passed 
in the pupal stage. 

In the autumn of 1912 three samples of dog faeces were 
collected and placed in separate jars half filled with earth. 
The tops of the jars were closed with gauze, and the jars were 
left outside in a sheltered position during the winter. On 
25th March, 1913, the jars were examined. The first contained 
no pupae, the second 215 and the third 245, or 570 in all, of 
which 133 were large, 427 small and 10 of the Fannia type. 
These pupae were kept in a warm room, and from the large 
specimens flesh-flies (Sarcophaga) emerged in April and May, 
and from the smaller three species of anthomyid flies during 
the first three weeks of April. 

Thinking that pupae might be found in sheltered situations 
in the neighbourhood of manure heaps, the writer examined 
the soil near heaps in March, 1914. In the damp soil under 
a hedge near one heap at a depth of about six inches several 
large muscid pupae, amongst others, were found. From these, 
when kept in a warm room, blow-flies, C. erythrocephala, emerged 
in the beginning of April. In the soil close to the second heap, 
which was situated in an open field, a number of smaller pupa6 
were found. From these anthomyid flies emerged. 

Unfortunately little time has been available for prosecuting 
this line of research, and only a few hours have been devoted 
to it, nevertheless it has been deinonstrated that blow-flies, 
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flesh'flies and anthom3nd flies pass the winter as pups. Three 
points of special interest were noticed, namely that yfpim or 
beetle holes were not numerous where the pupee were found, 
that the pupae were often located in masses of damp earth, and 
that fhey were extremely local. In fact near both heaps the 
majority of the pups were close together, and there was no 
evident reason why one situation more than another was chosen 
for pupation. 

As already stated (p. 283) the writer has observed blow- 
flies, in quite perfect condition and apparently freshly emerged, 
in the end of February. The fact that some of these were 
very small is of interest. 

It is true that the pups of Af. domestica have not been 
found, but opportunities for making observations have been 
so limited that it may be permissible to argue from the habits 
of allied genera. If Af. domestica passes the winter in the 
pupal stage, from such of the pups as are located in situations 
easily influenced by the air temperature flies will emerge on 
warm days in early summer. Moreover it is not impossible 
that the winter pups behave differently from summer pups in 
response to temperature conditions. Grifiith (1908) noticed 
" that flies were found earliest, and sometimes in great numbers, 
at a certain large refuse heap, where they appeared and dis- 
appeared according to the weather, long before there were any 
in the town, except in bake-houses and restaurant kitchens." 

After discussing the conditions which are likely to influence 
the emergence of the flies from the pups it may be as well to 
consider those which are likely to influence their breeding 
habits, and activities, including the capacity of the adults 
for distnbuting disease-producing bacteria. ' 

The flies, which appear in the ^ly part of summer, have 
either hibernated as adults or emerged from pups. Though 
li^ J^cirmation has been obtained in regard to this point up 
to the pi^nt it Is possible that the former may be ready to 
lay egg^ vnthin a few days, but the latter, wMch probably 
compose tibe great majority, will require a fprtnight of suitable 
weathcf to acquire sexual maturity^ It is unknown whether 
the development of sexual maturity is markedly retarded by 
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cold weather or not, but that it is retarded is exceedingly 
probal^, judging by what is known in regard to the relationsUp 
of insects to temperature conditions. 

It is on the other hand a well established fact that bright 
sunshine has the greatest eff^t on the activities of flies. They 
are active in bright sunshine even when the air temperature 
is rdatively low, and even more active when bright siinshine 
is combined with a high air temperature. It would seem there- 
fore that a spell of bright weather in early summer lasting about 
three weeks is required for the flies to reach sexual maturity 
and lay eggs in large numbers. The majority of the flies, which 
develop from these eggs, will emerge when the ground tempera- 
ture conditions become suitable, usually in the third quarter 
of the year. The flies, which occur later, depend on good breed- 
ing conditions in the third quarter. 

At this stage it seems desirable to consider in some detail 
the probable effects of the meteorological conditions, which 
appear to be the main factors in influencing the breeding habits 
and activities of the flies which appear in the late summer, 
namely (A) bright sunshine in the early summer, (B) the ground 
temperature in the third quarter and (C) bright sunshine in 
the third quarter of the year. At the same time, assuming 
that flies are the chief disseminators of the virus of epidemic 
diarrhoea, we may consider the probable effects of these factors 
on the annual epidemic. 

(A). Bright sunshine in early summer. 

Since the house-flies which have survived the winter rarely 
appear before the middle of May bright sunshine before that 
period of the year will have no effect on them. On the. other 
hand , bright sunshine in the latter half of the second quarter 
and during the third quarter will have very marked, though 
somewhat different, effects. The effect of bright sunshine 
during the second half of the second quarter may be considered 
first. In this period of the year it will influence the breeding 
capacity of the few adults, which are about, but will have no 
effect except indirectly on the annual diarrhoea epidemic. 
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’ (i) If duiiiig the early suinitlei' the weather 16 
without two or more consecutive weeks during whi6h mere than 
35 hours^ of bright sunshine per week are recorded, the few flies 
which appear will be inactive, possibly fail to acquire sexual 
maturity, and will deposit few eggs. As a consequence the 
number of flies which emerge when the ground temperature 
reaches the critical point in the third quarter will be. too small 
to produce an extensive epidemic (see Charts ai, 13, 16*). 

(2) If during two or more consecutive weeks more than 
35 hours per week of bright sunshine are recorded in the early 
summer the flies will be active, and lay eggs. In consequence 
numerous flies will emerge from the buried pupae if the ground 
temperature reaches the critical point, and an outbreak of 
diarrhoea will follow. The numbers likely to emerge depend 
on the duration and period of the early bright weather. 

(a) If an intervd of dull weather, as often happens, inter- 
venes between the sunny period and the rise of the ground 
temperature to the critical point flies will emerge from the 
majority of buried pupae at one time, and the consequent 
diarrhoea epidemic curve will rise rapidly, but in the absence 
of other favourable conditions, the epidemic will be of short 
duration (Chart 12). 

{b) If on the other hand the bright weather is of long 
duration and especially if it extends up to the time when the 
ground temperature reaches the critical point larvae and pupae 
in all stages will be present, and flies will continue emerging in 
large numbers for some weeks. The curve of the consequent 
diarrhoea epidemic ought therefore to rise sharply and continue 
at a high level for some weeks (Chauts 9, 15). 


(B). The effects of ground temperature. 

If pupae are piresent in the soil flies will emerge when the 
t^perature of the soil as recorded by the 2 ft. earth thermometer 

^ This figure has been selected as the result of the study of Charts 8 — 19. • 
* That part of the chart which refers to the conditions in Manchester ie 
referred to in each case. When the conditions in Birmingham are specially 
referr^ to the letter B is placed after the chart numiber. 
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in the open approaches the critical temperature. This critical 
tempenrture appears to be about 6o° F. in Manchester and 
56® F. in Birmingham. The critical f^perature may be really 
different in these two cities or the apparent difference may be 
due to the varying conditions under which the flies breed or 
imder which the temperatures are recorded^. In this connection 
it may be mentioned that during the last ten years the mean 
temperature in the shade during the third quarter of the year 
in Manchester has been 59’o“ F. and in Birmingham 57’6° F. 
and it is not impossible that flies in Birmingham respond to 
lower temperatures than those in Manchester, since allied 
species have been known to change their habits (p. 276) and 
adapt themselves to their environment (p, 282). 

Even though the pupa are present few flies will emerge if 
the ground temperature never rises within 2® F. or more of 
the critical point (Chart ii B). A slow rise in the ground 
temperature when near the critical point will result in the 
gradual emergence of flies from the more favourably situated 
pupa, and a correspondingly slow rise in the diarrhoea curve 
(Chart 17 B). 

If pupa are present in the soil in small numbers only few 
flies will emerge, even though the ground temperature is favour* 
able, and the annual epidemic will not occur (Chart 16). 

As has been pointed out previously the presence or relative 
absence of the pupa in the soil depends on the sunshine in 
early summer. 

As the ground temperature falls towards and then below 
the critical point the emergence of flies will gradually diminish 
and eventually almost cease when the temperature reaches a 
point 2® or 3® F. below the critical point. • 

(C). Bright sunshine in the third quarter of the year. 

During the third quarter the occurrence of bright sunshine 
influences flies in two ways. The flies are more active in 
breeding, and owing to the favourable emerging conditions 
produced by the coincident high gpround temperature the 

^ See footnote p. 296. 
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generations succeed each other with great rapidity, only three 
or four weeks elapsing between the deposition of the ^gs and 
the emergence of the adults. Apart from breeding the flies 
are more active in their movements, and more himgry, and 
therefore more liable to carry infection. 

(1) If the early summer has been dull and bright sunshine 
small in amount in the third quarter flies will be few, and 
epidemic diarrhoea uncommon, whether the ground temperature 
reaches the critical point or not (Charts ii, 16). 

(2) If the early summer has been dull, and in the third 
quarter a spell of bright sunshine occurs after the ground 
temperature has reached the critical point, flics will appear 
in large numbers about three or four weeks after the com- 
mencement of the bright spell, and they will be very active. 
Consequently a severe diarrhoea outbreak may be expected 
within a week of their appearance (Chart 19). 

(3) If the early summer has been bright and flies are 
emerging, a spell of bright sunshine will increase the activities 
of the flies, and the diarrhoea curve which has already ascended 
may be expected to rise rapidly to a higher level (Chart 10). 

(4) Owing to the decreased activities of flies the death 
curve may be expected to decline about a fortnight after dull 
weather commences, and, if the dull spell is of sufficient dura- 
tion, two or three weeks, the decline may be expected to con- 

■ tinue, more particularly if the ground temperature has fallen, 
since very few flies are likely to emerge to take the place of 
those which have died. On the other hand, if the dull spell 
is of short duration the recurrence of bright weather may lead 
to a temporary recrudescence of the epidemic. Continued 
bright weather in the early autumn may cause the epidemic to 
continue in the fourth quarter of the year. 

It is possible to summarize these deductions briefly in the 
following way : 

Dull early smnmer and third quarter, flies few, httle 
diarrhoea. 

Dull early summer, and bright third quarter, late but sharp 
epidemic, its length depending on the continuance of bright 
weather. 
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Bright early summer, and dull third quarter, early and 
usually short epidemic. 

Bright early summer and bright third qimrter, early and 
considerable epidemic, its duration depending on the con- 
tinuance of bright weather. 

The value of these deductions, based on a consideration of 
the habits of flies, may now be tested by reference to the known 
facts in respect to meteorological conditions and epidemic 
diarrhoea. 

In regard to the city of Manchester it is possible during 
the years 1904, 1905, 1906, 1908 and 1909 to study the weekly 
prevalence of flics in conjunction with the meteorological 
conditions. The data relating to the third quarters of these 
years are given in Chart 7 and the meteorological conditions 
prevailing during the second quarters may be ascertained from 
Charts 8, 9, 10, 12, 13. In consideration of the fact that the 
writer’s views have just been given in detail it is unnecessary 
to do more than mention the chief points of interest in each 
year. 

In 1904 bright weather prevailed in June and the early 
part of July, and the ground temperature reached the critical 
point about July i6th, and, as we should expect, large numbers 
of flies were caught in traps during the next fortnight. During 
the first fortnight of August the weather was very bright, 
breeding conditions at their best and the flies very active, and 
in consequence very large numbers were caught in traps. 
Subsequently a fortnight of dull weather occurred, and fewer 
flies were caught, but the numbers were considerable as good 
emerging conditions still prevailed. The curve for ^iiarrhoea 
deaths follows the main lines of the fly curve, rising abruptly 
because the ground temperature reached the critical point 
rapidly, and dropping rapidly owing to the dull fortnight at the 
end of August. 

In 1903 a long period of bright sunshine prevailed through- 
out June and July, and the ground temperature remained 
above the critical point for some weeks from July 8th to 
August 19th. The third quarter was dull, and as might be 
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expected, an epidemic of some weeks duration with a sharp 
initial rise, declining when the weather became very dull in the 
beginning of September, occurred. 

In 1906 the bright sunshine in June though fairly plentiful 
was irregular, and moderately bright weather prevailed in July. 
The ground temperature, after remaining a little below the 
critical point for some weeks, reached this level about July 28th, 
and remained above it till September 15th. As we might expect, 
owing to the early good breeding conditions and the slow rise 
of the ground temperature, the fly curve rose steadily, and flies 
were numerous during the eight weeks mentioned. A period 
of bright weather at the beginning of September, leading to 
increased activity of the flies, caused still greater numbers to 
be caught in traps. The diarrhoea death curve in this year 
follows the fly curve in a very remarkable manner. 

In 1908 very bright weather prevailed at the end of May 
and at the end of June. Flies in large numbers might therefore 
be expected when the ground temperature reached the critical 
point at the beginning of August, In this year the period of 
fly activity was short, the ground temperature being above the 
critical point for four weeks only and during this period the 
weather was bright. Later it was dull. A short but sharp 
epidemic occurred. 

In 1909, except during one week in the early part of August, 
the weather was dull, and the ground temperature only remained 
above the critical point for a fortnight in August. Fly^ con- 
ditions were poor and the epidemic small. 

These are the only years in which it is possible to compare 
fly counts with diarrhoea deaths and meteorological conditions, 
but thrdbgh the kindness of Dr J. Niven of Manchester, 
Dr J. Robertson of Birmingham and Dr A. J. Laird of Cam- 
bridge, the writer has been able to prepare charts showing the 
meteorological conditions and the diarrhoea deaths in those 
areas for the last ten years. 

If flies are responsible for the annual epidemic the diarrhoea 
mortality should reflect the meteorological conditions which 
mainly influence flies. For the purpose of determining the^ 

^ See p. 291. 
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effects of the meteorological conditions on the diarrhoea 
mortality in Birmingham, Manchester and Cambridge charts 
showing the mean weekly maximum temperature, the mean 
weekly shade temperatures, the mean weekly earth tempera- 
tures at I, 2 and 4 ft., the weekly hours of bright sun- 
shine and the weekly rainfall from May to September during 
the years 1904-13 were prepared and studied. Little evi- 
dence was obtained suggesting that the air temperatures or 
rainfall have any specially marked influence, and the 2 ft. 
ground temperature was found to be the one which corresponded 
most closely with the diarrhoea death curve. The mean weekly 
maximum air temperature is related to some extent to the 
sunshine curve, though the peaks of these curves, especially 
in early summer, often do not coincide. It is not suggested 
that warmth apart from sunshine has no influence, but that 
its influence is much less marked than that of sunshine. The 
curve of the mean shade temperature coincides less frequently 
with the sunshine curve. The influence of warmth is dealt 
with later (p. 323). 

For the sake of simplicity it has been considered sufficient, 
therefore, to reproduce only the curves representing the weekly 
hours of bright sunshine, the mean weekly 2 ft. temperature, 
and the diarrhoea deaths. 

In studying these charts it becomes clearly evident that 
in the three selected areas the curves representing the 2 ft. 
ground temperatures in any year are very similar in shape, but 
vary considerably in regard to the actual temperatures recorded. 
The mean for the third quarters from 1907 to 1913 in Cambridge 
is 17® F. higher than the mean for Manchester, and ^he mean 
for Manchester is 4*2° F. higher than the mean for Birmingham. 
The ground temperature records are probably influenced by 
the nature of the soil, the positions in which the thermometers 
are placed and other local conditions. In Cambridge the earth 
thermometers are sunk in gravel in a very open but low position. 
In Manchester they are sunk in loam in a fairly large yard 
surrounded by buildings. In Birmingham they are placed in 
a fairly open position in an urban district, the geological forma- 
tion being soft sandstone, and the elevation 500 ft. 
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If epidemic diarrhoea was entirely dependent on the ^ound 
temperature or on conditions which influence flies Canmridge 
ought to show a high mortality, but this is so far from being 
the case that Cambridge has proportionately many times fewer 
deaths than Manchester or Birmingham. 

Except in the year 1911^ when exceptionally favourable 
fly conditions prevailed, the deaths in Cambridge during the 
last seven years have been very few. The Cambridge charts 
have been introduced to bring this fact into prominence. 
In large cities such as Birmingham and Manchester diarrhoea 
prevails to some extent throughout the year and cases of the 
disease and infected carriers are always sufficiently numerous 
to afford ample opportunities for flies to infect themselves, 
whereas in Cambridge winter cases are rare and carriers pro- 
bably uncommon. In the present state of our knowledge it 
seems reasonable to assume that in Cambridge epidemic 
diarrhoea is uncommon because flies have few opportunities 
of infecting themselves and distributing the virus. 

We may now consider the charts relating to Birmingham 
and Manchester. The diarrhoea death curves are in many 
years very similar though, as has been pointed out, the Birming- 
ham 2 ft. ground temperature never reaches the same level 
as that of Manchester, the critical point in Manchester being 
apparently about 60° F. and in Birmingham about 56° F. 

In 1904 the early summer was moderately bright and the 
pupae in the soil at the beginning of the third quarter probably 
plentiful. The ground temperature reached the criticad point 
about July i6th, and with niunerous flies ready to emerge and 
the conditions favourable for the continuance of emergence a 
considerable epidemic with a shatrp initial rise might be ex- 
pected. This occurred in both cities, but the diarrhoea death 
curve reached a higher level in Birmingham, where the weather 
wae very bright in the eaurly paurt of August. The peaks of the 
diarrhoea curves correspond to the sunshine peadcs in the begin- 
ning of August. While the Manchester* curve drops rapidly 
owing to the duU fortnight at the end of August, there is a 
slight secondauy rise in the Birminghaim curve corresponding 

^ The Cambridge ground temperatures have been recorded since 1907.. 
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to the sunny period in the beginning of September after a 
refatii^y dull week. 

In 1905 the conditions in Manchester (see p. 303) were 
favourable for a continued epidemic with a moderately sharp 
rise, since favourable egg laying conditions only commenced 
on June loth, three weeks before the ground temperature some- 
what rapidly rose to the critical point. In Birmingham the 
ground temperature remained near the critical point for two 
weeks before rising above it, favouring a less rapid rise in the 
death curve. 

The conditions in 1906 were similar in both cities, and they 
have been considered previously (p. 304). It may be noted that 
the highest peaks of the diarrhoea curves correspond with the 
sunshine peaks in the early part of September. 

In Z907 bright sunshine was moderate in amount in Birming- 
ham throughout the summer, but in Manchester was much 
below the average. In neither city did the ground temperature 
reach the critical point, and there was little diarrhoea in either. 
It is interesting to note that Griffith (1908) observed “ a large 
proportion of small flies " in this year. 

In 1908 similar conditions prevailed in both cities. These 
have been considered previously (p. 304). 

In 1909 the early summer was unfavourable for flies, and 
in Manchester, except in the second week in August, remained 
unfavourable. Here there was a slight rise in the diarrhoea 
death curve following this week, but the epidemic was slight. 
In Birmingham a favoiuable period for egg laying occurred 
between July 17th and August 21st, but the ground temperature 
remained above the critical point for a fortnight onlji (August 
I4th-2ist) . Thelatter part of the thirdquarterwas unfavourable. 
The curve for diarrhoea deaths has a small peak corresponding 
to the favourable period of much sunshine and high ground 
temperature in the early part of August. 

The chart for 1910 to some extent resembles that for 1909 
and need not be discussed in detail. The highest peak of the 
Bi rm i ngham death curve corresponds with the favourable fly 
period when 43 hours of bright sunshine were recorded in the 
week in which the ground temperature reached its highest leveL 
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Chart 8, showing the weekly hours of bright sunshine, the mean weekly soil temperatures at 2 ft in depth, and the deaths from 

epidemic diarrhoea from May to September in 1904 . 

Explanation of Charts 8 — 19 : Weekly hours of bright sunshine. . 2 ft. ground temperature. Diarrhoea deaths. 

In Cambridge • signifies one death. Here the temperatures have been recorded only since 1907- 
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Chart o showins the weekly honxs of bright sunshine, the mean weekly soil temperature at 2 ft. in depth. andTthe deaths from 
* ^idemic dialrhiQea from Bfta^ to September in lt06. 
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Caiart lo showinu the weekly hours of bright sunshine, the mean weekly soU temperature at 2 ft. in depth, and the deaths from 

diarrhoea from May to September in 1906. 



Chart II, showing the weekly hours of bright sunshine, the mean weekly soil temperature at 2 ft. in depth and the deaths from 

epidemic diarrhoea from May to September in 1907. 
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Chart 12, showing the weekly hours of bright sunshine, the mean weekly soil temperature at 2 ft. in depth, and the deaths from. 

epidemic diarrhoea from May to September in 1908, 



Chart 13, showing the weekly hours of bright sunshine, the mean weekly soil temperature at 2 ft. i 

epidemic diarrhoea from May to September in 1909. 
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Chart i6, showing the weekly bonrs of bright sunshine, the mean weekly soil temperatures at a depth of 2 ft, and the deaths from 

epidemic diarrhma from May to SeptembS^ in 1912. ^ 
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1911 presents almost the optimum conditions for flies, bright 
sunshine during several weeks in June and during most of the 
third quarter, and the ground temperature reaching the critical 
point about the middle of July and remaining above it for 
msmy weeks. Owing to the dull spell at the end of June flies 
would be ready to emerge from the majority of the hidden pupae 
when the critical point of the ground temperature was reached. 
Under these conditions a long continued and severe epidemic 
with a sharp initial rise might be expected. In Manchester 
the sharpness of the initial rise is decreased by the fact that the 
ground temperature remained near the critical point for some 
weeks before reaching it, causing a certain proportion of the flies 
to emerge. The epidemic that occurred was very severe^. 

The conditions which prevailed in 1912 are of exceptional 
interest for there was a lack of bright sunshine throughout the 
year. In spite of this the ground temperature, especially in 
Manchester, reached the critical point, and remained for some 
weeks considerably above it. There being few flies to emerge 
from pupae owing to the poor breeding conditions, little diarrhoea 
occurred in spite of the favourable ground temperature con- 
ditions®. 

In 1913 the early summer favoured fly breeding, but there 
was a long dull spell through the latter part of June, and the 
whole of July. In the third quarter isolated weeks of bright 
sunshine occurred. The ground temperature, after rising 
rapidly in May to within 2° F. to 3“ F. of the critical point, 
then rose more slowly towards that level, only reaching it in the 
begiiming of August, and remaining above it during that month. 
Between June and August flies were no doubt emerging from 
the favourably situated pupae, and the character of the 
diarrhoea death ciurve corresponds with such a slow emergence, 
resulting in considerable numbers of flies towards the end of 

* In 1911 the writer (Graham-Smith, 1912,6) carried ovt investigations 

on the organisms present in the intestines of flies. Flies were very numerous 
both in Birmingham and Cambridge. « 

* In Cambridge it was almost impossible to obtain flies for experimental 
purposes in the latter part of August, and they were so few in Birmingham 
in the third quarter that Dr Robertson found great difficulty in supplying 
the writer with them. 
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the third quarter. In the Manchester death curve the two 
peaks (ftrresponding with the sunshine peaks are interesting. 

It may be stated, therefore, that in Birmingham and 
Manchester, at least in each of the ten years under considera- 
tion, the diarrhoea epidemic seems to depend on such weather 
conditions as are most likely to influence the numbers of flies 
and their activities in the late summer, and that the mortality 
from this disease and its time incidence may be approximately 
calculated in each year by studying in detail the curves record- 
ing the weekly hours of bright sunshine between the middle of 
May and the end of September, and the 2 ft. ground temperature 
during the third quarter. 

On the other hand the following table shows that compara- 
tively little information can be gained from the mean records 
of the meteorological conditions prevailing during the third 
quarter of the yean 


Table 35 showing the mean maximum and mean shade air 
temperatures and 2 ft, ground temperatures for the third 
quarter, the mean hours of bright sunshine from the middle 
of May to the end of the third quarter, and the deaths from 
diarrhoea during the, third quarter in Birmingham and 


Manchester in 1904-1913. 
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Chart i8, showing the weekly hours of bright sunshine, the mean weekly soil 
temperatures at a depth of 2 ft. and the deaths from epidemic diarrhoea from 
May to September in 1896 and 1896. 
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Chart 19 , showing the weekly hours of bright sunshine, the mean weekly soil 
temperatures at a depth of 2 ft. and the deaths from epidemic diarrhoea from 
May to September in 1897 and 1898. 
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By reference to Chart 6 (p. 288) it may be seen that the 
years 1895-8 were exceptional since the diarrhoea death curves 
in both Manchester and Birmingham showed considerable 
oscillations, while the mean earth temperature for the third 
quarter remained constant. It was, therefore, decided to 
study the meteorological conditions in these cities during this 
period to determine whether the causes of these exceptional 
conditions could be ascertained. 

Charts 18 and 19 record the more important, data. 

In 1895 the conditions in June and the early part of July 
were excellent for fly breeding and in both cities the epidemic 
began when the ground temperature reached the critical point. 
In Birmingham a dull spell of five weeks duration associated 
with a relatively low ground temperature caused the epidemic 
to decline and the exceptionally bright weather later only 
caused a moderate recrudescence. In Manchester, after a dull 
spell of only three weeks during which the ground temperature 
remained above the critical point brighter weather prevailed, 
and the epidemic reached its height in the second week in 
September. 

In 1896 early breeding conditions were favourable, but the 
third quarter was very dull. In each city the epidemic was 
short and sharp. 

1897 presents exceptionally interesting features. The early 
fly breeding conditions were moderate in Birmingham and poor 
in Manchester, but exceptionally good in both cities in the 
beginning of the third quarter. The diarrhoea death curves, 
which are extraordinary, reflect these conditions (see p. 302). 

In 1898 fly conditions were moderate throughout the season 
tending tb the gradual development of large numbers of flies 
as the third quarter advanced. In each city the epidemic 
reached its height towards the end of the third quarter. 

In the years which have been studied fly conditions were 
poor owing to low ground temperatures in 1907, 1909 and 1910, 
and from lack of sunshine in 1912, and the annual epidemics 
were small. Fly conditions were moderate, tending to the 
presence of large numbers at the end of the third quarter in 
1895, 1898, 1906 and 1913, and late epidemics occurred. Owing 
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to long bright periods in the early parts of the third quarters, 
excell#nt fly conditions, usually of short duration, prevailed 
in 1896, 1897, 1904, 1905, 1908 and T911, and sharp epidemics 
occurred. 

The apparent correlation of the diarrhcea death curve to 
the prevalence of bright sunshine, whicli adviMsely affects all 
disease-producing organisms at present known but increases 
the activities of flies, is a significant point, in favour of the fly- 
borne as against all other hypotheses relating to diarrhoea 
dissemination. 

Epidemic diarrhcea seems to be a food infection, and if its 
virus responds to temperature in the same manner as other 
known disease-producing organisms which multiply in food, 
the air temperature ought to have a marked influence on the 
incidence and severity of the disease, since such organisms 
multiply more rapidly as the temperature of the medium in 
which they arc living rises, causing the consumer to receive a 
larger dose. Before the air temperature can have this effect, 
however, infection of the food must have occurred. 

In this secondary manner no doubt a high air temperature 
is an important factor in each annual epidemic, and possibly 
by aiding personal infection is responsible for the slight rise in 
the death curve, which takes place even in poor fly years during 
the third quarter, since conditions for bacterial multiplication 
are always more favourable owing to the higher mean tempera- 
ture at this time of year. 

That in years of considerable epidemics the occurrence 
of the disease is not directly related to high air temperatures is 
shown in several ways. The death curve bears no resemblance 
to the mean weekly maximum air temperature curve,* and lags 
several weeks behind it. In years with poor early fly breeding 
conditions, but good breeding conditions in the third quarter, 
the diarrhoea death curve only rises when sufficient time has 
elapsed for flies to emerge and by this time the air temperature 
curve has often fallen (1905). No doubt when a high air 
temperature coincides with a period when flies are numerous 
and active, as in 1897 and 1906, it has a profound influence on 
the incidence of the disease. 


21—2 
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The writer is well aware of the danger of basing conclusions 
on purely epidemiological data, and puts forward hisdiypo- 
theses with some hesitation. The evidence in support of them 
is acknowledged to be scanty, but in view of the importance 
and obscurity of the problems a detailed consideration of any 
hypothesis, which may throw some light on the subject, is 
justified, if it attracts the attention of those who are in a position 
to investigate such matters, and directs research hitp channels 
hitherto little explored. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that these hypotheses only 
apply to temperate climates. In the East excessive heat, 
dryness, and sunshine arc inimical to both flies and pupse, 
and it seems probable that, in India at any rate, the conditions 
become favourable when the soil temperature is falling, the 
humidity of the air is increasing and the ground has been 
moistened by rain. 

In the first edition it was pointed out (p. 6) that an attempt 
ought to be made to prove the connection of flies with epidemic 
diarrhoea, by reducing their numbers in selected areas, where 
the disease was usually prevalent. Armstrong (1914), who has 
recently done this, gives an account of his work in the borough 
of Bronx, New York City, in a neighbourhood inhabited solely 
by Italians, and presenting the typical conditions associated 
with overcrowding, filthy streets, refuse-littered vacant lots, 
waste-strewn roadways, insanitary stables, etc. — one area, in- 
habited by 311 families or 1725 individuals, and containing, a 
population of 362 children under the age of 5, was selected, and 
within this area every effort was made to eliminate the house- 
fly and to break the contact which the insect was supposed to 
make between filth and food. Another area, containing the 
same number of families, was permitted to pursxle its usual 
insanitary course. Through nurses supplied by the Bureau ^ 
Public Health and Hygiene and by the New York HealW 
Department, careful records of all the facts of morbidity and 
mortality in the two areas were taken weekly for a period of 
eight weeks from July 21 to September 13. These findings 
were later compared and it is on the most significant of them — 
namely, those dealing with diarrheal diseases of infants — 
that the greatest emphasis should be placed.” 
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" The methods of opposing the activity of the house-fly 
may Bb briefly outlined. First, an educational campaign was 
carried on by nurses among the mothers in the first area selected. 
The oral injunctions of the nurses wer* supplemented by the 
distribution at frequent intervals of lilorature in Italian and 
English, describing and depicting the he nse-fly dangers. Free 
tickets were distributed in the Park admitting the people to a 
moving picture theater near by, where an arrangement was made 
by which there was displayed for a week the anti-fly picture films. 
The seventeen hundred doors and windows in the area were 
carefully screened. Under the auspices of the local Boy Scout 
organization, large fly-traps were constructed and placed in the 
court ways, yards and stables." 

" In so small a number of children the mortality figures will 
be too few to be of any significance. On the other hand, the 
results of the work from the standpoint of diarrheal morbidity 
are striking and significant. It was found, for instance, that 
there were in the protected area twenty cases of severe 
diarrheal disturbances in infants under five years of age, while 
among the ‘ outside * infants, in the same age-group, there were 
fifty-seven similar cases. The ratio here is nearly one to 
three," 

So similar were the two areas selected for comparison " that 
of the infants in the protected area 88 were breast-fed and 
14 bottle-fed, while among the infants ‘ outside ’ 85 were 
breast-fed and 15 bottle-fed." 

" Practical results of the investigation indicate the possi- 
bility of immensely improving the sanitary condition of a 
community by the simple procedure of enforcing those sanitary 
regulations which have to do with fly-breeding nuisances. The 
statistical results justify the placing of a greater emphasis on 
fflucational work among mothers regarding the dangers of 
the, house-fly in the lives of infants. This element should 
become a more important factor in infant-welfare work." 
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(6) Bacteriological investigations (see pp. 159-172!^. 

As pointed out in the first edition (p. 172) all organisms 
giving the cultural reactions of Morgan’s bacillus do not 
necessarily belong to one species. Lewis (1912, p. 276), who 
first demonstrated that bacilli of this type may be separated 
into groups by agglutination tests, has continued his work on 
this subject. His most recent investigations (1913) show that 
agglutination reactions serve to discriminate in a striking 
fashion between cultures of Morgan’s bacillus, which by 
cultural and chemical tests are indistinguishable. The groups 
into which cultures of Morgan’s bacillus can be divided by their 
agglutination reactions are distinct, and a serum prepared with 
any one member of a group will agglutinate all other members 
of that group. Members of these groups were isolated from 
various sources, normal children, milk, mice and diarrhoea cases, 
but it is unfortunate that ‘‘ no line of demarcation can be drawn 
by. agglutination reactions between strains of Morgan’s No. i 
Bacillus which by their source might be supposed to be patho- 
genic or non-pathogenic respectively.” 

Alexander (1913) has also published further investigations 
carried on during the year 1912, from which he concludes that 
the lactose fermenting bacilli found in the faeces are of little 
importance in the production of intestinal disturbances. Dur- 
ing the two years 1911 and 1912 he isolated Morgan’s bacillus 
from the faeces of 4 % of healthy children, and from 13-4 % of 
diarrhoea cases. 

4 Cholera (seep. 173). 

The recent investigations of Greig on the occurrence of the 
cholera vibrio in the urine (vii, 1913, rf), its presence in the gall- 
bladder (vii, 1913, c) and on its persistence in the stools of 
convalescent patients and contacts (vii, 1913, 6), together with 
his observations on the epidemic of cholera at Puri in 1912, have 
materially added to our knowledge regarding the spread of the 
disease. 

Hitherto it has been generally considered that in regard to 
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its distribution in the tissues of man the cholera vibrio is 
limited to the alimentary tract and that “ the absence of 
infection of the gall-bladder and bile ducts by the comma 
bacillus places the disease in quite a different position from 
typhoid in this respect.*’ (Rogers, 1911, p. 65.) 

Greig, however, who has had exceptional opportunities for 
study, has demonstrated tliat tlie cholera vibrio is sometimes 
excreted in the urine (in 8 out of 55 cases examined), and that 
it is not infrequently present in the gall bladder, occurring 
not only on the surface of the mucous membrane, but also, 
deeper in the submucous tissue. His investigations on 271 
fatal cases showed it to be present in the bile of 80. 

These observations are of great importance since they show 
that conditions suitable for the prolonged life of the organism 
in the body not infrequently occur, and that, besides acute or 
temporary carriers, permanent chronic cholera carriers, like 
typhoid carriers, may exist, capable, when the circumstances 
are favourable, of disseminating the disease over long periods. 
The influence of typhoid carriers has already been discussed 
(p. 127), and it seems reasonable to suppose that cholera carriers 
convey disease in the same manner. 

Greig has not only shown the possibility of the existence 
of cholera carriers, but has actually demonstrated that they 
do occur, and has moreover investigated an epidemic caused by 
one of them. 

Persons, who have recovered from cholera, are usually 
discharged from hospital as soon as possible, and, in India at 
any rate, it is seldom possible to trace their movements. Greig 
found that about 36 per cent, were discharged in an infective 
condition, with cholera vibrios in their stools. In oWer to gain 
some information as to the proportion of these infected persons 
who become chronic carriers Greig (vii, 1913, b) made daily 
ex^inations over prolonged periods of the stools of eleven 
prisoners convalescent from cholera. In the majority of cases 
the vibrios ceased to be excreted very shortly after the acute 
attack, but in a small proportion (3 out of the ii examined) the 
vibrios were “ at intervals in the stools for longer periods." 
In two cases in which the prolonged excretion of the cholera 
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vibrio was noted, there were long intervals, as in enteric fever, 
in which the stools remained free from cholera vibrios.” * 

As an example of this condition Greig's observations on one 
of these cases is quoted in detail. 


Name — ^Babaji Mahapatra, Hindu, Male. Age 27. 
Date of attack — ^3ist July 1912. 
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Presence or 
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- 
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- 
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. . 
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- 
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- 
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- 
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- 
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. . 
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- 
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- 
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- 

II 16 . . 


- 
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- 
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. . 

- 
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- 
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II 29 . . 


- 
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. . 

- 
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il 31 -• 


- 

II 20 .. 

• • 



=not tested; Widal +(6o) = agglutinated in dilution of i in 6o; vibrio 
- = not found ; + = present ; + + =present in large numbers. 

" Remarks, This is an important case. The cholera vibrios were recovered 
from his stools 6 weeks after the attack. The discharge of the vibrios was 
markedly intermittent as in the case of B. typhosus. It is interesting to note 
that cholera-like vibrios occurred in the stool of this man on one occasion, 
but they did not react with a high titre agglutination serum. His blood 
also contained cholera agglutinins.'* 

Other recent investigators have recorded similar results. 
Devecchi and Randone (1911, p. 347) state that the vibrios may 
be found in' the stools up to the 35th day, and in the report of 
the International Sanitary Conference in Paris (1911) it is 
recorded that exceptionally it may be excreted for I2 months. 

. Greig (vii, 1913, h) also “ examined 27 persons presenting no 
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signs of disease and found six persons excreting the cholera 
vibric^ in the stools. As these persons were attached to the 
cholera hospital as temporary staff they formed more suitable 
material for observations than a constantly moving population.*^ 


Cholera in Puri, 

Greig carried out the researches, which have been quoted, 
during an epidemic which occurred in Puri, and also investi- 
gated a small outbreak, which occurred in the jail. Owing to 
the fact that about 300,000 pilgrims assembled in Puri in July 
1912 the annual epidemic was larger than in previous years, 
and afforded valuable material for studying various problems 
connected with cholera. 

During the epidemic in July and August, IQ12, flies were 
extremely abundant amounting almost to a plague ; an interest- 
ing point in this relation was that the appearance and dis- 
appearance of the flies synchronised with the arrival and 
departure of the great mass of the pilgrims : consequently 
temporary breeding places must have existed in Puri . Bacterio- 
logical examinations of the flies caught in the neighbourhood of 
collections of cholera cases at Puri showed the cholera vibrio 
was present on the external appendages, and, also, in the 
contents of the alimentary tract of the flies, demonstrating that 
the fly was a channel by which the virus was being conveyed 
from the infected to the uninfected individuals at Puri. Water 
I think could be excluded " (i, 1913). Encouraged by the 
results in the jail outbreak, about to be quoted, Greig extended 
the plan of disinfecting the fresh night soil to the town of Puri 
itself, using fresh chlorinated lime. * 

The difficulties in carrying out the systematic disinfection 
of the fresh night soil in the town were very great owing to 
the extremely defective state of the private latrines and the 
absence of proper access to them. But in spite of these 
difficulties it was followed by a marked drop in the number of 
attacks and deaths from cholera. On 20th August, four days 
after it was begun, the deaths were 18. On 24th August, 
four deaths ; and by the end of August the epidemic ceased.** 
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Outbreak of Cholera in Puri Jail, 

Greig further had the opportunity of making a very careful 
investigation of an outbreak of cholera in Puri jail.. " The 
epidemic was brought about in the following manner : — A 
patient, who had been attacked by cholera on the 6th July, 
1912, was discharged from Puri Cholera Hospital. He wandered 
about until July 23rd, 1912, when he was arrested and sent to 
jail.*' A careful examination of the stools of this man on 
28th July showed that he was excreting cholera vibrios in 
large numbers. It is of interest to note that he continued to 
excrete large numbers till he was released on 4th August. 

A few days after his admission to the jail cases of cholera 
commenced to occur in the undertrial ward where he was. 
At that time there were 222 persons in the jail. “ Including 
warders 17 cases of cholera with 5 deaths took place in the jail 
as the result of the introduction of the cholera virus by this 
carrier. The carrier was at once segregated, but before this 
was done he had had an opportunity of infecting latrines and 
flies ; the latter were very numerous in the jail and elsewhere in 
Puri at that time."' 

Greig, considering that water and other means of conveying 
infection could be excluded, and believing from his experience 
in the city that flies were the disseminating agents, decided to 
disinfect the fresh night soil of all the inmates of the jail. 
" Each person in the jail passed his night soil into a receptacle 
filled with a solution of cyllin of suitable strength, in this way 
the stool was rapidly disinfected and the access of flies during 
the process of disinfection was prevented, the faeces being 
submerged in the solution. Cases of cholera were occurring 
in the jail, but four days after the commencement of the 
systematic cyllination of the fresh night soil, the outbreak 
ceased." 

Greig (i, 1913) concludes from his observations at Puri that 
" healthy * carriers ' and flies were the main channels by which 
,the infection of cholera was transmitted to the uninfected at 
Puri." 
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Chart 20 showing in graphic form the course of the epidemic in 
Puri jail, following the admission of the- carrier, and the 
effect of the complete cyllination of all fresh night soil in 
the jail. 



Seicluna (1912) thought that flies were partly responsible 
for the spread of cholera in Malta during the outbreak of 1911. 

Alessandrini and Sampietro (1912) fed flies on materials 
containing cholera vibrios and found these organisms on the 
surfaces and in the faeces of these flies for 24-36 hours — vibrios 
were found only rarely in small numbers in larvae fed on such 
materials, but were never found in the pupae. These observers 
also bred flies from lairvae, which had been kept in faeces swarm- 
ing with cholera vibrios, but never found the vibrios either on 
them or in their intestinal contents. Moreover, though they 
investigated flies caught in surroundings in which natund 
infection might have occurred they never found any specimens 
canying the vibrios. 
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Anthrax (see p. i8o). 

Although it has been demonstrated most conclusively that 
under experimental conditions flies can distribute both anthrax 
bacilli and their spores no evidence of infection in eitlfer man 
or animals by this means has been obtained. The recent 
observations of Morris (1912) are therefore of considerable 
interest. He obtained anthrax spores from the faeces of green- 
bottles captured in the field on the carcase of an animal dead 
of anthrax. He has also demonstrated that the feet and bodies 
of flies which have settled on anthrax carcases may be con- 
taminated with anthrax. 


Leprosy (see Chapter XIX, p. 189). 

B. lepra is frequently present in enormous numbers, often 
together with other organisms, in the serum and exudate from 
leprous ulcers. Many writers have claimed that various biting 
insects, such as mosquitoes, fleas, jiggers, lice and bugs may 
carry the infection, but Minett (1912) appears to have been 
among the first to suspect non-biting flies, and to experiment 
with them. He captured flies (Af. domestica and Lucilia) on 
two occasions, and after keeping them for several days in a 
sterile bottle allowed them " to feed on the ulcerated patches 
present on several lepers for a short time before returning them 
to the sterile bottle. They were then kept for a period of three 
days before examination.'' The method of examination 
adopted was as follows : 

“ The flifes were first killed with chloroform vapour ; each fly was then 
placed in a thin sterile test-tube containing 4 c.cms. of sterile saline solution. 
They were allowed to soak in this for 48 hours, with frequent shakings, care 
being taken not to detach legs or wings. At the end of this period the fly was 
removed and the saline was placed for 5 minutes in a high speed electric centri- 
fuge. The supernatant fluid was carefully drawn oft with a pipette, and th^ 
deposit placed on a sterile glass slide and allowed to evaporate in the air, covered 
by a watch glass. This was then stained with Zeihl-Neelsen's differential 
st^, and examined for the presence of the bacilli. In this manner thirty 
flies were examined, and in one instance leprosy bacilli were detected. 

** The same flies were then placed in fresh sterile test-tubes and their 
intestines teased out by means of sterile platinum needles, care being taken 
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to break up the intestine itself and to express the faeces. Four c.cms. of sterile 
saline g)lution was then added to each tube, which was allowed to stand for 
24 hours with frequent shakings. At the end of this period the fragments 
of the fly were removed by means of platinum loops, the fluid ccntrifugalised, 
and the deposit stained and examined as before. Of thirty specimens examined 
in this manner, four specimens contained well-formed leprosy bacilli, and one 
specimen^showed their presence in a very degenerated form.” 

From his experiments Minett concludes “ that flies must 
certainly be reckoned as possible factors in the dissemination 
of leprosy, if only as mechanical carriers ; for it would be 
extremely easy for a fly, having previously fed on a leprous 
ulcer, to convey infection to others, either by way of cuts and 
abrasions on the skin, or possibly by the mucous membrane of 
the nasal cavity. 

“ Also the fact that undegencrated leprosy bacilli showing 
no plasmolysis, or other evidence of destruction, were detected 
in the fly*s intestine after a period of three days, would seem to 
point to the conclusion that the waxy coating present on these 
bacilli is extremely resistant to the gastric juices, and that the 
organisms are presumably capable of carrying infection to a 
healthy person, if planted on a suitable medium, such as scrum 
present on a cut or ulcer.*' 

In other experiments Minett kept thirty flics in “ sterile 
glass roll culture tubes ” for 48 hours without food and “ then 
fed them on serum known to be rich in bacilli, exuded from a 
freshly cut leprous nodule. This was effected by making a fairly 
deep cut in a suitable nodule, scraping the sides, and then 
placing the mouth of the tube containing the flies over the same. 
It was found that the flies fed on the scrum and blood readily. 
They were allowed to feed in this manner twice daily for seven 
consecutive days. At the end of this period the •flies were 
killed with chloroform vapour and shaken out of the tubes. 
10 c.c. of sterile 075 per cent, saline solution was placed in 
each tube, and the faeces thoroughly shaken up, and allowed to 
remain for 24 hours to soak ; then shaken up again, the saline 
centrifugalised in sterile tubes, and the deposit collected on 
slides, dried and stained as before. In order to concentrate the 
deposit, the saline obtained from five flies was mixed, making 
a total of six slides. 
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“ On examination the results were as follows : 

Two slides showed many typical bacilli present : » 

Two slides showed many typical bacilli ; also a large number 
of bacilli showing well-marked granular degeneration ; 

One slide showed well marked granules, but no ^typical 
bacilli ; 

One slide was negative.” 

For obvious reasons it is impossible to attempt to prove 
this hypothesis of transmission from man to man by direct 
experiment. 

Leboeuf (1912, 1913), who has spent some years in attempting 
to ascertain the part played by insects in the spread of leprosy, 
has also pointed out in a number of papers the possibility of 
this disease being transmitted by non-biting flies. He noticed 
that house-flies frequently settled on exposed leprous ulcers. 
Out of 23 flies which had settled on leprous ulcers known to 
contain many bacilli, 19 contained B. hpree. In many the 
bacilli were present in large numbers. Faeces deposited within 
two days after feeding on ulcers contained some bacilli, showing 
no signs of degeneration. He observed leprosy bacilli in flies 
caught in the rooms of leprosy patients with ulcers, but not in 
29 flies caught in the room of patients with non-ulcerating forms 
of leprosy. The bacilli were not found in flies caught else- 
where. 

Leboeuf considers that flies may transmit the disease by 
depositing faeces on the nasal mucous membrane or on wounds, 
especially during sleep. 

Noc (1912) also states that he has frequently found B, Upm 
in the intestines of flies caught in the neighbourhood of patients 
suffering ftom leprous ulcers. 

Trypanosomiasis (see p. 191). 

Darling (1913) records the infection of a mule with a strain 
of Trypanosoma hippicum which had been maintained in 
guinea-pigs “ by means of Musca domestica." 
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Infection by non-biting flies of the wounds 
caused by biting flies (p. 209). 

Patton’s interesting observations on the habits of M. flattoni 
have begn quoted already. Patton and f ragg (1913) in a series 
of papers record further observation on this subject. “ It is of 
peculiar interest to find that in the genus Mtisca, in which the 
proboscis is of the type from which the muscid biting flies have 
evolved, there are certain flies, which habitually feed on blood. 
Though they are confirmed blood suckers, and have no other 
food, the proboscis is not adapted for piercing, and presents no 
notable deviations from the type of the genus." 

The great interest and importance of this group of flies lies 
in the remarkable manner in which they obtain their food. 
" Totally unable to penetrate the skin of the host themselves, 
they rely on other and better equipped flies to do it for them, 
and feed on the blood and serum which exudes from their bites. 
For this purpose they associate themselves with the biting 
Muscids, such as Stomoxys, Bdellolarynx, PhiUematomyia and 
Lyperosia, and with the Tabanidce. An observer unacquainted 
with this group would remark on the large number of what 
appear to be ordinary house-flies on the cattle and horses in 
places where any of the above are numerous. Closer examina- 
tion, however, reveals the fact that extremely few, if any, of 
the species present are really those which are habitually found 
in houses, but are flies which are seldom found away from cattle. 
We have frequently confirmed this by the examination of large 
numbers of flies brought from the neighbouring bazaar, and by 
the capture of flies from cattle. 

" The behaviour of these flies is extremely interesting to 
watch. On approaching a biting fly in the act of feeding, the 
Musca will endeavour to thrust its proboscis into the wound, and 
to oust the rightful occupant ; often several will beset the same 
biter, and when they succeed in dislodging it, or when it has 
completed its meal, will thrust down their proboscides to suck 
up the blood which exudes from the wound. When a single 
individual succeeds in placing itself in position over the wound 
its attitude is exactly that assumed by the true biting muscids. 
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such as PhileBmatomyia and Siomoxys, for it crouches down and 
remains motionless while its abdomen can be seen to distend. 
Like the true biting flies also, they will gorge themselves with 
blood from one feed, and fly away to rest afterwards ; more 
frequently, however, the conditions are not sufficiently ^favour- 
able, or the competition for food too great among themselyes, 
to permit of this, and they will feed again on another animal 
after having exhausted or been dislodged from one source of 
supply. We have frequently seen as many as six individuals 
of Musca pattoni, a large fly, assembled around a single small 
Philamatomyia insignis, waiting for it to withdraw its proboscis. 
The larger Tabanids, such as Tabanus albimedius and T. 
striatus, which make a deep and bleeding wound, provide a 
frequent supply of food. 

“ These flies are not entirely dependent on other biting flies 
for their food, for they will readily suck up the moisture which 
exudes from sores on the skin. That their food is blood and 
serum can be readily shown by dissection.'* 

Patton and Cragg (1913 A) describe with beautiful illustra- 
tions Musca gibsoni, a fly which is common in September in 
the Pulney Hills, South India, at a height of 6000 feet, but is 
never seen in the plains, Musca pattoni, Austen, which is 
abundant in Madras throughout the year, Musca convexifrons, 
Thomson, which occurs in China, and is common in Madras 
throughout the year, and Musca bezzii, which is abundant 
during the middle of the year in the Nilgiri Hills, but is never 
seen in the plains of India. All these flies feed in the manner 
described. 

In another paper on the interesting genus Philcematomyia 
Patton afld Cragg (1913, B) describe and illustrate Philamato- 
myia lineata, which occurs in the cold weather in Madras and 
in the hot weather in the Pulney Hills. They have studied its 
habits carefully, '' and now can say with certainty that it is not 
able to make a wound for itself, but that, like certain species 
of Musca, it relies on other flies to puncture the skin for it." 
On the other hand Philamatomyia gurnei, Patton and Cragg, 
and P, insignis, Austen, are capable of making wounds for 
themselves. 
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Patton and Cragg*s statements have been confirmed inde- 
pend^tly by Mitzmain (1913) in the Philippines, who describes 
his observations in the following words : 

“ A peculiar feeding relation has been observed to exist 
between Stomoxys and certain non-biting flics. I was curious 
to learn why such large numbers of non-biting flies were 
generally found in collecting insects from domesticated animals. 
Moreover, in an examination of extensive cgllections made with 
a net swung over the backs of the animals, the majority of the 
non-biting flies were found to have blood-engorged abdomens. 
When these were dissected and examined microscopically, 
mammalian blood was found to be the principal food con- 
stituent. 

“A quiet bullock was selected for closer observation. On 
this animal 150 to 200 flies, mostly muscids, were seen. Many 
hundred dung flies, including house-flies, were scattered about 
on the floor of the stall, and occasionally one of these joined the 
blood-sucking flies on the body of the bullock. 

“ My attention was attracted by the peculiar grouping of the 
ecto-parasites ; groups of two to five predominated. On closer 
inspection the group was found to consist almost invariably of 
more than one species, a Stomoxys usually being the central 
figure. Where a Stomoxys was lacking, it was found that the 
group fed from a common area with the heads of the individuals 
in close contact. The food of these flies was found to be a 
droplet of freshly exuded blood, and among the blood imbibers 
often not an individual belonged to a species with a piercing 
mouth ; they consisted principally of house-flies. Other groups 
of flies surrounding a Stomoxys attracted attention by the fact 
that while it was feeding the rest waited. The laPtter gave 
evidence of great impatience and eagerness in the movements 
of nudging one another and colliding with the Stomoxys, 
apparently making efforts to dislodge it. The Stomoxys having 
been satisfied, the other flies pounced upon the feeding spot 
where trickled a well-rounded blood drop. These flics collected 
round the puncture, and lapped the blood as it oozed from the 
wound. In a moment the group disbanded with abdomens more 
or less reddened and distended, the individuals either fl3dng 
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ofi the host to rest or to join another biting Siomoxys. In 
many instances the Stomoxys was accompanied by a singje fly 
which hovered above it until the Stomoxys was fully engorged 
and left the exuding blood to the disposal of the second passive 
parasite.” 

Mitzmain does not appear to have attempted to determine 
accurately the species of non-biting flies attending on the 
Stomoxys, and it is not imlikely that he was dealing with cattle- 
frequenting muscids or with species of the genus Philamatomyia. 
“ It is extremely probable that this genus is a large and widely 
distributed one, which has escaped the attention of entomo- 
logists on account of its close resemblance to non-biting 
muscids.” 

The practical importance of these observations lies in the 
probable capacity of this group of flies to transmit disease from 
one animal to another. The flies are necessarily to a large 
extent intermittent feeders, passing from place to place on the 
same animal, and from one animal to another, in the search for 
food, and always inserting their proboscides, perhaps bearing 
on their surfaces infective matter, into or near a wound or 
broken surface. “ True biting flies, on the other hand, habit-: 
ually take a full meal from one wound, and allow an interval of. 
from one to three days to elapse before feeding again, in order 
to digest the meal. It is only when they happen to be dis- 
turbed while feeding that they will fly off to . another animal, 
and in the majority of cases we must assume, if ‘ accidental 
infection ' is to occur in a state of nature, that the infective 
organism is capable of living for at least twenty-four hours 
exposed to the external air. In cases where such a method of 
infection is suspected, the non-biting but hsematophagous flies 
deserve at least as much attention as the true biters.” Indeed 
Darling (1912) has shown already that non-blood-sucking flies 
can convey tiypanosomiasis, a blood disease, from mule to 
mule (p. 191). 

Myiasis (p. 211). 

Human myiasis is so seldom observed in temperate dimates 
that it has not been considered necessary to discuss in great 
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detail the various conditions produced by the presence of 
dipterous larvae in the living body. Some larvae, which pro- 
duce myiasis, are responsible for sev^al conditions, while some 
invariably produce similar lesions ; some attack men only, 
some attack animals, and a few are parasitic on both ; some 
are habitually parasitic, others occasionally, and a few may 
be accidental parasites ; some are wide-spread, others ex 
tremely local. The subject, in consequence of the diversity ol 
habits displayed by the various larvae and their wide-spread 
distribution, is so complex that a volume would be required to 
deal adequately with its various aspects. 

In spite of the interest attaching to it myiasis has been 
little studied hitherto by medical men, except in the tropics, 
and hardly recognized by the public. In Chapter XXII, an 
attempt was made to arouse the interest of English readers by 
summarizing the more important investigations relating to 
flies, which cause myiasis in man, and giving in detail the cases 
which have been recorded in England. 

Since the first edition was written in the early part of 1912 
a number of interesting and important papers relating to myiasis 
have been published. With the exception of Froggatt's work 
dealing with the changes in the habits of flies producing myiasis 
in Australian sheep, which has been cited already (p. 276),: 
the more important contributions published during 1913 are 
considered in the following pages. 


A. Bloodsucking larva (p. 212). 

Rodhain, Pons, Vandenbranden and Bequaert (1913) have 
shown that A, luteola is oviparous. The eggs are lafli in damp 
soil, or possibly on ground inside or near huts contaminated 
with faecal matter or urine. The larva which emerges is very 
active, and avoids the light, escaping in a very short time into 
the dust or earth. In the soil of different villages they found 
numerous larvae, in different stages of development, and pupae. 
Rodhain and Bequaert (1913) consider that the fly is distri- 
buted in the egg or larval stage in the dirty mats which the 
natives take about with them. 


22 — 2 
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Roubaud (1913) has published a most interesting study of 
the four allied species, A, luieola, A. prcegrandis, Chceremyia 
cheerophaga and C. boueii, which are confined to tropical and 
subtropical Africa. According to Roubaud A. htteola is con- 
stantly associated with man, and lives more or less exclusively 
in his dwellings. It feeds on blood and also on fallen fruit and 
dejecta, and seems to be very sensitive to heat, dying rapidly 
if exposed to the sun or a temperature of 45° C. The female, 
which exhibits two definite periods of oviposition, and is capable 
of laying about 80 eggs, seems to deposit one egg at a time in 
holes in the soil or dust. The eggs are never laid on the bodies 
or clothes of sleeping persons. Roubaud sa37s that the larvse 
can always be found in large numbers by digging in the floors 
of native huts, if the sleeping mats are placed on the ground or 
very close to it. According to his experiments under the best 
conditions of food and temperature the larval life lasts 15 days, 
during which two moults occur. On the other hand under 
adverse conditions the larval stage may last as long as 76 da3rs 
before pupation. Experimentally the larvae exhibit very re- 
markable powers of resistance to starvation, being able to 
keep alive without food for three weeks after emerging from the 
eggs. Older larvae can remain ailive for a month without food. 
Roubaud hais further observed that starving larvae when buried 
in the soil aure very sensitive to heat, becoming active aind moving 
towairds the sovirce of heat, so long as the temperature is not 
above 38® C. On the other hand fed larvae do not exhibit this 
sensibility to heat, amd Roubaud thinks that it is by meauis of 
this thermotropism that the larvae in the toil are guided to 
their host. C. cheerophaga auid C. boueti, on the other hand, 
aire not dependent upon man, and live in the burrows of . the 
wairt-hog and ant-bear, emerging only at night. 

B. Larva deposited in natural cavities of the body (p. 217). 

Kimbaill (1893) in America reported the following very 
interesting caises of myiasis of the nose : " Caise I. Private 
J. J. S., i8th Infantry ; complained of pain in the forehead 
and orbits, anoexia and fever. His temperature taiken under 
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the tongue was 102*4° He was admitted to the hospital, 
and |;iven the usual treatment for fever patients, but the 
following morning he was much worse. During the night he 
had been delirious and sleepless at times, constantly tossing 
about and trying to get out of bed. He complained of intense 
throbbing pain at the root of the nose and over the frontal 
region. The nose and lower eyelids were red and swollen. 
There was a discharge of bloody serum from the left nostril 
with an offensive odor. Chloroform was given by inhalation, 
and all the larvae that could be seen, about 15 to 20 of them, 
were removed with a slender forceps, and then one drachm of 
carbolized oil was injected into the nostrils. The patient 
expressed great relief, but from time to time maggots 
were ejected in the act of sneezing or in blowing the nose. On 
September 21st the condition of the patient was worse than 
ever. Both eyes were closed by the swelling. Unremitting 
pain and sleeplessness were most distressing. Maggots escaped 
not only from the nose, but from the mouth as well when in 
the act of coughing. The fetor of the breath was extremely 
offensive. The velum palatinum was swollen to such an extent 
that deglutition was prevented. An injection was given of 
two drachms of chloroform (pure). The pain produced by 
the injection was allayed by injecting carbolized oil, and 
the nostrils were washed out by means of a post-pharyngeal 
syringe with a 10 volume solution of hydrogen dioxide. The 
effect was immediate and encouraging. Not less than a 100 
dead larvae were expelled, partly by syringing, partly by 
sneezing, by forcibly blowing the nose, and by coughing out 
those which came down through the posterior nares on to the 
pharynx. On September 23rd live maggots were again seen 
on looking into the left nostril, and the injection of chloroform 
was repeated for the third and last time. A score or more of 
dead larvae were gotten rid of on this occasion. In all not less 
than 300 maggots were ejected. 

" History. The patient said he had had a catarrh since 
last winter, and that for several months past the dischaurge 
had been offensive. The history he gave of the present illness 
wars that in the afternoon of September i6th, about 36 hours 
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befoie he had applied for medical aid, while asleep on a bench 
in the barracks he was awakened by a tickling sensation fh the 
nose, which he thought was produced by a comrade with a straw. 
This, in all probability, was the time when the eggs or the larvae 
were deposited by a fly within his nostril. The infeation in 
this case was proved to be caused by the sarcophaga.” 

Kimball gathered on reliable information records of seven 
other cases of myiasis of the nose in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Clark. All but one of these proved fatal. 

Wohl (1913) hais collected the published reports of myiaisis 
due to sarcophagid larvae. Unfortunately in many of these 
cases very meagre details are given. Schnee (1853) 
tracted these maggots from an abscess of the nose, Kuznczo 
(1893) found them in the nose of a patient, who complained of 
itching and paiin, du Salle (1857) extracted them through the 
nose from the frontal sinuses of a child, and Grube (1853) 
records destruction of the eye by these maggots in two boys. 

Rieley and Howlett (1914) describe a form of nasal myiasis 
in Behau: apparently due to the larvae of a fly, which they 
describe under the naime of Pycnosoma flaviceps. The larvae 
are deposited on the mucous membrane of the nose, and burrow 
through it, feeding on the underl5dng structures and causing 
great destruction of the tissues, accompanied by severe con- 
stitutionad symptoms. There is oedema of the upper part of 
the face, intense pain in the affected parts, severe frontal 
headache, and a rise of temperature up to 103° F. The 
mucous membrane of the nose is congested, swollen amd 
ulcerated, and from the ulcers deep sinuses lead into the tissues. 
A blood-stained foul smelling naisal discharge is usuailly present. 
The laurvs may find their way into the frontal sinuses, and 
occaisionadly penetrate into the skull. Sometimes they emerge 
through the conjunctiva. Wohl (1913) cites caises in which the 
larvae of Sarcophaga were found by Taschenberg (1870), Blaike 
(1872) and Johnson (1892) in the middle eair, causing con- 
siderable destruction of tissue. 

The Sergents (1913) report that on the Ahaggar Mountains, 
in Central Sahara, Oestrus ovis deposits eggs on the conjunctiva 
and the nasal mucous membrane of human beings, as it does 
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in Algeria. Portchinsky (1913) also records some cases of 
humtn conjunctival infection with the larvae of this fly. 

C. Larvce deposited in wounds, 

de Xioura (1913) has described a case of myiasis due to the 
larvae of M. putrida, L. in an ulcerating cancer of the breast, 
and Neiva and de Faria (1913) in Brazil found the larvae of 
Sarcophaga Pyophila n. sp. in a suppurating wound of the 
parietal region. 


D. Subcutaneous myiasis. 

Tumbu-fly disease (p. 219). 

Rodhain, Pons, Vandenbranden and Bequaert (i9i3) have 
shown by experiment that the larvae of Cordylobia anthropo- 
phaga, immediately after emerging fiom the eggs, can pene- 
trate the skin by the aid of their buccal hooks. In one experi- 
ment a larva took six hours to pass completely under the skin, 
the penetration being accompanied by slight pricking and 
itching sensations. Experiments on dogs and monkeys resulted 
in infection. The authors are of opinion, however, that the 
flies rarely lay their eggs directly on the skin, but usually 
deposit them on faecal material on the ground, and the larvae 
reach the parts which come into direct contact with the ground. 
Occasionally the eggs may be laid on clothing, which exhales 
the odour of sweat. Besides human beings, goats, rabbits, dogs 
and cats may be attacked, and in these animals the larvae show 
a marked preference for the skin of the scrotum. 

Heckenroth and Blanchard (1913) record foiy cases of 
cutaneous myiasis in French Equatorial Africa probably due 
to the larvae of Cordylobia rodhaini, Gcdoelst. 

Dermatobia cyaniventris. 

Surcouf (1913) has recently published one of the most 
interesting and important papers relating to the subject of 
myiasis. After pointing out that we are still ignorant as to 
how the larvae of Dermatobia cyaniventris reach the host, he 
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describes some interesting observations made by a number of 
different observers. As far back as 1900 Blanchard ndliced 
packets of eggs attached to the abdomens of mosquitoes. 
Morales (1910) of Costa Rica believed that D. cyaniventris 
laid its eggs directly, on the abdomens of mosquitoes in Central 
America, and that the larvae were transmitted by the mosquitoes. 
Surcouf considers that it is unlikely that a large fly should lay 
its eggs on a mosquito. Rincones of Caracas thinks the eggs 
are deposited on wet leaves in damp situations frequented by 
the mosquito, Janthinosoma lutzi, to which they stick. The 
packets of eggs are enclosed in a strongly adherent cement 
substance, which becomes soft and sticky when placed in 
water. If such a packet comes into contact with a mosquito 
it sticks to it, and in a short time the larvae hatch out. Surcouf 
thinks that these larva; enter the skin through the punctures 
made by the mosquito. Tovar of Maturin, Venezuela, placed 
mosquitoes carr3dng eggs on animals, which soon developed 
subcutaneous tumours. When excised after ii days larvae 
were found in the tumours, amd from one of these larvae a 
specimen of D. cyaniventris emerged. 

Surcouf’s observations are corroborated by Zepeda (1913) 
who noticed white masses of eggs attached to mosquitoes in 
Nicaragua. In subjects bitten by such mosquitoes charac- 
teristic tumours occurred from which the larvae of D. cyaniventris 
were extracted. In one instance the appearance of the 
tumour differed, and a larva of C. maceUaria was extracted from 
it. Zepeda thinks that the eggs become attached to the 
mosquitoes when they settle on rotting bananas and other 
putrefying substances. Knab (1913) doubts Surcouf’s explana- 
rtion of the* manner in which the eggs become attached to the 
mosquitoes, pointing out that the Janthinosoma rests with her 
body well elevated on her legs, and that the eggs, are attached 
in a definite way with the ends from which the larvae emerge 
downwards. He thinks that the eggs are not scattered pro- 
; miscuously, but that the Dermatobia captures the mosquito and 
attaches the eggs to her. 



Plate XXVII 



Fig- I- Janihinosoma lutzi ? carrying the e^s of Dermal obia cyanivfntris 
Macquart (x8). From Surcouf 



Fig- .9- A l^va of Dtrmatobia in an egg carried by Janthinosoma bdti 
Theobald ( x lOo). From Surcouf. 
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^ Hypodenna, 

Two cases of cutaneous myiasis due to the larvae of Hypo- 
derma bovis have been described rccenth". In a case described 
by Francaviglia (1912) larvae were found in swellings in the 
parietal region and sternum of a child, and Balzer, Dantin 
and Landesmann (1913) obtained larvje from swellings on the 
temporal region, shoulder and hip of a girl. 

Griinberg (1913) found a larva, belonging to a fly of the 
genus Hypoderma, in the anterior chamber of the eye of a girl. 
The presence of larval insects in the human eye has been 
recorded on four occasions. Up to the present about 13 cases 
of infection in human beings with the larvte of H. bovis have 
been recorded in Europe. 

E. Intestinal myiasis (p. 226). 

Jones (1913) obtained about 30 living larvae of M. domestica 
from the stomach of a patient suffering from an hepatic abscess. 
Another patient, treated by him for irregular attacks of abdo- 
minal pain, passed dead larvae of the house-fly in the stools. 
Hall and Muir (1913) describe the case of a boy who suffered 
for ten weeks from indigestion and constipation, and eventually 
passed an Eristalis larva. At least twelve other cases of infec- 
tion in man with Eristalis larvse have been recorded. Wohl 
(1913) in Philadelphia records the case of a young man, who was 
seized with abdominal pain followed by diarrhrea, the motions 
containing a dozen small larvae. From these larvae fed on meat, 
flies {Sarcophaga sarracinia, Riley) were reared. 

Empusa disease (p. 229). 

Gussow (1913) points out the difficulty of spreading Empusa 
disease amongst flies by liberating naturally infected individuals, 
since it is difficult to ascertain whether the latter are really 
infected, while they are still active. Moreover the disease only 
occurs in the autumn and there is no record of its causing a 
virulent epidemic amongst flies at any other time of the year. 
" In comparison with the enormous masses of flies that may be 
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noticed in a stable, for instance, even as late as October, all 
of which disappear when the cold weather sets in, comparatively 
few Empusa-infected flies are usually to be foimd in such places. 
It is possible that a large number may become infected and die 
out of doors, but though a considerable number of dead bodies 
of flies may be discovered Ijdng on the ground, it is a recognized 
fact that the Empusa-infected fly is invariably firmly attached 
to various substrata in a life-like posture and surrounded by 
a white halo of spores. It is reasonable to suppose that, if 
the disease were of an epidemic nature, one should discover far 
more flies killed by it than is usually the case." He suggests 
that “ it is not unlikely that the fly becomes more susceptible 
to thi§ disease as it grows older, while newly emerged broods 
are more or less resistant.” 

Gussow has devoted much attention to the life-history of 
this fungus, and the artificial germination of the spores, but 
has never succeeded in carrying cultures from spore to spore 
outside the body of the fly. 

^ Experiments on infecting flies with spores contained in 
water painted on the abdomen and other parts of the bodies 
of flies have invariably proved successful. He found also that 
flfes could be infected by being brought into contact with dead 
flies covered with spores. 

t After the Empusa began to show externally Gussow was 
able to observe the discharge of the spores. “ While the flies 
were still fresh the spore-discharge was easily observed under 
the microscope, the spores, in a dry atmosphere, being dischaiged 
very rapidly and disappearing entirely from the field of vision. 
In a moist chamber (covered with moist blotting paper) the 
discharge 'of the spores continued for four days, as shown by 
microscopic slides placed in various positions near the body of 
the fly. The spores were discharged in every direction, but 
particularly towards either side. This is natural as the conidio- 
are specially abimdant on the abdomen. We observed 
'spores shot away some seven centimetres from the body." 

Gu^w was unable to induce germination of the spores 
dn any medium, ' standard,’ ' special ' or prepared from 
extracts of flies. ^ Germination, however, occurred rapidly on 
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slides, but the growth could not be continued. He has been 
unable to verify Hesse^s claims (p. 232), and concludes his 
paper in the following words : “ It is very doubtful whether 
any practical and economic use of this fungus can be made 
before fthe whole life-history is known, and notwithstanding 
repeated researches, no investigator would seem, thus far, to 
have made any important addition to our knowledge since the 
. publication of Brefeld's work on the subject.*' 

An interesting photograph accompanies this paper showing 
numerous proboscis marks on a deposit of cmpusa spores. 
This possible mode of infection has not been previously recorded. 

Buchanan (1913), in a paper illustrated by numerous ex- 
cellent photographs of the growth of empusa in the body of 
the fly, shows that bacteria present on the surface of the flies 
may be carried on the discharged spores. “ A diseased fly was 
fixed head downwards upon nutritive agar in the centre of a 
Petri plate. In the course of a few days a zone of colonies 
appeared around the fly within the area bestrewn by the 
conidia." Most of the colonies in the experiments proved to 
be due to organisms of the colon group. 

It is very improbable that this potential means of spreading 
bacterial infection is an important one. 


(A.) External parasites of adult flies. Mites (p. 233). 

Under the name of Macrocheles musca Ewing (1913) has 
described a new parasite of the house-fly from New York and 
Oregon. The female of this mite attaches itself by its chelicera 
to the ventral body wall of the fly, with its aqterior end 
towards the head of the fly. 


(B.) Internal parasites of adult flies, (i) Flagellates {p. 236). ' 

Chatton (1912, A) has found numerous specimens of ■ 
Leptomonas legerorunt in Sphcerocera subsultans, and anotlw 
species in Limosina thalammeri. He has also described 
species, L. roubaudi, from the malpighian tubules of P . confusa:. 
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Chatton and Leger (1913) also announce the finding of Trypano- 
soma musca domesHca in the malpighian tubules of housCi-flies 
in Corsica. 

The relationship of the various flagellates found in files to 
each other and to their hosts has been much discussed recently. 
The subject is of great interest, but is beyond the scope of this 
work, and readers who are interested are referred to the papers 
of Alexeieff (1912, 1913), Cardamatis (1912), Chatton (1912, 
1913, A, B, C), Kindle (1912), Patton (1912), Prowazek (1913), 
Sinton (1912), and Wenyon (1913). 

Dunkerly (1912) once found a Prowazekia (sp. ?) in the 
rectum of F. canicularis. 

(c) Microsporidia. 

Flu (1911) has published a description of a microsporidian 
parasite, which he named Octosporea musca domesHca, found in 
house-flies, and Chatton and Krempf (1912) have discovered 
a similar parasite in D. confusa. Dunkerly (1912) has also 
noticed the spores of a microsporidian, Thelohania ovata, in 
the rectum of a single specimen of F. scalaris, Cardamatis 
(1912, B) found stages of a microsporidian in the intestines 
of flies allowed to feed on material obtained from an oriental 
sore. At present the significance of these discoveries is un- 
sown. 

(2) Nematoda. Habronema musca, 

Johnston (1913) has recently found the larval form of this 
parasite in Stomoxys calcitrans and M. domesHca in Sydney and 
Brisbane, Australia. The larval form does not seem to have 
been previously recorded from Australia. 

C. Parasites of the larva (p. 242). 

Richardson (1913) described a pteromalid parasite, Spalangia 
muscidarum, which he reared firom the pupae of M, domesHca 
and 5 . calcitrans in Texas. Pinkus (1913) reared the same para- 
site from the pupae of house-flies near Boston and Washington, 
and from those of Stomoxys in Texas, Kansas and Louisiana. 
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This parasite seems to have a wide distribution, and Pinkus 
found that it would readily oviposit in many species of dipterous 
pupae. He observed that the period of development varied with 
the host, and with the temperature. At a temperature of 
56-58® ^F. 84 days were required for development in SiomoxySt 
100 days in Lyperosi<^ irritans, and 106 in Musca domesiica. 
The parasites can be bred artificially with ease, and the period 
of emergence can be retarded by keeping the infected pupae 
at 50-55° F. Pinkus therefore thinks that it could be made 
use of in destroying flies, especially Stomoxys, by liberating 
specimens near places where the stable-fly is known to be 
breeding. 

Enemies of flies (p. 245). 

Adult flies, (a) Invertebrate enemies. 

Hewitt (1914) states that in Canada the yellow dung-fly 
(Scatophaga stercoraria, see p. 37) destroys numerous other 
diptera, especially muscid flies. It has been seen capturing 
M. domestica, C. erythrocephala, S. calciirans, F. canicularis, 
P. rudis and others. The preference of Scatophaga for muscid 
flies is noticeable. 

Larvee. 

Portchinsky (1913) in Russia describes his studies on the 
relationship of the dung-feeding larvae of Hydrotcea dentipes, 
an Anthomyid fly, to those of M. domesfica. The former 
rapidly destroy the larvae of M. domestical S. calcitrans and 
L. ceesar. “ The importance of H. dentipes as destroyers of 
the larvae of M. domestica and of S. calcitrans is very great ; 
and they also present the following advantageous characteristics; 
they are very fertile, laying 170-200 eggs, maturing at about 
the same time ; their larvae can travel very rapidly, and whether 
living in large companies, or single (when grown up), never eat 
each other, even when hungry ; the larvae are omnivorous 
feeders and will live on all materials serving as breeding-places 
for the larvae of M. domestica ; the flies do not trouble men 
and never visit human dwellings ; and they can be readily 
reared in captivity." 
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Measures against adult flies (p. 249). « 

Some diversity of opinion seems to exist in regard to the 
degree of success which can be attained by the use of formalin 
for killing adult flies (p. 250). While some have found the 
method efficacious, others have found it useless. Houston 
(1913) who found it useless to expose formalin in shallow dishes, 
sprinkled a mixture of formalin, milk and water about rooms. 
Tlie flies readily drank from the tiny pools, and the method 
proved highly successful in the jail kitchen at Rajkot. 

Berlese (1913) found it necessary to take special measures 
against house-flies at S. Vincenzo in Italy. He found that many 
of the flies left the house during part of the day, and rested on 
the under surfaces of leaves near the house. In order to destroy 
the flies outside and their larvae he prepared a mixture of 
10 parts of treacle, 2 parts of arsenite of potash and 100 parts 
of water, and sprayed all rubbish and manure heaps in the 
neighbourhood as well as the trees, taking special care that 
the solution reached the under sides of the leaves. The opera- 
tion was performed every ten days, and after rain. He also 
caused a number of cylindrical metal dust-bins to be distributed 
about the village, so placed as to be out of reach of the children, 
and the surfaces of these were regularly sprayed. By these 
measures Berlese “ succeeded in each of two years in almost 
totally destroying the flies in the village during the period of 
his residence. Three days after the commencement of opera- 
tions the reduction was so great that instead of having his 
meals interrupted and even prevented by veritable clouds of 
flies they were reduced to two or three, and the same occurred 
in other liouses in the village. It is suggested that if the 
method were systematized, it would be possible to adopt it as 
a thoroughly practical means of ridding even large places of 
the pest.'* 
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absorption, rate of 73 
regurgitation 86 
siz^ of particles swallowed 66 
human, flies attracted to 23, 30 
36, 39 

experimental infection by 104 
natural infection by 3, 78, 143 
of larvae 44 
food^poisoning 146 
toot of fly I I 

formalin, destroying flies 230, 330 
FrambCBsia 192 « 

irons of fly 9 
front of fly 9 
frontal lunule 14 
suture 8, 14 
irontQ-orbital bristles 9 


fruit, flies frequenting 23, 39, 78, 83 
45 

"78" . 

paiasitic in larvae 242 
235- 

231 

^mUstraiisctts hominis, egg 201 
229 

of fly, length of 47 
73 


gonococci in * wild ' flies 188 
grasshoppers* eggs, larvae in 21 
green-bottle 24 
groove, interbind 38 
ground, pupa in 297 
ground temperature, 

effects on pupae 292, 300 
records 296, 303 
relation to flics 291 300 
larvae 292 

summer diarrhoea 287, 

300. 305 

tropics, in 318 
grubs 8 

gutters of mouth 33. 63 

Habits of flies, after feeding 69, 83, 
107 

breeding 23, 23, 41, 212, 219 
changes of 276 
cleansing 80, 107 
diurnal 84 
feeding 64 
general 74 
indoor 83 
outdoor 78 
of larvae, see larvae 
Habfonema musca 240, 348 
Heematopota 209 
halteres 8, 10, ii 
Harpalm 243 
haustellum 33 

Hawaii, sheep myiasis in 277 
head of fly 8 
heart of fly 48 
Herpelomonas, genus 236 
calliphora 239 
drosophila 239 
lineata 239 
lucilia 239 
mesnili 239 
mirabilis 239 
musca-domestica 236, 239 
sarcophaga 239 

Heterophyes heterophyes, egg 200 
hibernation 49, 83, 282 
of cluster fly 83 
raven fly 22 • 

highlands, myiasis in 277 
Homalomyia, see Fannia 
house-centipede 243 
house-fly 

alimentary system 31 
anatomy, external 8 
internal 47 

bactena, distribution by 94 
see also Bacillus 
bacteriology of normal no 
breeding habits 41 
cages for 92 
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house-fly, aixnps, in 3, 5. 142 
captive, owrvations on 92 
dues, migrations in 78, 112 
numbers in 137, 152, 156 
well sewered 128 
coun^ flies resembling 21 
description of 19 
disesCse, relation to, see diseases 
distribution 

country places, in 75 
geographical 19 
houses, in 16 
sexes of 78 

epidemics, relation to i, 137, 150, 

174 

experiments on, see Bacillus and 
experimental infection 
faeces. See faeces 
flight, range of 74 
feeding of, see feeding and food 
habits after feeding 69, 85, 107 
breeding 41 
cleansing 86, 107 
diurnal 84 
feeding 64 
general 74 
indoor 83 
outdoor 78 
hibernation 49, 85 
houses, distribution in 16 
larva of, see larva 
life, length of 84 
life-history 12, 41 
metamorphosis 8, 12 
migration in cities 78 
milk, feeding on 87 
muscular system 48 
myiasis, due to larva 228 
nervous system 48 
night soil, breeding in 284, 294 
numbers in cities 137, 152, 156 
houses 17 
oral sucker 53, 60 
ova, see egg 
proboscis, anatomy 32 

collecting channels of 55 
marks caused by 64 
relation to infection 99 
progeny, number of 47 
pseudo-tracheas 51 
. pupa, see pupa 

rainf^l, enect on 134 
reproduction of 12 
reproductive S3rstem 49 
respiratory system 49 
sewage, relation to 139 
sexes, distinguishing features 9 
distribution of 78 
proportions of 31 
sexual maturity, date of 47 


house-fly 

smaU, cause of 295 
‘ spots,' types of 89 ^ 

sugar, feeding on 88, 100 ^ 

sunshine, influence of 299 
temperature, effect of 84, 138 
tracheal system 49 
vomit, 84, 87 ^ 

* wild,* see wild flies 3 
wind, relation to 77, 143, 138, 274 
winter, flies in 29, 32 
houses, flies in, numbers of 16 
species of 18, 83 

hover-fly 228 
Hydrotcea dentipes 

destroying larvae 349 
Hymenolepis diminuta 198 
egg 201 
nana 196, 198 
egg 201 

Hymenopiera, parasitic on flies 242 
Hypodevma 219, 225, 343 
hypopus 234 


Imago 12, 14 

Indmn ink, experiments with 88 
infantile diarrhoea, see diarrhoea 
paralysis 189 
insects, flies* eggs in 21 
integument of fly 48 
hardening of 14 
interbifid groove 38 
space 37 

intestine of fly 31 
Ireland, sheep myiasis in 278 
isthmus faucium 53 

Jam, flics attracted to 144 
Janthinosoma lutzi 344 
joints of fly 48 • 
jowl of fly 16 


Kerosene, use of 255 
kitchens, flies in 17, z8, ^4, 137 


Labellum 54 
labrum 54 
larva of blow-fly 23 
bot-fly 229 
cheese-fly 37 

Congo floor maggot fly 2x2 ; 
Dgrmatcbia cyantvzniris 225 
drone-fly 22S 
flesh fly 35 
green-botue 25 
house-fly 

bacteria in, see larvae 
burrowing 294 
carrion, in 44 . . 
cold, effect on 272 




larva of house-fly. 

description of 12, 42 
• development of 43 
• emergence from egg 42 
feeding, effects of 266 
fermentation, relation to 12, 45 
food of 2, 12, 44. 247 
filll-fed 12, 43 

ground temperature, relation 
to 292 

light, effect on 12, 45 
locomotory pads 12, 44 
manure heaps, in 44 
metamorphosis 8, 12, 41 
migration ' 292, 294 
moisture, relation to 45, 46 
moults, 12, 43 
mouth 12, 43 
myiasis due to 228, 345 
night soil, in 284, 294 
oral lobes 43 
organs, fate in pupa 14 
over feeding 15 
pupation 46 

changes prior to 14 
rainfall, relation to 154 
resting stage 45 
segments of 43 
spiracles 43 

stages, duration of 43, 45 
starvation, effects of 15 
temperature 42, 45 
Hypoderma 225 
latrine fly 33 
lesser house-fly 31 
maggot-fly 223 
Muscina stabul'ans 28 
(EstfMS 2x6 
raven fly ax 
screw-worm fly 2x5 
stable fly 29 
tumbu-ny 22 x 
window fly 40 
larvae, blood sucking 2x2 
burrowixig of 25, 42 
eggs of parasitic worms, in 208 
emergence from egg 42 
fate of bacteria in, summary 123 
. SaciUus * A * iij, X23 
anthracis xx6, xx8 
dysenUfim 122 
mUmtidis 1X6, 11%, 120 
.Morgan's xxg, x2o 
. pdroMhosits A XX4 

p 90 digi 6 $m xx6, XX9, 120 
. Pyoeymmis X15, 116 
^Kosus XX4, xx6, 117, 118, 
X 20 , X32 
coed, XX9 

. cultivatedand uncultivated 123 
G.-S. 


larvae, fate of bacteria in 
V. cholera 1x6 
food, effects of 26 
living, deposition of X2, 36, 2x6 
viviparous 12, 36, 216 
work done by 2, 252 * 
latrine fly 33 

latrines, relation of flies to 144 
legs of fly xo, II 
bacteria on 95 
soiled by food 71 
Leprosy 332 
Leptomonas 238 
legerorum 347 
fouhaudi 247 
lesser house-fly 30 
life of flies, duration of 84, 93 
life-cycle of fly 12, 41 
light, effect on flies 25 

larvae X 2 , 45 

Limosina punctipennis 8x 
eggs of worms in 208 
locomotory pads 12 
Lucilia cessar 24 
larvae of 25 
habits 281 

myiasis due to 218, 277 
sericata 26, 219, 277 
lunule 8, 14 
Lyperosia 335 

Macrocheles musca 347 
Maggot, see larva 
maggot fly 223 
male armature 12 

flies, distinguishing features 9, x8 
reproductive organs 49 
malpighian tubes 51 
Manchester, flies in 303 

summer diarrhoea in 303, 305, 306 
manure, larvae in 44, 294 
treatment of 25 
* manure fly ' 4 
marking flies by chalk 76 
enamel 75 
rosolic aqfi 77 

mature fly 14 
maxillary palps 9 
measurements of flies 264 
meat, flies attracted to 23, 78 
metamorphosis 8, X 2 , 41 
microsporidia in flies 348 
migration of flies 78, 112 
larvae 25, 292, 342 
milk, infection by flies 104, 158, 174 
method of feeding on 78 
milk-shops, flies in iix 
mites of cheese 234 
flies 233, 347 

moisture, relation of flies to 154 

25 
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moisture, relation of larvae to 45, 45 
monkeys, yaws transmitted to 193 
Morgan's bacillus, see Bacillus 
mosquito carrying eggs 344 
moth fly 39 

moults of larvae 8, 12, 41 
mou^ of fly 51, 55 
function of 8 
larva 43’ 

mules, infected by flies 191 
Musca hezzii 336 
convexifrons 336 
corvina 22, 21 1, 228 
determinata 20, 83 
domestica, see house-fly 
enteniata 20, 249, 295 
gibsoni 336 

nebulo 83, 21 1, 249, 295 
pationi 209, 210, 211, 335. 336 
putfida 343 
Muscida ii, 15 
Muscidifuvax raptor 243 
Muscina stabulans 27 
muscular system of fly 48 
myiasis, anal 227 

cutaneous 212 

deflnition of 21 1, 338 

ear of 217, 342 

experimental 217 

eye of 217, 342 

general references i, 5, 32, 33, 

36. 37 

intestinal 28, 32, 33, 36, 226, 
345 

kinds of 211 

nostrils of 24, 36, 37, 214, 215, 

340. 342 

orbital cavity of 225 
subcutaneous 219, 343 
urethral 217 
vaginal 215 

wounds of 25, 26, 36, 217, 343 
due to Anthomyia radicum 228 
Auchmeromyia lufeola 212 
Bengalia depressa 219 
Calliphora erythrocephala 215, 
2i5J 

Chrysomyia macellaria 215, 218 
Cordylobia anthropophaga 219 
Dermatobia cyaniventris 219 
Eristalis tenax 22S 
Fannia canicularis 32, 226 
scalaris 33, 227 
Hypoderma 219, 225 
Lucilia 218 
Musca corvina 228 

domestica 228 
Muscina stabulans 28 
(Estrus ovis 216 
Piophila casei 37, 216 


myiasis, due to Pycnosoma flaviceps 
342 

Sarcophaga carnaria 36 o 

pyophila 345 # 

regularis 216 
sarraceniee 345 
Sarcophagida 218, 342 
Syrphus 217, 228 o 
Thereva 228 

Nasirabad, typhoid in 139 
Nasonia brevicornis 242 
Necator americanm 196, 198 
eggs 201 

in ' wild * flies 209 
neck of fly 8 
nematodes 196 
in flies 240, 348 
nervous system of fly 48 
nervures of wing 10 
Neuronecta anilis 239 
New Zealand, sheep 
myiasis in 277 

night soil, flies hatched from 20, 45, 
140, 284. 294 

non-lactose fermenting bacteria 
animal faeces in 172 
classification 162 
distribution by flies 166 
flies in 160 
human faeces in 168 
types in flies 168 

nostrils, larvae in 24, 36, 37, 214, 215, 

340. 342 

numbers of flies in cities 137, 152, 156 
houses 17, 136, 152, 303 
nymph of fly 13 

Obtected pupa 8 
ocelli 9 

octosporea musca domestica 348 
nesophagus of fly 51 
(Estrus ovis, myiasis due to 216, 343 
olfactory organs of fly 9, 39 
ophthalmia 5, 7, 80, z88 
Opisihorcis f^ineus, egg 200 
nouerca,pgg 200 
oral lobes of larva 43 
suckerqfiy 53 
functions of 60 
orbital cavity, myiasis of 225 
order DipUra 7, 8 
organs of fly, alimentary 51 
blood 48 
excretory 52 
muscular 48 
nervous 48 
olfactory 9. 35 
reproductive 49 
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organs, tactile 9 
Orthorrhapha 8, 15 
O^nispallipes 80 
> yaws transmitted by 194 
ova^ see eggs 
ovary 49 
oviduct 49 

ovipdSitor, anatomy of 12, 49 
function of 41 
owl midge 39 

Oxyuris vermicularis 195, 198 
egg 200 

Pachycrepoideus duhius 243 
pads, locomotory 12 
palps, maxillary 9 
Paragonimus westcrmanni, egg 201 
parasites of flics, external 233 
intcrmil 236 

of larvae 242 

parasitic worms, see worms 
paratyphoid fever 146 
pathogenic bacteria, sec IJacillus and 
bacteria 

pepper, destro3nng flies 250 
perfect insect, or imago 12, 14 
pharynx of fly 51 
Philesmaiomyia 209, 335 

distribution of 338 
gurnei 336 
insigms 336 
lineaia 33O 
Phlehotomus 39 
Phorida 76 
Phormio terranova 24 
Pigmeophorus 234 
Piophila casei 37 

myiasis due to 37, 216 
plague 188 
Platynus 245 
poisers ii 
poliomyelitis 189 
Pollenia fiidis 26 

hibernation 283 
Poona, typhoid in 136 
prepharyngeal tube 55 
prestomal teeth 55, 62 
function of 6^ 
various flies, in 
prestomum 55 
proboscis 9 
^anatomy of 53 
^ function of 67 
relation to food infection 99 
progeny of fiy, number of 47 
protozoa in flies 236 
protozoal diseases 2 
proventriculus, anatomy of 51 
function of 69 
Prowaxehia in flies 348 


Pseudo-scorpionidea 235 
pseudo tracheae 51, 54 
anatomy of 55 
arrangement of 55 
functions of 55, 68 
number of 55 
rinp of 56 
various species, in 57 
Psychoda phalcBmides 40 
Psychodida 15, 39 
Pteromalus 244 
ptilinum 14, 47 
pulvilli II 
pupa 8, 12 

bacteria in 115,117,122 
chitin f>f 26 
coarctate 8 
escape of fly from 46 
favourite places for 46 
ground temperature, relation to 
292, 295 
house-fly, of 46 
obtccta 8 
size of 46 
stages of 46 
pupariuin 8, 14 

pupation 8, 14, 45, 46, 292, 293, 297 
Puri, cholera in 329 
putrefactive bacteria 4, 78, 256 
Pycnosoma, genus, habitsof 81, 144, 249 
chloropyga 82 

flaviceps, myiasis due to 342 
marginale 81, 82 
piiUmtim 82 
Pyrellia 283 

pyrethrum, destroying flies 250 

Rainfall, effect on flics 154 
range of flight 74, 273 
rat-tailed larva, myiasis due to 228, 
345 

raven- fly 22 
rectal valve 52 
rectum of fly 52 
reproduction of flies 12 
reproductive organs 49 
respiratory system 4g 
resting stage of larva 45 
robber flies 245 
rooms, flies in 16 

attractive to flics 83, 251 
root-fly 35 

rosolic acid, marking flies with 77 
rostrum 53 
round worms 196 
rove beetles 245 

Salivary glands of fly 52 
function of 89 
Sarcophaga assidua 35, 281 
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Saircophaga aurifinis 8x 
carfiaria 35, 218 
larvae of 12, 36 
magnifica 218 
fHortuorum 284 
Pyophila 343 
regularis 216 
fufi^ornis 218 
sarracenia 35. 281 
, sp, 81 

Sarcophagida 15, 21, 26, 36 
habits of 280 
myiasis due to 216, 218 
Sarcdph^ula 118 
Sarcophila 218 
Scatoiphaga lutaria 239 
stercoraria 37 

destroying flies 349 
Scenopinida 15 
Scenopinus fenestralis 40 
Schistosomum hamatobium 198 
egg 201 
japonicum 198 
egg 201 
Schizophora 8 
screening of houses 251 
screw- worm 215 
fly 21-1 

Scuttgera forceps 245 
secreting hairs, fly's foot 1 1 
segments of fly ii 
larva 43 
leg II 

sense organs of fly ii 
Sepsida 15 
Sepsis punctum 36 
sp. 81 

sewage-tanks, flies in 40, 139 
sexes, distinguishing features of 9, 18 
distribution of 7, 8, 78 
proportions of 31 
sexual maturity, date of 47 
sheep-maggot fly 26 
myiasis 276 
skeleton of fly 48 
skin, human, flies attracted to 80 
of fly, see integument 
atnall pox i9> 
smell, sense of in flies 25 
soil, pupa in 297 
soil temperatures 

relation to flies 291, 296, 300 
larvae 292 
pupae 292 
summer diarrhoea 
287, 300, 305 
tropics in 318 
Spalangia musca 242 
muscidarum 348 
niger 242 


species of flies, differentiation of 10 
specific diseases 124 
spcrmatheca 49 % 

spermatozoa of flies 49 • 

spiracles of flies 49 
larvae 43 

Spirochata pertenuis 192 
spores of bacteria in flies 95* <S2 

larvae 116, 184 

‘ spots,' types of 89 
sputum, flics feeding on, methods 89 
results 90, 176 
squama 10 
stable fly 25, 28 

refuse, larvae in 21 
treatment of 255 
stacks, flics in 283 
StaphylinidcB 245 
staphylococcal infections 189 
staphylococci in flies no, 189 
starvation, effect on larvae 15 
Stcnomalus muscarum 242 
sterno-dorsalcs muscles 48 
Stomoxys calcilrans 28, 335, 337 
country houses, in 16 
H. musete in 241 
sub-order, Cyclorrhapha 7, 8, 15, 
Orihorrhapha 8, 15 
sucker, oral 53 
suctorial disc 54 
sugar, infection by flies 88, 100 
method of feeding on 87, 88 
summer diarrhoea, see diarrhoea 
surf-producing storms 
relation of larva to 281 
suture, frontal 8 
swarms of flies i, 75 
Syrphus, myiasis due to 217, 228 

Tahanida 78, 335 
Tabanus albimedius 
striatus 336 
Tachinidm 21 
tactile orgw of flies 9 
Tania echinococcus 199 
egg 200 
saginata 198 
egg 200 
solium X95, 198 
egg 236 
tape- worms 296 
Tarsonemida 234 
tarsus of fly ii 
teeth, prestomal 55, 62 
temperate climates, fliies in 5, 7 
temperature, effects on flies 84, x^: 

larvae 4a, 45 
pupae 295 

Ternidens diminutus, egg 201 ' 
testes 49 
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theca 54 

Thelohania ovata 348 
Tkfreva nobilitata 228 
thoracic ganglion 48 
muscles 48 
thorax 8, 10 
three-day fever 40 
tibia •II 

Toxascaris limhata 19S 
egg 201 
trachae 49 
tracheal sacs 49 
system 49 

traps, balloon 17, 249 
trematodcs 196 
trenching grounds 140, 144 
Treponema pertenuis 192 
Tfichinella spiralis 198 
Trichocephalus 195 

dispar, eggs in ‘ wild * flies 209 
Trichostrong^us suhiiHs, egg 201 
Trichuris trichiuris 198 
trochanter ii 
TromhidiidtB 233 
Tromhidium muscarum 233 
tropical climates, flics in '5, 7, 136 
sore 190 

Trypanosoma hippicum 191, 334 

musces domesticu! 348 
trypanosomiasis 191, 334 
tUTOrculosis 175 
tumbu-fly 219, 221 
disease 219 

typhoid-colon group 6, 162 
typhoid fever 4, 5, 6, 126, 284 
anus, infection through 145 
Bermuda, in 132, 142 
' camps, in 3, 128, 142 
* carriers * 127 
cities, in 134 

fly infection, bacteriological proof 
127 

conditions for 126, 128 
summary of evidence 145 
India, in 136, 141 
Nasirabad, in 139 
patients, relation of flies to 144 
Poona, in 136 
rural districts, in 135 
tenMrate climates, in . 134 
’ V tropical climates, in 136 
weather, relation to 143 
t3itphoid-fly * 3, 126 
Tyroglyphus 234 

Ulcers, flies attracted to So 
:• inl^tion by flies 192 
urethra, larvae in 217 

Vagina, myiasis of 215 
vanola 190 


vascular s^tem of fly 48 
veins of wings 10 
ventriculus 51 
vertex (fig. 3) 9 
vertical bristles 9 
vibrio cholereB 173 
in flies 329 
fate in larvae 116 
vibrissa (fig. 3) 9 

viviparous larvae 12, 36, 216 • 

‘ vomit ’ of fly 84, 87 

Wars, flies in 3 
water, flight of flies over 274 
infection by flies 80 
weather, effect on flies 84. 143 
flight 274 

* wild * flies 5 
bacteria in iii 
on no 

specific micro-organisms in 125 
B. anthracis 185 
B. paratyphosus 148 
B. tuberculosis 178 
B. typhosus 130 
cocci no, 189 

cgg.s of parasitic worms 208 . 
gonococcus 188 
Morgan's bacillus 168 
non 'lacto.se fermenting bacteria 
161 

Sp. pertenuis 191 
V. cholera 173 

wind, hot dry, olfect on flies 158 
flight, effect on 274 
relation of flies to 77, 143 
window fly 40 

windows, flies attracted to 37, 39, 48 
wing of fly 8, lo 

condition on emerging 14 
veins of 48 

winter, flies in 29, 32, 84, 283, 297 
worms, parasitic, life history 196 
ova, attraction for flies 202 
distribution by flies 4, 195 
in fxces of flies 206 
ingestion by flig^ 60, 206 
larvae feeding on 208 
resistance of 201 
shape of 199 
sizes of 200 
summary of 209 
‘ wild ' flies in 208 
wounds, flies, relation to 80 

infection by flies 29, 32, 191. 335 
maggots in 24, 26, 217, 343 

Yaws 5, 7, 80, 192 
young flies 14 

Zymotic diseases 3 
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